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'  ThePabliſh 
[| N this curious and inquiſitive Age, when men, alta 


er 


gether diſſatisfied aud wearied out with the wrangs 
lings and idle ſpeculations of the Schools, are with e« 
quall zeal and induſtry ſo earneſt in their queſt and 
purſuit of a more ſolid, rational, and uſefull Philotophy, 
it may prove a work very obliging and meritorious to help 
and guide them in their ſtudies ana reſearches, and to hang 
out a Light to them, ( as the e Egyptians uſed to Yd 
from ther highly celebrated Pharos , for direftion to the 
' HMariners, that (ailed in thoſe dangerous Seas neer Alexs 
andria ) whereby they may,with better ſucceſſe, ſteer their 
courſe through the vaſt Ocean of Learning, and make 
more full and perfett Diſcoveries of hitherto unknown 
Philoſophical verities; which has been the chief Deſign of 
this Gentleman of Honour, the moſt excellent and in- 
comparable Anthor 5» this Treatiſe z:w preſented to 
Jonr view wherein Principles are not(as was the mode and 
guize of fermer times ) obtruded on the World upon the 
SI account of a Great Name, or involved in cloudy and my- 
ſtiral Nottons , which put the Ond:rſtanding upon the 
Wrack, and yet when with all this labour and tule of the 
Brain they are at laſt known, prove impertinnt and uſes 

ME Zefe ro the making out with ſatisfatiion,or ſo much as tole- 
: rably, the crdinary Phenomena, which Nature every 
day preſents the world with, but ſuch as are built upon 

the firme 6nd immoveable foundation of Reaſon, $ enſe,and 
Experience, plain and obvious as well to the Eye as to the 
Undierſftauding, and no leſſe accurate and certain in their 
Application. And thongh the moſt noble Author harh 
herein, for the main, eſpuuſed the Atomical Pluloſophy 

( correfled and purged from the wild fancies and extravas. 
gancies of the firſt \nventours of ir , 4s 10 the Origine of 

az rhe 
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The Publiſher to the Reader: . 


the Univerſe, and ftill imbraced with ſo much kindueſſe 
and tenderneſſe by ſome Pretenders , againſt which He 
hath ſo Learnedly diſputed in his firſt part Of the Uſe- 
fulneſſe of Experimenrall Philofopby,p.74.&c. ) in ex- 
plicating the Appearances, yet conſidering the ſeveral Ale 
terations and Additions (the bappy produtt of his penetra- 
ting judgment) made therein, I may not ſcruple to call it a 
New Hypotheſis, peculiar to the Author,made ont by dais 
ly Obſervations, familiar Proofs and Experiments, and Y 
exat and eaſily praticable Chymical Proceſſes,whereby 
one of the moſt abſtruſe parts of Natural Philoſopby, the 
Origine of Formes and Qualities, which ſo mach vexed 


and puzzled the Antients, and which, 1 world ſpeak with 


the leave of the Carteſians, their Ingenious Maſter durſt 
fſearce venture upon, or at leaſt was unwilling to handle at 
large, is now fully cleared and become mani{eft : ſo that 
from this very Eſſay we may well take hope and juyfully 
expetF to ſee the noble ProjeRt of the famars VERULAM 


(hith:rto reckon'd among the Deſiderata j receive 3ts full Þ 


and perfett- Accompliſhment, I mean,a real nſeful,and ex- 
p:rimental Phy fiology eſtabliſhed and bottomed upon eaſie, 
true, and generally received Principles : But I ſpall nct 
foreſtall thy judgment either about the Excellency of the 
Arnuthor, or his Subjett, who bath ſo freely communicated 
to. the World thoſe treaſures of Learning, wherewith hi 
ind is enrich:d , but ſhall (on referre you to the Work 
it elf, after 1 have given you the(e few Advertiſements. 

T he following Diſcourſe (as 1 caſily percervable by din 
vers Paſſages thereof) being written ſeveral years ſince 
whole and entire, as now it 1s, I know net whether it will 
be worth while to intimate, that the Author, caſually tur- 
ning over of late a very recent Chymical Writer, found in 
ene of his Treatiſes ( divers of which he never to this day 
read 0-107) a part of the Fifth Experiment of the ſecond 
Sei, but, as He profiſſes, ( and ſure 5 like to be be- 
EOgy licved) 


it 
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The Publiſher to the Reader? 


tieved,) he did not dream that That Chymiſt or any other 


Author whatſoever had lighted cn that part of the Experi. 
ment, 1: & good while after he had made and examined 
T hat among many others concerning Salts, as may be eafily 
gue ſd by the peculiar uſes and applications He made of it. 
And though He had met with ſo unlikely an Experiment 
in a Writer, who, whether he deſerve it or no , has the ill 
fortune to be much accuſ*dof Inſincerity,and ſome of whoſe 
wore eaſie proceſſes our Author (who yet is willing toſpart 
by Name, and ſeems to thizh his works not aſeleſſe) could 
»ot findto ſucceed, He ſhinld not have taken it upon his 
Authority, no more then he is wont to take other Proceſ- 
ſes, divers of which He yet in the general (uppoſes may be 
true upon the relation of other Chymiſts, whoby blemiſhing 
their Bucks by things untrue and juſtly ſuſpicions are nos 
to be rilyedon, nor much thanked by wary men, But 
zwill probably appear leſſe pertinent to adde any thing fur- 
thr onthis ſubjeft, then to take notice, that when the Au- 
thor had once conſented to the Publication of the following 


| Papers, He ſeveral times wiſh d for an Opportunity 80 


make the Experiments ana Oblervations, He now pre« 
ſents to the Publick more full and compleatthen they were 
when addreſs'd to a private Friend. But the Contagion, 
that drove him from the Places where his Accommoaatiens 
for repeating Fxp:riments were, oblig'd Him to apply 


| Himſelf to other Studies and Employments. 


And upon the ſame account though he afterwards found 
many of hut Nores #pen ether parts of the Eſſay of Salt= 


| petre, and have lying by bim divers Papers concevning 


Senſible Qualities ard Senſation in general,and the Pro- 
duction of -econd Qualities, rogerher with a culleflien of 
Notes about Occult Qualities, and ſome oth:r Subjetts of 
kin to thoſe of this Book, yet having, upon the (reſply inti« 
mated Occajion,diverted his Thoughts to atherSubjets, He 
will not engage bimſelf to put together and com municate his 
Colleftions on theſe Subjett by any Publick premiſe. Fur« 


The Publiherto the Reader, 

* Furthermore, as the Author has in the following Dif. 
quiſtions ain d not at the raiſung or abetting a Fattton um 
Philoſophy, but at the Diſcovery of the Truth, fo he ts not 
. Yo ſollicitoms what every ſort of Reader will think of his At- 
fermypts, (which tes caſte to foreſee are not likg to be overwel» 
come to the: Fotaries of the School Philoſophy) as to refuſe 
a Compliance with the defires of his Friends ; who have 
been long ſince very earneſt with him not to ſpend that time 
' In Replies to particular Perſons, which might be more uſe 
folly impley'd in purſning further Diſcoveries of Nature 
by Experiments. fhe meet with any cogent and material 
Objettions againſt any of his chief Opinions, He 5s enough a 
Lover of Truth, to be diſpoſ'd ro think himſelf cblig'd 
by thoſe that ſhall ſhew him his Miſtakes,and to take occa- 
fron to reſorme them. But if nothing new or weighty b: 
rg d, He conſider s,that he lives in an Age,wherein he has 
obſerv'd (even in his Own caſe) that Trath, if recommen- 
ded by real Experiments, will in time make their own way, 
ard wherein live ſtore of Ingeniom Men,who,for the main, 
ap prove the Opinions,and probably will not diſlike the Ar- 
guments he has propoſ d,and who being more at leiſure then 
He to write Polemicall Bocks,will not ſulemtly ſuffer what 
they judge Truth to be rriumph'd over, or oppreſs'd 
by thoſe, who , imploying »ſnally but Scholaſtical Argu- 
ments, may be confuted by Anſwers of the like nature. And 
therefore He doubts not, but that ſome Learned Favonreri 
of the Corpuſcularian Philoſophy (ef which be hath en- 
deavour* d to make ont thoſe parts, wherein they almoſt all 
apree) will be both able and willing te arfend thoſe Diſco 
veries by rational Diſputations,that they have not Oppor- 

runiry to increaſe byNew Experiments. 
In th: mean while I have no Temptation to doubt in 
the leaf, but that this curions and excellent Piece will be 
' entertained andreceived by all that have any regard te the 
reat concerns of Learning with that guſt del:gbt, reſp, 
and eſtimation whichit ſo highly merits. The 
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A Stis the part. of a Mineraliſt bath to diſcover new 
Mines, and to work thoſe chat are already diſco- 
vered, by ſeparating and melting the Oares go reduce 
them into perfe& metal; ſo Ieſteem, that it becomes a 
Naturaliſt, not onely to deviſe Hypotheſes and Experi= 
ments, but to examine and improve thoſe that are alrea= 
dy found out. Upon this conſideration (among other 
motives)-I was invited to make the following Atrempt, 
thoſe qr coming to be expoſ'd to other eyes 
ben thoſe for which they were firſt written, *cwill 
be requiſite to give the pablick ſome account ot the 
Occaſion, the Scope, and ſome Circumſtances. And this 
I ſhall do the more'fully, becauſe the reaſons 1 am to 
render of my way of writing in reference to. the Peri- 
patetick Philoſophy muſt contain Intimations, whictr 
perhaps will not be uſeleſſe co ſome ſorts of Readers, 
(eſpecially Gentlemen ) and by being apply'd to moſt 
of thoſe other parts of my Writings that relate to the 
School Philoſophy, may do them good ſervice, and fave 
both my Readers and me ſome trouble of Repetitions. 
| Having four or five years ago publiſh'd a little 
Phyſico-Chymical Tra& about thie differing patts and 
redintegration of Nitre, I found as well by other ſigns 
as by the early ſollicications of the Stationer for 4 new 
Edition, that I had nocauſe to complain of the recepti= 
0n that had been given ic: But I obſerved too, that ths 
Diſcourſe,conſiſting chiefly of Reflexions that were oc= 
cafionally made upon tlie Phenom: na of a ſingle Experts 
ment,was more available to confirm thoſe in the Core 
puſcularian Philoſophy, that had already ſomewhat in« 
quir'd into it,then to acquaint thoſe with the principles 
and notions of ic, who were utter ſtrangers to ir; and as 
2 The following Preface being _ 'd only to Pyrophil:s, 
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to many readers was fitter to excite a curioſity for that 
Philoſophy,then to give an 1ntrodution thereunto. Up- 
this occaſion it came into my mind, that about the time 
when I writ that Eſſay about Salt-petre, (which was di- 
vers years before twas publiſhed) I had alſo ſome 
thoughts ofa Hiſtory oft Qualities, and that baving in 
looſe ſheets ſer down divers Obſervations and Experi- 
ments proper for ſuch a deſign, I had alſo drawn up 
a Diſcours, which was ſo contriv'd, that though ſome 
parts of it were written in ſuch a manner, as that they 
may ſerve for Expoſitory Notes upon ſome particular 
paſlages ofthe Eſſay; yet thoſe parts with the reſt might 
ſerve ior a general Preface to the Hiſtory of Qualities, 
in cafe I ſhould ever have conveniency as well as incli- 
nation to make the proſecuting of it.my buſineſs, andin 
the mean time might preſent that Pyrophi/as tro whom | 
writ ſome kind of introduction to the principles of the 
Mechanical Philoſophy, by expounding to bim, as far as 
my thoughts and Experiments would enable me to do, in 
few words, what according to the Corpufcularian noti- 


ons may be thought of the nature and Origine of Qua- | 
lities and Forms; the knowledg of which either makes or | 


ſuppoſes rhe moſt fundamental and uſeful part of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy. And to invite me to make uſe of theſe 
conſiderations and tryalsabourt Qualities and Forms, it 


_ opportunely happen'd, thar chough I could not find ma- 


ny of the Notes written about particular Qualities, (my 
looſe papers having been, during the late confuſions, 
much ſcatter'd by the many removes 1 bad then occaſion 
co make ) yet when laſt winter, being urged to publiſh 
my hiſtory of Cold, (which ſoon afrer came forth) 1 ru« 
mag'd among my looſe Papers, I found, that the ſeveral 
ores of mine that he bad met with under various 
heads, but yer all concerning the-Origine of Forms and 


Qualities.rogetber with the Preface addreſs'd to Pyro- | 
p:i4zs, (though writtenat diſtant times and places) bad | 
R two. 
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The Anthor to the Reader: 


two or tfiree years before, by the careofan induſtrious 
perſon with whom I lefc them, been fairly copied out to« 
gether, (which circumſtance I mention, that the Reader 
may not wonder to find the following Book not written 
uniformly in one continued tenor) excepting ſome Ex- 
periments, which having been of my own making, twas 
not difficult for me to perfect, either out of my Notes 
and memory, or (where ] doubted their ſufficiency) by 
repeated-Tryals. So chat if the urgency wherewith dis 
vers ingenious men preſs'd the publication of my new 
Experiments about Cold, and my unwillingneſs to pro- 
trad it, till the froſty ſeaſon, that was fittelt to examine 
and prove them, were all paſt, had nor prevail'd with me 
tolet thoſe Obſervations be made publick the faſt Win- 
ter, they might have been accompanied with the preſent 
Eſſay ot the Origine of Qualities and Forms, which may 
be premiſ'd to what L have written touching any of the 
particular Qualities, ſince ic contains Experiments and 
Conſiderations fit co be preliminary to them all. 

But though I was by this means diverted from putting 
out the following Treatiſe ar the ſame time with the Hi= 
ſory of Cold,yer I was without much difficulty preyail'd 
with not to alter my intentions of ſuffering it ro come 
abroad; beeauſe divers of my Hiſtorical accounts of 
ſome particular Qualities are to be reprinted, which may 
'xeceive much light and confirmation by the things deli- 
yer'd in this preſent Treatiſe about Qualities and Forms 
in general. To which inducement was added the per. 
' ſwaſion of {ome ingenious perſons , who are pleaſd to 
confeſſe their having receiv'd more information and ſa- 
tisfaRion in theſe Papers then | durſt pretend to give 
them: though indeed the Subject isfo noble and impor- 
tant, and does ſo much want the being illuſtrated by 
ſome diſtin and experimental Diſcours, that ot onely 
if I did not ſuſpe& my Friends of partiality,l ſhould hope 
that it may gratify many _ and inſtruct _ 

2 | then 
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The Author to the Reader. 
then a ſew: but ſuch as it is I do not altogether deſpair 


That it will prove neither unacceptable nor uſeleſſe. And | 
indeed the doArines,of Forms and Qualities, and Gene» | 


ration, and Corruption, and Alteration are wont to be 
treated of by Scholaſtical Philoſophers in ſo obſcure, fo 
perplex'd, and ſo unſatisfatory a way, and their dif- 
courſes upon theſe ſubjeRs do conſiſt ſo much more of 
Logical and Metaphyſical notions & niceties then of Phy- 
ſical Obſervations and reaſonings, that it is very difficult 
for any Reader of but an ordinary capacity to under. 
ſand what they mean, and no leffe difficult for any in- 
relligent and unprejudic'd Reader —_—_—_— in what 
they teach:which is oftentimes ſo precarious and ſo con- 
tradiciovs to its ſelf, that moſt Readers, (without al. 
waies excepting ſuch ag are learned and ingenious) frigh- 
red by the darkneſſe and difficulties wherewith theſe 
ſubjects have been ſurrounded, do not ſo much as look 
after or read over theſe general and controverted mate 
ters, about which the'Schools make ſo much noiſe; but 
deſpairing to find any ſatisfaction in the ſtudy of them, 
| berake themſelves immediately to that part of Phy licks 
That treats of particular Bodies:ſo that to theſe jt willnot 
be unacceptable to have any intelligible notions offer'd 
them of thoſe things, which as they are wont to be pro- 
poſ'd, are not wont to be underſtood: rhough yet the 
ſubjects themſelves, if I miſtake not, may be juſtly reck- 
on'd not onely among the nobleſt and moſt important 
bur (in caſe they be duely propoſ'd) among the uſeful- 
leſt and moſt delightful ſpeculations that belong to Phy- 
dicks. | | 
I conſider too, that among thoſe that are inclin'd to 
that Philoſophy, which I find I have been much imitated 
in calling Corp»ſcnlarian, there are many ingenivus per- 
fons, eſpecially among the Nobility and Gentry, who 
having been firſt drawn to like this new way of Philoſo- 
phy by the ſight of ſome Experiments, which for their 
| Novelty 


- 
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The Anthoy to the Reader. 


novelty or prettineſſe they were much pleaf'd with, or 
for their ſtranpeneſſe they admir'd, bave afterwards de- 
lighred themſelves to make or ſee variety of Experi- - 
_ ments, without having ever had the opportunity to be 
iuſtructed in the rudiments or fundamental notions of 
that Philoſophy, whoſe pleaſing or amazing productions 
have enamour'd them of it. And as our Pyrophilns, for 
whom theſe Notes were drawn up, did in ſome regards 
belong to this ſort of Yirt=eſs, ſo tis not impoſſble bur 
that ſuch Readers as he was then, will not be ſorry to 
£ meet with a Treatiſe, wherein though my chief and 
- WW proper buſineſle be the giving ſome account of the na- 
tureand origine of Forms and Qualities; yet by reaſon 


p of the connexion and dependance berwixt theſe and 
E divers ofthe other principal things that belong co rhe 
k genera! part of Phyficks, I have been oblig'd ro rouch 
c upon ſo many other inportant points, that this Tract 
£ may in ſome ſort exhibit a Scheme of, ar ſerve for an 
p IntroduRion into the Elements of the Corpuſcularian 
_ philoſophy. | 
L And as thoſe Readers tbat have had the curioſity to 
- peruſe what is commonly taught in the Schools about 
_ Forms,and Generation,and Corruption, and thoſe other 
C things we have been mentioning, and have (asis uſual 
- I among ingenious Readers) quitted the ſtudy of thoſe 
C I unſatisfactory intricacies with dilgult, will nor be diſ- 


pleaſ'd to find in our Notes ſuch Explications of thoſe 

= I thingsas render them ar leaſt intelligible: ſo ic will not 

perhaps prove unacceptable ro ſuch Readers, to find 

thoſe matters which che Schools bad interwoven wich 

Ariſtotle's Do&rine, reconcil'd and accommodated to 
the notions of the Corpuſcular Phyſicks, 

+ Tfir be ſaid, that I bave left divers things unmenti- 

. on'd whichare wont to be largely treated of by the 4- 

riſtotelians, and particularly have omitted the diſcuſſion 

of ſeveral Queſtions, abour which they are wont yery 

b 3 folemn- 
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ſolemnly and eagerly to contend, I readily acknowledge 
It to be true: bur I anſwer further, that to do otherwiſe 
then I have done, were not agreeable to the nature of 
my defign, as is declar'd in the preface to Pyrophils; and 
that though moſt Readers will not take notice of it, yet 
ſuch as are converſant in that ſort of Authors will, I 
preſume, eaſily find, that I have not lefr them uncon- 
ſulted, but have had the curioſity to reſort to ſeveral 
both ofthe more and of the leſſe recent Scholaſtical wri- 
ters about Phyſicks, and to ſome of the beſt Metaphyſt- 
_ Cians to boot, that I might the becter inform my ſelf, 

both whar their opinions are, and upon what arguments 
they are grounded. But as 1 found thoſe inquiries far 
more troubleſome then uſeful, ſo I donbt not that my 
omiſſions will not much difpleaſe that ſort of Readers, 
for whoſe ſake chiefly tis that theſe papers are permitted 
to be made publick, For if I ſhould increaſe the obicuri- 
ty of the things themſelvesI treat of, by adding the ſe- 
veral obſcurer Comments (rather then Explications ) 
and the perplex'd and contradictious opinions I have 
met with amoog Scholaſtick writers; I doubt that ſuch 
perſons as I chiefly write for, would inſtead of better 
comprehending what I ſhould /o deliver, abſolutely for- 
dear toreadit. And there being many Dotrines, to 
which number this we are ſpeaking of ſeems to belong, 
wherein the ſame innate light or other arguments that 
diſcover the truth do likewiſe ſufficiently ſhew the er- 
roneouſneſs of diſfenting opinions, 1 hope it may ſuf- 
kice eo propoſe and eſtabliſh the notions thar are to be 
jmbrac'd, without ſollicitouſly diſproving what cannot 
be crue, if thoſe be ſo. And indeed there are many 0» 
pinions and arguments of good repute in the Schools, 
which do ſo entirely rely upon the authority of Ariſtotle 
or ſome of his more celebrated followers, that where 
that Authority is not acknowledg'd, to fall upon a ſo- 
lema conſutation of what has been ſo precariouſly bh. 
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vancd, were not onely unneceſfary but indiſcreet even 
ina Diſcourſe not confin'd to the brevity challeng'd by 
the nature of this of Ours. And there are very many 
Queſtions and Controverſies, which though hotly and 
clamorouſly contended about, and indeed pertinenc 
and fit enough to be debated in their Philoſophy, do yer 
ſo much ſuppoſe che truth of ſeveral of their Tenents, 
which the new Philoſophers reje&, or are grounded up- 
on Technical Terms or forms of ſpeaking, that ſuppoſe 
the rruth of ſuch opinions, oy are expreſſions, whereof 
we neither do nor need make any uſe: that to bave in- 
ſerted ſuch debates into ſuch a Diſcourſe as. mine, would 
have been not onely tedious but impertinent. As (for 
inſtance)thoſe grand diſputes,wherher the four Elements 
are endow'd with diſtin&t ſubſtantial Forms, or have 
onely their proper qualities in ſtead of them? and whe- 
ther they remain in mix'd bodies according to their 
Forms or according to their Qualities? and whecher the 
former or the latter of tboſe be or be not refracted? 
Theſe, I ſay, and divers other controverſies about the 
four Elements and their -manner of miſtion are quite 
out of doors in their Philoſophy, that acknowledg net- 
ther that there are four Elements, nor that Cold, Hear, 
Dryneſſe,and Moiſture are, in che Peripatetick ſenſe,firit 
Qualities, or that there are any ſuch things as ſubſtanti- 
al Forms 5» rerum natura. And it made me the more un- 
willing to ſtuff theſe Papers with any needleſſe School. 
controverſies, becauſe I found upon peruſal of ſeveral 
Scholaſtick writers, (eſpecially the recenter, who may 


' probably be ſuppeſ'd co be the moſt refin'd ) that; they 


do not alwaies mean the ſame things by the ſame cerms, 
but ſome imploy them in one ſenſe, others in another, 
and ſometimes the ſame Writer uſes them in very diffs. 
ring ſenſes; which 1 am oblig d to take notice of, thar 


ſuch Readers as have conſulted tome of choſe Authors 


may not accuſe me of miſtaking or inju-ing fame of che 
b a | Schola« 
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Scholaſtical Terms and notions he may meet with in 
theſe papers, when I have onely imploy'd them in the 
ſenſe of other School-wricers which 1 judg'd preferrible. 
And this puts me in mind of intimating, that whereas 
on the contrary, 1 ſometimes imploy'd variety of Terms 
and phraſes to expreſle the ſame thing, 1 did it purpoſe- 
ly, though perhaps to the prejudice of my own reputati- 
on, for the adyantage of Pyrophilus; both 1 and others 
having obſerved, that the'ſame unobvious notions being 
ſeveral wayes expreſs'd, ſome Readers even among the 
ingenioſer ſort of them will take it up much better in 
one of thoſe Expreſſions, and ſome in' another. 

But perhaps it will be wondred at even by ſome of the 
new Philoſophers, that diſſenting fo much as 1 do from 
Ariſtotle and the Schoolmen, 1 ſhould overlook or decline 
ſome arguments, which ſome very ingenious men think 
to be of very great force againſt the dofrine 1 oppoſe. 
Burt divers of theſe arguments being ſuch as the I ogici- 
ans Call ad hominem, 1 thoughr 1 might well enough 
{pare them. For I have obſery*d Ari/fotle in bis Phyſicks 

. To write yery often in ſo dark and ambiguous a way,that 
tis far more difficult then one would think to be fare 
what his opinion was: and the unlearned and too fre- 
quently jarring gloſſes of his interpreters bave often 

Thade the Comment darker then the Text: fo that 
(though in moſt ir be, yet) in divers caſes tis not caſie 
(eſpecially without the expence of many words) to lay 
open the contradictions of the Peripatetick dorine, be- 
fides that the urging ſuch contradiRtions are oftentimes 
fitter to ſilence an anwary Adverſary, then fatisfie a 

wary and judicious Reader, It being very poſſible, that 

a man may contradi& himſelf in two ſeveral places of 

his works, and yer not be in both of them in the wrong: 

For one of his. aſſertions, though inconſiſtent with the 

other,may yet be conſiſtent with truth. But this is not 

all | bave to ſay on this occaſion. For beſides that ba- 
| ving 
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ving for many reaſons elſewhere mention'd purpoſely 
forborn the reading of ſome very much and for ought 
I know very juſtly eſteem'd diſcourſes abour general 
Hypotheſes, tis very poſlible that 7may be a ſtranger to 
ſome of thoſe arguments: beſides this, I ſay, I confeſle I 
have purpoſely torborn to make uſe of others, which I 


have ſufficiently taken notice of. For ſome of thoſe Ra- 


- Liocinations would engage him that ſhould imploy them, 


to adopt an Hypotheſis or Theory, in which perhaps 1am 
not ſo throughly ſatisfied, and of which 1 do not conceive 
my ſelf to have on this occafion, any neceſſity to make 
uſe : and accordingly I have forborn to imploy Argu- 
ments, that are either grounded on,«y ſuppoſe Indivifible 
Corpuſcles calld Atoms , or any innate metion belonging 
to them; or that the Eſſence of Bodies conſiſts in Extenſi . 
on, or that a Vacuum is impoſlible; or that there are ſuch 
Globali celeftes, or ſuch a XMſateria ſubtils, as the Carteſi- 
ans imploy to explicate moſt of the Phenomena of Na- 
ture. For theſe and divers other Notions, I (who here 
write rather for the Corpuſcularians in general, then 
any party of them thought it improper needleſly to take 
in,diſcourſing, ether againſt thoſe ro whom theſe things 
appear as diſputable,as the Peripatetick Tenents ſeem ro 
me; or for to ſatisfie an ” perſon, whom it were 
not fair to impoſe upon with Norioxs , that | did nor my 


| felfthink proper. 


And on the like Account I forbore ſuch Arguments 
as thoſe that ſuppoſe in Nature and Bodles inanimate, 
Deſignes and Paſſions proper to Living, and perhaps pe- 
culiar to Intelligent, Beings , and (ſuch as) ſome Proofs 
that are drawn from the Theology ofthe Schools: (which 
I wiſh leffe interwoven with 4riforle's Philoſophy. ) 
For though there be ſome things,which feem to be of this 
ſort, (as Arguments drawn from final cauſes in divers 
particulars that concern Animals, ) which in a ſound 


_ ſpnſfe,I not onely admit bug maintain; yet ſince, as they 


are 
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are wont to be propoſ'd, they are liable enough to be 
queſtion'd, I chought it expedient for my preſenc deſign 
to pretermit them, as things that I do not abſolutely 
need; though the imploying ſome ofthem would facilitate 
my Task. And this 1 did the ratber, becauſe I alſo forbear 
to anſwer Arguments,that however vehemently andſub- 
tly urg'd by many of the modern Schoolmen of the Ro- 
man Catholick Communion, are either confeſſedly, or at 
feaſt really built upon ſome Theologicall Tenents of 
theirs,which being oppoſ'd by the Divines of other Chur- 
ches, and not leit unqueſtion'd by ſome Acute ones of 
their own, would not be proper to be ſolemaly taken no- 
tice of by Me,whoſe bulineſle in this Trat is to diſcourſe 
of Natural things as a Naturaliſt , wichout invading the 
Province of Divines, by intermedlihg with Supernatural 
Myſteries,ſuch as thoſe,upon which divers of the Phyſico- 
Theologicall Tenents of the Schoolmen, eſpecially about 
real Qualities,and *tbe Separableneſſe of Accidents from 
Subjects of Inheſion, are mavifeſtly, if not alſo avowedly 
grounded. But to return to the other things I was ow- 
ning to have lefc unmention'd; notwithſtanding all that I 
have been ſaying, I readily acknowledge, that in ſome 
recent Authors, that have been 1mbracers of the new 
Philoſophy, 1 have met with ſome paſſages , that might 
well and pertinently be taken into the following Diſ- 
courſe, but That having been (as 1 formerly intimated) 
eranſcrib'd ſome years ago, I cannot now ſo convenient- 


* Atque bec ſentcntia (of the Diſtin&ion and Separableneſle of 
Quantity from Matter) eſt omnino tenenda : quanquam enim nos poſſit 
ratione natnrali ſufficiente! demonſftrari , tamen ex priacipius Theologie 
conviacitur eſſe vera,. maxime propter myſtcrium Euchariſtie « Suarcy, 
diſp.Meraph.40.p.m.34t. pauciſque interjefis, —prima ratis pro bac 
ſententiaeſt, quia in myſterio Euchariſtize Deus [eparavit quantitatews X 
ſubſtautzis panis + vini,&c. & p.m. 342, —Hec reſponſio ep ſententia 
[ Adverſariorum]} fc explicata non poteſt facile e> evidenter impuenari, 
fiſtendo in puro naturali;aihilominus tamen,partim rationc naturalt,partins 
adjuntlo myſterio ſufficientiſeme improbatur, l 
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ly Alter it: which I am the leſſe troubled at,becauſe theſe 
few additional Arguments, thought fir to illuſtrate or 
confirme, being not neceſſary to make out what has been 
deliver'd,may lafely be Jet alone,unlefſe chere happen(as 
"tis not unlikely there may ) an occaſion of reprinting 
theſe Notes, with ſuch Enlargements as may make them 
the more fit to be an IntroduRion into the Corpuſcular 
Philoſophy, 

1 hope then upon the whole matter, that I have pitch'd 
upon that way that was the moſt conducive to iny De- 
fgn, partly by inſiſting onely on thofe Opinions, whether 
true or falſe , which for their Importance or Difficutty 
ſeem'd to deſerve to be particularly eicher explicared or 
diſprov'd; and partly, by chooſing to imploy fuch Argu- 
ments as | thought the cleareſt, 'and cogenteſt , and by 
their aſſuming rhe leaſt of any, ſeemed the eaſieſt to be 
vindicated from Exceptions : without troubling my ſelf 
to anſwer ObjeRions, that appear'd rather to be drawn 
from Metaphyſical or Logical Subcilties, or to be groun- 
dedupon the Authority of men, then to be Phyſical Ra- 
tiocinations, founded upon Experience, or the nature of 
the things under debate, eſpecially having in the propo- 
fal and confirmation of the Truth , fo laid the grounds, 
and intimated'the wayes of anſwering'whar is like to be 
colourably objected againſt it,that an ingenious man may 


well enough furniſh himſelf with Weapons to defend the 


Truth,out ofthe Notions, Hints,and Experiments, wheres 
with in this Trac care has been taken to accompany it. 
And my forbearing to proſecute ſome of the Peripates 
tick Controverſies any further then I have done, will nor, 
L hope, be blam'd by chem,that have obſerv'd as well as 1, 
how much thoſe Diſputes are wont to be lengthned by 
ſuch frivolous Diſtin&tions, as de not deſerve to be ſ{o- 
lemnly examin'd, eſpecially in ſuch a compendious Trea- 
tiſe as Qurs. For an attentive Reader needs not be much 
converſant with the writings of the modern Peripate- 
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ticks, about ſuch ſubjects as Subſtantial Forms, Genera« 
tion, Corruption, &c. to take notice, that *tis their Cu- 
Kome,when they find themſelves diſtreſſ'd by a ſolid Ar- 
gument,' to endeavour to elude it by ſome pirtiſull Di- 
ſtinQion or otber, which is uſually ſo groundleſle,and fo 
unintelligible, or ſo nugatory, or ſo impertinent to the 
Subje&, or atleaſt ſo inſufficient for the purpoſe 'cis al- 
ledg'd for, that to vouchſafe it a ſollicirous Confutation 
might queſtion a Writers Judgment with intelligent Rea» 
ders; who by ſuch inſignificanc DiſtinRions are ſatisfy'd 
of nothing ſo much as that the Framers of them had ra- 
ther ſay (that which indeed amounts to ) nothing, then 
not ſeem to ſay ſomerhing. And of ſuch Evaſions they 
may probably be emboldned to make uſe,by the practice 
of Ariſtotle himſelf, ro whom ſuch obſcure and unſatiſ- 
faRory DiſtinRions are ſo tamiliar, that I remember one 
of his own Commentators * (and he one of the moſt ju- 
dicious ) could not forbear, upon a certain Text of his 
Maſters to complain of ir , and particularly to take no- 
tice, that That one Diſtintion of az & potentiaruns 
through almoſt all, 4rior/es Philoſophy, and is imploy'd 
to ſhitr off thoſe difficulties be could not clearly Explicate. 

By which nevertheleſſe 1 would not be underſtood to 
cenſure or decry' the whole Peripatetick Philoſophy , 
much leffe to deſpiſe Ariftorle himſelf; whoſe own Wri- 
tings give me ſometimes cauſe alittle to wonder, to find 
ſome Abſurdities ſo confidently father'd upon him hy 
his Schalaſtick Interpreters. For I look upon Ariſtorle as 


* The Author here meant is the Inquifitive Peripatetick Cabe®* 
us, who in one place hath theſe words, wt hanc queſtienem ſo! vat, re- 
currit ad illam diftiaRionem fibi valde familiarem; qua utitur Ariſtoteles 
in tota ſua Philoſophia, quotres obviam habet aliquam gravem difficulta« 
tem, diſtinguit enim aft vel potentia;&c, In another theſe; — Due eft 
diftinfio quedam familiaris Ariſtoteli , quam applicat omnibus rebus, ubi 
difficultates urgent, & videtur iſtis vocibus quaſi fatali gladio omnes re» 
ſeiadere difficultatis nodos, vix enim eft difficult as, cui non putat ſe ſas 
tisf acere diſtingnends aftu & potentia, | ; 
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one (though but as ove amongſt may) of thoſe fam'd Ani 
tients, whoſe Learning about Alexanders time ennobled 
Gyeece,and [I readily allow him moſt of the praiſes due to 
great Wits , excepting thoſe which belong to clear-bea- 
ded Naturaliſts. Ang I bere declare once-or all, that 
where in the following Trat, or any other of my wrie 
tings, 1 do indefinitely depretiate Ariſtotle's DoQrine, I 
would be underſtood to ſpeak of his Pbyſicks, or rather 
of the Speculative part of them, ( for his Hiſtorical Wri- 
tings concerning Animals I much eſteem) nor do I ſay, 
that even theſe may not have their uſe among Scholars , 
and even in Univerſities , if they be retain'd and ſtudied 
with due cautions and Limitations, (of which I have 
elſewhere ſpoken.) 

But to reſume the Diſcourſe, whence the Peripatetick 
Diſtin&ions tempted me to digreſſe, by any thing I for- 
merly ſaid , I would not in the leaſt diſparage thoſe ex- 
cellent , and eſpecially thoſe modern Authors, that have 
profeſſedly oppoſed the Ariſtotelian Phyſicks : (ſuch as 
Lucretins, Verulam, Baſſo ,Des Cartes and his Followers, 
Gaſſendus, the two Boots, Magnenus, Pemble, Helmont,) 
nor be thought ro have made no uſe of any of their Co» 
Sitations or Arguments, - For though ſome of their 
Books I could not procure, when I had occaſion to bave 
recourſe tothem , and though the weakneſle of my Eyes 
diſcourag'd me from peruſing thoſe parts of others, that 
concern'd not the SubjeR { was treating of, yet 1 hope 
I have been beneficced by thoſe I have conſulted , and 
might have been more ſo, by the Learned Gaſſendus's 
Litcle, bur Ingenious, Syutagma Philoſophia Epicars, if 1 
bad more ſeaſonably been acquainted with it. 

But whether we have treated ofthe Nature and Ori- 
Sine of Forms and Qualities in a more comprehenſive 
way then others, whether we have by new and fit Simili- 
tudes and Examples,and other means rendred ic more in« 
telligible then chey haye done , whether we bave added 

any 
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any conſiderable number of Notions aud Arguments,to- 
wards the compleating and confirming of che propoſ'd 
Hypotheſis, wh:ther we bave with reaſon diſmiſs'd Argu- 
ments unfit to berely'd on,and whether we have propoſ'd 
ſome Notions and Arguments ſo warily, as to keep 
them from being lyable ro Exceptions or Evaſions, where- 
to they were obnoxious as others have propol'd chem, 
whether (1 ſay ) we havedone all or any of theſe in the 
firſt or Speculative part of this Treatiſe, we willingly leave 
the Reader to judge : But in the ſecond or Hiſtorical 
part of ic, perhaps he will be invited to grant, that we 
have done that part of Phyſicks we have been treating of 
ſome little ſervice: ſince by the Lovers of real Learning, 
it was very much wiſh'd , that the Doctrines of the new 
Philoſophy (as 'tis call'd) were back'd by particular Exe 
periments; the want of which 1 have endeavour'd to 
ſupply, by annexing ſome, whoſe Nature and Novelty 
T am made believe will render them as well Acceptable 
as InſtruRtive, For though, that I mighr not anticipate 
what belongs to other papers, 1 did not make the Laſt 
Section conſiſt of above a Decad of them,and though, for 
the reaſons intimated in the Advertiſements premiſ'd to 
them, I did not expreſly mention to Pyrophilzs all that T 
could have told him about them, ye: | bave been carefull 
ſo to chooſe them, and to interweave hints in delivering 
them, that a ſagacious Reader, who ſhall have the Curie 
ofity to try them heedfully, and make Reflexions on the 
ſeveral Phenomena,that in likelihood will occurre to him, 
will (if I miſtake not)receive no contemptible informatie 
on , as of ſome other things, ſo particularly about the 
nature of Mixtions, ( which 1 take to be one of the moſt 
important and yſeful, though negleRed and ill under- 
NKood, Doctrines of the PraRtical part of Phyficks ) and 
may probably light upon more then he Expects, or 1 have 
tully Delivered, and perhaps too more then | Foreſaw. 
_ - And though ſome /irrzeft , more converſant poke 
| wit 
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with Things then Books, preſuming the Decay ofthe 
Feripatetick Philoſophy to be every where as great,as 'tis 
among them in Exg/and, may think that a Dottrine, 
which they look on as Expiring , need not have been ſo 
ſollicitouſly confured : yer thoſe that know how deep 
rooting this Philoſophy has caken ( both elſewhere, and 
particularly) in thoſe Academies, where it has flou« 
riſh'd for many Ages, and in ſome of which *tis, exclue 
ſively to the Mechanical Philoſophy, water'd and fenced 
by their Statutes or their Superiours : and he that alſo. 
knows, how much more eafie ſome (more ſubtle, then 
Candid) Wits find it plauſibly to defend an Error, then 
ingeniouſly to confeſſe it, will not wonder,that 1 ſhould 
think, that a Do&rine ſo advantag'd, though it be too 
erroneous to be Fear'd ,is yet too conſiderable to be De- 
ſpifd. And not to queſtion , whether ſeveral of thoſe, 
that moſt contemn the favourers of the Peripatetick Hy- 
potheſis,as the later Diſcoveries have reduc'd them to Re-= 
form ir, be not the leaſt provided to anſwer their Argu- 
ments : (not to queſtion this, I ſay,) there are divers of 
our Adverſaries ( miſled onely by Education, and mo- 
rally harmleſſe prejudices) who do ſo much Deſerve a 
berter cauſe, then that which Needs all their ſubtilty 
without being Worthy of it , that 1 ſhall think more 
paines, then I have taken,very uſefully beſtow'd,if my Ar» 
guments and Experiments prove fo happy , as to unde- 
ceive Perſons, whoſe parts too unluckily confin'd to Nars 
row and Fruitleſſe Notions, would render them ilſuſtri- 
ous Champions for the Truths they areable ſo Subrlely 
to oppoſe 3 and who might queſtionleſſe performe Cons 
fiderable things, if they imploy'd as much Dexterity to 
Expound the Myſteries of Nature, as the Riddles of the 
School-men , and laid out their Wit and Induſtry to fur- 
mount the Obſcurity of Her works inſtead of that of 4- 
riſtotles, 
There might be a few other particulars fit to be taken 
rotice 
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notice of in this Preface , but finding that 1 had already 
mention'd them in that, which 1 had addreſl'd to Pyro- 
philas, my haſte makes me willing rather to refer the 
Reader thither for them , then Alter that, or Lengthen 
this; (which | ſhould think much too Long already, if it 
were not poſſible that it may hereafter prove Prelimi- 
nary to more papers then theſe 'tis now premiſ'd to.) So 
that there remaines but one Advertiſement neceflary to 
be given here, namely, that whereas in the following - 
Notes | ſeveral times ſpeak of the Author of the Eſſay of 
Salt-petre,as of a third perſon, the Occafion of that was, 
that when theſe Notes-and ſome about particular Quae« 
lities were written, I had a Deſign to make two diſtin& 
ſorts of Annotations upon that Eſſay , in the former 


whereof (which now comes forth) 1 aſſumed the perſon 


of a Corpuſcularian, and diſcourl'd at that rate ; But I 
had thoughts too (in caſe God were pleaſ'd ro grant me 
Life and Opportunity) to take a ſecond Review both of 
the Treatiſe it ſelf, and ofthe Notes on it , and op that 
occaſion to adde what my riper Thoughts and further 
Experience might ſuggeſt unto me. And that in my A- 
nimadverſions | might with the more freedome and Con- 
veniency Adde, Explain, Alter, and even Retrac, asI 
ſhould ſee cauſe, I thought it not amiſle to write them,as 
if they were made on the Work of another. By which 
Intimation tlie Reader may be aſlified to gueſſe how 
much 1 intended in the following Diſcourſe (in which,as 
in the Prefaces belonging to it, Iplay the Corpuſcularian) 
to reſerve my ſelf the Freedome of Queſtioning and Core 
recting upon the deſign'a Review any thing deliver'd 
in theſe Notes; and how much more 1c was inthem my 
defign to bring Pyrophilus Experiments and Queries to 
illuſtrate obſcure matcers , then by haſty Aſſertions to 
Dogmatize about them, | 


THE 
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ERA He Origine ( Pyrophilus) and 
A Natare of the Qualities of Bos 
ates is a Subjeet, that I have long 
lookt upon as one of the moſt Im- 
portant and Uſeful that the Nas 


*Nego tibi ullam eſſe formam nobis notam plenZ & plane; no- 
ſtramq; ſcientiam eſſe umbram in Sole. Scaliger, (Of whoſe £024 
ſefſ:on to the ſame purpoſe more are cited hereafter.) x 
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And tis chiefly by the Knowledge, ſuch as it 
i, that Experience (not CArt) hath taught Us, 
of theſe difering Lualities of Bodies that we are 
enabled, by a gue application of Agents to Pati: 
ents, toexerciſe the little Empire, that we have 
either Acquir'd or Regain'd over the Creatures. 
But I think not the contemplation of Qualities 
more Noble and Uſeful, then 1 find it Difficult; 
For what i wont tobe taught us of Qualities in 
the Schools, is ſo Slight and ill grounded, that it 
may be doubted, whather they have not rather 
Obſcured, then Illuſtrated the things they ſhould 
have explain'd. CAnd T1 was quickly diſcoura. 
ged from expetting to learn much from them of 


the Nature of diverſe Particular Dualities when 


] found, that except ſome few, which they tell 
Tonin General may be deduced (by wayes they 
leave thoſe to gueſie at that can, from thoſe four 
"Bualities, they are pleas'd io call the Firſt; they 
confefie, that the reſt ſpring from thoſe Forms 
of Bodies, whoſe particular Natures, the judici- 
ouſeſt of them acknowledge they cannot compre- 
h:nd, And Ariſtotle himſelf not onely doth 
(.25 we ſhall ſce anon) give us of Quality in Gee 
meral, (which yet ſeems far more eaſily define- 


able, then many a Farticular Duality,) no other 


then ſuch a definition, as is as Obſcure, as the 
thing to be declared by it, but 1 obſerve, not with» 
out ſome wonder, that in his eight Books of 
Phy ficks, where he profeſſealy treats ff the Ge» 
neras Aﬀections of Natural things, he leaves 


Out 
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ont the DoFfrine of Qualities; as after him Maa 
girus, and diverſe other Writers of the Peripa= 
tetick Phyſologie have done: which (by the way) 
I cannot but look upon 43 an Omiſſion. ſince Dua-= 
lities do as well ſeem to belong 10 Natur al Boates 
generally conſider d, as Place,Time, Motion, and 
thoſe other things, which upon that account are 
wont to be Treated of in the General part of 
Natural Philsſophy. The moſt Ingenious Des 
Cartes has ſomething concerning ſome Qual 
ties; but though, for reaſons elſewhere expreſſ'd, 
I have purpoſely for boru to peruſe his Syſteme of 
Philoſophy , -yet 1 find by Turning over the 


Leaves, that he has left moſt of the other Dua= 


lities Untreated of, and of thoſe that are more 
properly call'd Senſuble, he ſpeaks but veryBrief= 
ly and Generally, rather confider ing what they 
ao upon the Organs of Senſe, then what Changes 
happen in the 0bjets themſelves, to make thens 
Cauſe in us a Perception ſometimes of one Bude 
lity, and ſometimes of Another. Beſides, that his 
Explications do many of them /o depend upon 
His pecaliar Notions (of a Materia Subtilis, 
Globuli Secundi Elementi, and the like) and 
Theſe,' as it became ſoGreat a Perſon, he has 
ſo Interwoven with the reſt of hs Hypothes, 
that They can ſeldome be made Uſe of, withoub 
Adopting his whole Philoſophy. Epicurus indeed, 
and his Scholiaſt Lucretius, have given ſome 
good Hints concernins the Nature of ſome few 
Qualities, Bus beſide that even theſe Explis 
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The Preface, * 


edtions are diverſe of them either Doubtful or 
Imperfet, or both, there are many other Qua- 
lities, which are left for Others to Treat of. And 
zhis is the Second and maine Difficulty, which I 
find in inveſtigating the Nature of Qualities, 
2amely, that Whatever be to be thought of the 
General Theories of Ariſtotle or other Philoſo* 
phers concerning Qualities, we evidently want 
That, upon which 4 Theory, to be Solid andUſe- 
Fal, muſt be Built; 1 mean an Experimental 
Hiflory of them, cAnd thus we ſo want, 
that except perhaps what Mathematicians have 
done concerning Sounds, and the Gbſerva- 
tions ( rather then Experiments ) that our 
Tlluftriozs Verulam hath (in ſome few Pages) 
ſay'd of Heat , in hs ſhort Eſſay, De Forma 
Calidi; 1 know not CAny one Quality, of which 
any Author has yet given us an any thing com- 
petent Hiſtory. Theſe things I mention to Ton, 
Pyrophilus, ot at all to derogate from thoſe 
Great Men, whiſe deſign ſeems rather to have 
been to deliver Principles and Summaries of 
Philoſophy ,then to inſiſt upon Particulars;but for 
the purpoſe, that ſince the Nature of Qualities 
# ſo beneficial a ſpeculation, my labours may not 
be look'd upon as wholly Uſeleſt, though 1 can 
contribute but alittle to the clearing of it: and 
that ſince tis ſoabſtruſe a ſubjetF, 1 may be par- 
don'd, if 1 ſometimes miſſethe Mark, and leave 
divers things uncompleated; That being but what 
ſuch great Philoſophers have done before me. 
But, 
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But, Pyrophilus, before I proceed to give 
You my Notes upon this part of our Author's Eſ- 
ſay, that you may rightly underſtand my Intenti- 
03 in them, it will be requiſite to give you three or 
four Advertiſements. | 

And firſt, when ever T ſhall ſpeak indefi= 
nitely of Subſtantial Forms, 1 would alwaies be 
underſtood to except the Reaſonable Soul, that is 
ſaid to informe the humane Body, which Decla= 
Pagr I here deſire may be taken notice of once 

or all, | 

Secondly, Nor am 1 willing to treat of the 
Origine of Qnalities in Beaſts; partly becauſe 
1 would not be engaged toe xamine, of what Na- 
ture their Sonles are,and partly becauſe it is aif- 
ficult in moſt caſes, (at leaſt for one, that is com, 
paſſionate enough,) either to make Experiments 
upon Living animals, or to judge what influence 
their Life may have upon the change of Qualis, 
ties, produc'd by ſuch Experiments. 

Thirdly, The occaſion of the following Re- 
fections being onely this, that our Author, 11 
that part of his Eſſey concerning Salt peter 
whereto theſe Notes referre, does briefly Inti= 
mate ſome Notions gbout the Nature and Origine 
of Pnalities; Tou muſt not exſpet?, that I, whoſe 
Method leads me but to Write ſome Notes up- 
on this and ſome other parts of this Eis 
ſay, ſhould make Solemne or Elaborate dif- 
courſes concerning the Nature of particular 
Qualities , and that 1 ſhould fully dctiver 
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my own apprehenſuons concerning thoſe Subjefs. 
For as I elſewhere ſufficiently intimaje, that 
#n theſe firſt Notes 1 Write 4s a Corpuſculari- 
an, and ſet down thoſe Things onely, that ſeem 
70 have 4 tendency to Illuſtrate or Countenance 
the Notions or Fancies imply'd in our Author's 
Eſſay: So 1 muſt here tellyou, that 1 neuther - 
have now the Leaſure, nor Pretend to the Skill 
zo deliver Fully the Hiſtory, or to Explicate 
Particularly the Nature of each ſeveral vuality- 
Fourthly, But I confider, that the Schools 
have of late much CA muſ'd the World, with & 
way they have got of Referring all Natural Ef- 
fects to certain Entities , that they call Real 
Qualities, 47d accordingly attribute to thew 4 
"Nature diftin&t from the Mddification of the 
{HM atter they belong to, and in ſome caſes Sepa- 
rable from all Matter whatſocver, by which 
'Meanes they have, as far forth as their Doitrine 
# acquieſc'd in, maae it thought Needleſs or 
Hopeleſs for men to Employ their 1nduſtry, in 
ſearching into the Nature of Particular Dualt- 
ties, and their £ffedts. As if, (for Inſtance) it 
be Demanded, how Snow comes to dazle the 
Eyes, they will anſwer, that *tis by a Quality of 
Whiteneſſe that s in1t; which makes all wery 
white Bodies produce the ſame Effects; And if 
Yon ask what this Whiten(ſſe is, They will tell 
you no more in ſubſtance, then that 'tis areal En- 
tity, which denominates the Parcel of Matter, t8 
which it  joyn'd, Whites and if Ton further 
Enquire 
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Enquire, what this real Entity, which they call a 
Quality, &, You will find, as We ſhall ſee anon, ' 
tbat They either ſpeak of it much after the ſame 
rate that they do of their Subſtantjal Forms, ( as 
inaced ſome of the Modern'ſt teach, That a Qua- 
lity affetFs the Matter it belongs to per modum 
forme ſecundariz, as they ſpeak) or at leaſt 
they will not E xplicate it more Intelligibly. 

And accordingly if you further ask them, how 
white Bodies in General do rather produce this 
effec? of dazling the Eyes, then Green or Blew 
ones, inſtead of being told, that the former ſort 
of Bodies refled# Outwards, and ſoto the Eye, far 
more of the Incident Light, then the Latter, 
Tos ſhall perchance be told, that 'tzs their reſpe- 
ave Natnres fo to att, by which way of diſpatsh- 
ing difficalties, thcy make it wery ealie to ſolve 
all the Phenomena of Nature in General, but 
make men think it impoſſible to explicate almoſt 
Any of them in Particular. 

And thonzh the Unſatisfaorineſſe and Bar- 


renneſſe of the Schoal- Philoſophy have perſwa- 


ded a great many Learned Men, eſpecially 
Phyſicians, to ſubſtitute the Chymiſts Three | 
principles, inſtead of thoſe of the Schools, and 
though I have a very good opinion of Chymiſtry 
zt ſelf, as tis a Prattical Art; yet as 'tis by Chy- 
miſts pretended to containe a Syſteme of Theori* 
cal Principles of Philoſophy, 1 fear. it will af- 
ford but & wery little ſatis fattion to a ſevere en- 
quirer into the Nature of Qualities, For bes 
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fides that, as we ſhall more particularly ſee 
anon, there are Many Lualities, which cannot 
with any probability be deduc'd from Any of 
the three Principles, thoſe that are aſcribd to 
One, or other of them, cannot —_—_— be 
explicated , without recourſe to the more 
Comprehenſive Principles of the Corpuſcu- 
larian Philoſophy, to tell us, for inſtance, 
that all Solidity proceeds from Salt, onely 
informing ws, (where it can plauſibly be pre» 
tended) in what material principle or in- 
gredient that Quality reſides, not how it i 
Produced s for this doth not teach us, (for 
example) how Water even in exadtly cloſ'd 
eeſſels comes to be frozen into Ice z that « , 
turn'd from a fluidito a Solid Body, without the 
acceſſion of a ſaline ingredient (which I have 
not yet foundpretended, eſpecially Glaſſe being 
 beldimperviews to Salts. Wherefore, Pyrophi- 
Jus, 1thought it might much conduce to the un- 
derſlanding the xgature of Qualities, To ſhew 
bow they are Generated; and by the ſame way, I 
hop d is might remove in ſome meaſure the ob- 
facle, that theſe Dark and Narrow Theories of 
the Peripateticks and Chymiſts may prove to 
the Advancement of ſolid and uſeful Philoſophy. 
That then, which I chiefly aime at # to make it 
Probable to you by Experiments , (which 1 
think. hath not yet been done:) That almoſt all 
ſorts of Qualities , moſt of which have been 
by the Schooles euther left Unexplicated, or Ge- 
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mrally referr'd to 1 know not what Incom- 
prehenſible Subſlantial Formes may be pro- 


. duced cMechanically , 1 mean by ſuch Cor- 


poreal CAgents, as donot appear either to 
Work otherwiſe; then by vertue of the Motion, 
Size, Figure, and Contrivance of their own 
Parts, ( which CAttributes I call the Mecha® 
nical Aﬀettions of Matter, becauſe to Them men 


willingly Referre the various Operations of Me* 


chanical Engines:) or to Produce the new Qua- 
lities exhibited by thoſe Bodies, their Act1- 
on changes, by any other way, then by chan- 
ging the Texture, or Motion, or _ other 
Mechanical AﬀeRion of the Body wrought 


upon. Anda thi if 1can in any paſſable. meaſure 


de, though but in a general way,in ſome or other 
of each of theſe Three Sorts, into which the Peri» 
patetichks are wont to Divide the Qualities of 
Bodies, I hope I ſhall have done ns uſcleſſe picce 
of Service to Natural Philoſophy, Partly by ex+ 
citing Tou, and Your Learned Friends, to En- 
quire after. more intelligible and Satisfattory 
wayes of explicating Qualities, and partly by 
beginning ſuch 4 CollefFion of Materials t0- 


' wards the Hiſtory of thoſe Qualities, that 1 ſhall 


the moſt largely inſiſt on, as Heat, Colours, Flu 
idity and Firmneſſe, as may invite Tow and 0. 
ther Ingenious Men to contribute alſo their Ex- 
periments & Obſervations to ſoUſefnl 4 Work, 
and thereby lay a foundation, whereon Ton, and 
One FEES 
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plicite Theory of Zualities, then 1 ſhall at pre* 
ſent adventure at. 4nd though 1 know , that 
ſome of the things my Experiments tend to Ma- 
mifeſt may likewiſe be Confirm'd by the mare 
obvious Phenomena of Nature, yet 1 preſume 
Tou will not diſlike my Choſing to entertain Tou 
with the Former, (though without at all Deſpi- 
ſong, or ſo much as ftridfly forbearing to Em- 
ploy the Latter,) becauſe the Changes of Quali- 
ties made by Our Experiments will for the moſt 
part be more Quick and Conſpicuous, and the 
Agents made uſe of to produce them being of our 
own Applying, and oftentimes of our own Pre- 
paration, we may be thertby aſlifted the better to 
judge of what they Are, and to make an eftimaic 
of what tis they Do- 
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= Hat before I deſcend to Particu- 
| Pal lars, I may ( Pyrophilis) tarniſh 

{Vp : | 

FR; you with ſome General Appre- 


henſion of the Doctrine (or ra- 


S222 ther the Hypotheſis) which is to 
be Collated with, and to be either Confirmed 
or Diſproved by the Hiſtorical Truths, thar 
will be deliver'd concerning Particular Quali- 
ties, (and Forms;) I will aſſume the perſon of 
a Corpuſcularian, and here, at the Entrance, 
giveyouſin a general way) a brief Account of 
the Hypotheſis it ſelfe, as it concernes the O- 
rigine of Qualities (and Forms:) and for Di- 


ſinRion's (ake, I ſhall comprize it inthe 


Eight following Particulars, which, that the 
whole Scheme may be the better Compre- 
hendeg, and as it were Survey'd under one 

Eo Tod oe CO 
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ProſpeR, I ſhall do little more then barely 
propoſe Them, that either ſeem evident e- 
nough by their own Light, or may without 
prejudice have divers of their Proofs re- 
ſerv'd for proper places in the following 
part of this Treatiſe: and though there 
be ſome Other Particulars, ro which the Im- 
portance of the Subjets, and the Great- 
neſſe of the (almoſt Univerſal) Prejudices, 
that lye againſt them , will oblige me immedi- 
ately to annexe (for the ſeaſonable Clearing 
and Juſtifying of them) ſome Annorations:yer 
that they may as little as 1 can obſcure the Co- 
herence of the whole Diſcourſe, as much of 
them as conveniently may be ſhall be included 
in [ ] Paratheſes. 

I I agree with the generality of Phyalg- 
phers ſo far, as to allow, that there is one {Þ- 
tholick or Univerſal Matter common to all 
Bodies, by which 1 mean a Subſtance exten- 
ned, diviſible,and impenetrable. 

IE. But becaufe this Matter being in its 
own Nature but one, the diverſity we ſee in 
Bodies muſt neceſſarily ariſe from ſomewhat 
elſe, then the Matter they confiſt of, And fince 
weſeenot, how there could be any change in 
Matter, if all its (aual or defignable) parts 
were perpetually at reſt among themſelves, 
It will follow, that to diſcriminate the Ca- 
tholick Matter into variety of Natural Bodies, 
it muſt have Motion in ſome or all its 

EE eg , 
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(3.3 
defignable Parts: and that Motion muſt have 


yarious tendencies , that which is in this part > 


of the Matter tending one way, and that 
which is in that part tending another; as 
we plainly ſee in the Univerſe or gene- 
ral Maſs of Matter there is really a great 
quantity of Motion, and that variouſly des 
termin'd, and that yer diverſe portions of 
Matrer are at reſt, 

That there is Local Motion in many parts 
of Matter is manifeſt to ſenſe, but how Mat» 
ter came by this Motion was of Old, and 1s 
ſtill hotly diſputed of: for the antient. Corpu* 
ſcularian Philoſophers, (whoſe doctrine in 
moſt orher points,though not in all, we are the 
moſt inclinable to,)not acknowledging an Au- 
thor of the Univerſe, were thereby reduc'd to 
make Motion congenite to Matter, and conſe« 
quently coeval with itz but ſince Local Mo. 
tion, or an Endeavour art it, is not incladed in 
the nature of Matter, which is as much Matter 
when it reſts, as when ic moves; and ſince we 
ſee, that the ſame portion of Matter may from 
Motion be reduc'd to Reſt, and after it hath 
continu'd ar Reſt, as long as other Bodies do 
not put it out of that ſtate, may by external 
Agents be ſer a moving again; [, who am 
not wont to think a man the worſe Natura- 
liſt for nor being an Arheiſt, ſhall not (cruple 
to ſay with an eminent Philoſgpher of Old, 
whom I find to have -propoſ'd among the 
| 2 Wars 
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Greeks that Opinion ( for the main ) 
that the Excellent Des Cartes has revived a- 
mongſt Us, That the Origine of Motion in 
Matter is from God ; and not onely fo, bur 
that thinking it very unfic to be believ'd, that 
Matter barely put inco Motion , and then 
left to it ſelf, ſhould Caſually conſticute this 
beautiful and orderly World: I think alſo 
further, that the wile Author of Things did, 
by eſtabliſhing the laws of Motion among 
Bodies, and by guiding the firſt Moticns of 
/ the ſmall parts of Matter, bring them to 
convene after the manner requiſite to com- 
poſe the World, and eſpecially did contrive 
choſe curious and elaborate Engines, the bo- 
dies of living Creatures, endowing moſt of 
them with a power of propagating their Spe- 
cies, But though theſe things are my Perſwa- 
fions, yet becauſe they are not neceſlary to be 
ſuppol'd here, where 1 do not pretend to de- 
liver any compleat Diſcourſe of the Princi- 
ples of Natural Philoſophy , bur onely to 


couch upon ſuch Notions, as are requiſite to | 


explicare the Origine of Qualities and Forms, 
T ſhall paſſe onto what remains, as.ſoon as 
I have taken notice, that Local Motion ſeems 
zo be indeed the Principal amongſt Second Caus 
ſes, and the Grand Agent of all that happens in 
Natare: For though Bulk, Figure, Reſt, Si. 
tuation, and Texture do concurre to the Phe- 
nomena of Nature, yet in compariſon of Mo- 
tion 
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tion they ſeem to be, in many Caſes, Effeds, 
and in many others, little better then Conds- 
tions, Or Requiſites, or Cauſes ſine quibis non, 
which modifie the operation, that one part of 
Martter by vertue of its Motion hath upon a- 
nother: as in a Watch, the number,the figure, 
and coaptation of the Wheels and other parts 
is requiſite to the ſhewing the hour, and doing 
the other things that may be perform'd by the 
Watch, but till theſe parts be aQuually pue 
into Motion, all their other affeRions re- 
main inefficacious: and ſo ina Key, though it 
were too big or too little, or if its Shape 
were incongruous to that of the cavity of the 
Lock, it would be unfit to be uſdasa Key, 
though it were put into Motion; yet let its 
bigneſſe and figure be never ſo fit, unleſle a- 
ual Motion intervene, it will never lock or 


unlock any thing, as without the like actual 
| Motion, neither a Knife nor Raſor will aQu- 


ally cut, how much ſoever their ſhape and 0- 
ther Qualities may fit them to do ſo. And ſo 
Brimſtone, what diſpoſition of Parts ſoever 
it have to be curn'd into Flame, would never 
be kindled, unlefle ſome acual fire, or other 
parcel of vehemently and variouſly agitated 
Matter ſhouid. pur the Sulphurebus Corpu- 
{cles into a very brisk motion. 

ITI. Theſe two grand and moſt Catholick 
Principles of Bodies , Matter and Motion, 
being thus eſtabliſh'd , it will follow _— 

that 


Ld 


| (6) | 
that Matter muſt be aQuually divided into 
Parts, that being the genuine Effe& of vari- 


the primitive Fragments or other diſtin and 
entire Maſſes of Matter muſt have two Ar- 
tributes, its own Magnitude, or rather Size, 
andits own Figure or Shape, And lince Ex- 
perience ſhews us (eſpecially thac which is af- 


of which Matter is divided into Parts , too 
ſmall to be ſingly ſenfible,) that this diviſion 
of Matter is frequently made into inſenſible 
Corpuſcles or Particles, we may conclude, 
that the minuteſt fragments, as well as the 
biggeſt Maſles of the Univerſal Matter are 
likewiſe endowed each with its peculiar Bulk 
and Shape. For being a finite Body, its Di- 
menſions muſt be terminated and meaſurable: 
and though it may change its Figure, yet for 
the ſame reaſon it muſt neceſſarily have ſore 
Fignre or other, So that now we have found 
our, and muſt admit three Eſſential Proper- 
ties of each entire or undivided, though in- 
{ſenſible part of Matter, namely Magnitude, 
(by which I mean not quantity in general, 
but a determin'd quantity, which we in Eng- 
liſb oftentimes call the Size of a Bodie,) 
Shape, and either Motion or Reft, (for be- 
/ twixt them two there is no mean:) the two 
firſt of which may be called 7ſeparable Acci» 


rable, 


ouſly determin'd Motion, and that each of | 


- 
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torded us by Chymical Operations, in many 


aents of each diſtiac part of Matter: inſepa. 
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#able , becauſe being extended, and yet finite; 
it is Phyſically impoſſible, that it ſhould be 


devoid of ſome Bulk or other, and ſome de« 
{ terminate Shape or other ; and yet Accidents, 


becauſe that whether or no the Shape can by 


| Phyſicall Agents be alter'd or the Body ſub- 
© divided, yet mentally both the one and the 0. 


ther may be done, the whole effence of Mat- 
ter remaining undeſtroy*d, 

Whether theſe Accidents may not cons 
yeniencly enough be call'd che Moods or. pri- 
mary affeQions of Bodies, to diſtinguiſh chem 


| from thoſe leſle ſimple Qualities, (as Colours, 
{ Taſtes, and Odours,) that belong to* Bodies 


upon their account, or whether with the 
Epicureans they may nor be called the Con- 
jundts of the ſmalleſt parts of Matter, I (hall 
not now ſtay to conſider, but one thing the 
Modern Schools are wont to teach concer- 
ning Accidents is too repugnant to our 
preſent Dodrine, to be in this place quite 0+ 
mitted, namely that there ate in Natural Bo» 
dies ſtore of real ualities, and other real Ac 
cidents, which not onely are no Moods of 
Matcer, bur are real Entities diſtin from ir, 
and according to the dutrine of many mo« 
dera Schoolmen may exiſt ſeparate from all 
Matter whatſoever, To clear this point a 
litcle, we muſt rake notice, that Accident is a- 
mong Logicians and Philoſophers uſd in two 
ſeyeral ſenſes, tor ——_apor it is oppoſ'd 

[0 


_, however it (1) ve #n another thing, (2) is notin 


(S) 
to the 4th Predicable, (Property,) andis then 
defin'd «* That which may be preſent or abſear 
without the deſtru&tion of the ſubje&t ; as a 
Man may be ſick or well, and a Wall white or 
not white, and yet the one be ſtil] a Man, the 
other aWall;& this is call'd in the Schools 4c- 
cidens pr edicabile, to diſtinguiſh it from what 
they call Accidens predicamentale,which is op- 
poſ*d roSubſtance:for when things are divided 
by Logicians into tex Predicaments or higheſt 


Genus'es of things, Subſtance making one of | 


them, . all the Nine other are of Accidents, 
And as Subſtance is commonly defin'd to be 
a thing that ſubſiſts of ie ſelf, and is the Sub- 
ject ot Accidents, (or more plainly, areal En- 
tity or thing, that needs not any (created) 
Being. that it may exiſt:) fo an Accident is 
{aid commonly to be 2d cuj eſſe eſt ineſbe, and 
therefore Ariſiotle, who uſually calls Sub- 


ſtances ſimply #-, Entities, moſt commonly 


calls Accidents %7©& wm, Entities of Entities. 
Theſe needing the exiſtence of ſome Sub- 
ſtance or other, in which they may be, as in 
their Subje& of Inhaxſton. And becauſe Lo- 
oicians make it the diſcriminating note of Sub- 
ſtance and Accident, that the former is a 
thing that cannot be in another, as inits ſnbs 
ject of Inh#ſton, tis requiſite to know, that 
according to them, That is ſaid to be in 4 $ub* 
JeeF, which harhtheſe three conditions; That 


it 


(9) 
it 4s 4 part, and (3) cannot exiſt ſeparately 
from the thing or ſubje&, wherein ir is: as a 
white Wall is the ſabjeR of Inheſion of rhe 
whiteneſle we ſee in it, which ſelf ſame white- 
neſſe, though ic be not in the Wall as a part 
of it, yet cannot the ſelf-ſame whiteneſſe ac- 


| cording to our Logicians exiſt any where out 


of the Wall, though many other Bodies may 
havethe like degree of whitenefſe, This pre- 
miſ'd, twill not be hard ro diſcover the falſicy 
of the lately mentioned Scholaſtick Opinion 


{ touching real Qualities and Accidents, their 
| dodrine about which, does, 1 confefle, appear 
| to meto beeither unincelligible, or manifeſt- 


ly contradiftious: for ſpeaking in a Phyſi. 


{ cal ſenſe, if they will not allow theſe Accis 
{ dents to be Modes of Matter, but Entities 
| really diſtin from ir, and in ſome caſes ſepas 


rable from all Matter, they make them indeed 


| Accidents in name, but repreſent them under - 
| {uchanotion as belongs onely to Subſtances; 
| the nature of a Subſtance conſiſting in this, 
| Thatit can ſubſiſt of ir ſelf, withour being in 
| any thing elſe, as in a ſubje& of Inhefion: ſo + 
| thatto tell us, that a Quality, or other Acct- 
{ dent may ſubſiſt withour a ſubje&, is indeed, 


whatever they pleaſe to call it, to allow it the 
erue nature of Subſtance, nor will their 
rn Diſtin&tions doe any more then 
eep them from ſeeming to contradict them- 
ſelvesin words, whilſt wa A 
| - 2 ce 
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ſee that they. do it in effet. Nor could [ 
ever find it intelligibly made out, what theſe 
real Qualities may be, that they deny to 
be either Matter or modes of Matter , or 
immaterial Subſtances. When a Bowl runs a- 
long or lies ſtill, that Motion or Reſt or Glo 
bows figure of the Bowl is not Nothine, and yet 
is not any part of the Bow!; whoſe whole Sub- 
ſtance would remain , though it wanted 
which you pleaſe of theſe Accidents: and to 
make them yea! and phyſical Entities, (for we 
have not here ro doe either.with Zogical or 
Metaphyſical ones) is, as if, becauſe we may 
conſider the (ame Man fitting, ſtanding, run. 
ning, thirſtie, hungry, wearie, 8&c. we ſhould 
make each of theſea diſtin Entity, as we do 
give ſome of them(as hunger, wearineſs, &c.) 
diſtin names. Whereas the ſubject of all 
theſe Qualities is but the ſame Man as he is - 
conſidered with Circumſtances,that make him | 
- appear different in one caſe from what he ap- 
pears in another: And it may be very uſctul to 
our preſent Scope to obſerve, that not onely 
diverflity of Names but even diverſity of De- 
finitions doth not alwaies infer a diverſity of 
Phyſical Emities in the Subjet, whereunto 
they are attributed. For it happens in many 
of the Phyfical Attributes of a Body, as in 
thoſe Other caſes, wherein a Man that is a 
Father, a Husband, a Maſter, a Prince, &c. 
may have a peculiar Definition ( ſach - 

the 


(11) 
the Nature of the thing will bear) belong 


unto him in eich of theſe Capacities, and: yet 
the Man in himſelf conſidered is but the ſame 


Man,” who in reſpect of differing Capacities 
or Relations to other ' things is call'd by 


| diftering Names, and deſcrib'd by various De- 


finitions, which yer (as I was ſaying) con- 


| clude not ſo many real and diſtin& Entities 


in che perſon ſo variouſly denominated. 


———— 
————— 


An * 
EXCURSION 


| about the Relative Nature of Phyl1- 


_ cal Qualities... 


Bur becauſe I take this Notion to be of 

no ſmall Importance rowards the A- 
voiding of the grand Miſtake, thac hath hi- 
therto obtain'd about the Nature of Qualities, 
it wilt be worth while co Llluſtrate .ic a lictle 
farther. We may confider then, that when 
Tubal-Cain or whoever elſe were the Smith, 
that invented Locks and Keyes, had made his 
firſt Lock, (for we may Reaſonably ſuppoſe 
him to have made That before the Key, 
though the Compariſon may be made uſe of 
without that Suppoſition,) That 'was onely a 
Piece of Iron, contriv'd into ſuch a Shape; 
; OT C 3 and 
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2nd when afterwards he made a Key to that 
Lock; Thar alſo init ſelf confider'd was no. 
thing but a Piece of Iron of ſuch a Determi- 
nate Figure: bat in regard that theſe two pie- 
. ces of Iron might now be applied to one ano- | 
ther after a Certain manner, and that there 
was a Congruity betwixt the Wards of the 
Lock and thoſe ofthe Key, the Lock and the 
Key did each of them now obtain a new Ca- 
Pacity, and it became a_main part of the No- 
rion and Deſcription of a Lock, that it was 
capable of being made to Lock or Unlock 
by that other Piece of Iron we call a Key, and 
it was look'd upon as a Peculiar Faculty and 
Power in the Key, that it was Fitted to Open 
and Shut the Lock, and yer by cheſe new At- 
Tributes there was not added any Real or Phy 
ſical Entity either to the Lock .or to the 
Key, each of them remaining indeed nothing 
bur the ſame piece of Iron, juſt ſo ſhap'das it 
was before. And when our Smith made other 
Keyes of diftering Bignefles or with differing 
Wards, though the firſt Lock was not to be 
open'd by any of thoſe Keyes, yet that Indiſ- 
poſition, however it might be conftder'd as a 
peculiar Power of refiſting this or that Key, 
and might ſerve to diſcriminate it ſufficient» 
ly from the Locks thoſe Keyes belong'd to, 
was nothing new inthe Lock, or diſtinf from 
the Figure it had before thofe Keyes were 
made, To carrie this Compariſon a little 

. further 


(13:) | 
further, let me adde, rhat though one thar 
would have defin'd the Firſt Lock and the 
Firſt Key, would have given. them diſtin&t 
Definitions with Reference to each other; and 


| yet (as I was ſaying) theſe Definitions being 


given but upon the ſcore of certain Reſpedts, 
which the defin'd Bodies had one to another, 
would not infer, that theſe two Iron Inſtru- 


rTP oo wo 


| proportionably hereunto I do not ſee, why we 


we cot it noo 


may not conceive, that as to thoſe Qualities 


| (for inſtance) which we call Senftble, though 


by virtue ofa certain Congruity or Incongru- 


| ity in point of Figure or Texture, (or other 
| Mechanical Artribures,) to our Senſories, the 
| Portions of Matter they Modifie are enabled 


to produce various Effets, upon whote ac- 


{ count we make Bodies to be endow'd with 


Qualities; yet They are not in the Bodies thar 


| are Endow'd with them any Real or Diſtinct 


Entities, or diftering from the Macter its ſelf, 
furniſh'd with ſach a Determinate Bigneſle, 
Shape, or other Mechanical Modificacions. 


| Thus though the modern Gold-Smiths and 
| Refiners reckon amongſt the moſt diſtingui- 
-ſhing Qualities of Gold, by which men may 


be certain of its being True and nor Sophiſti- 
cated, that it is eafily diffoluble in 4qua Regs, 
and that qua fortis will 'not work upon it; 

C 4 yet 
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yet theſe Attributes are not in the Gold 
any thing diſtin trom irs peculiar Texture, 
nor is the Gold we have now of any other Na- 
eure,then it was in Pliny's time, when Aqua for- 
76 and Aqua Regis had nor been: found out, 
(at leaſt in theſe parts of the World, and 
were utterly unknown ro the Roman Gold- 
Smiths. -And this Example I have the ra- 
ther pitch'd upon, becauſe it affords me an Op- 
portunity to repreſent, that, unleſſe we admit 
the Doctrine I have been Propoſing, we muſt 
Admit, that a Body may have an almoſt Infi. 
nite Number of New Real Entities accruing 
ro it, without the Intervention of any Phyſical I 
/ change in the Body its felf. As for Exam- 
ple, Gold was the ſame Natural Body imme- 
diately before 4qua Regis and Aqua Fortis were 
firſt made,as it was immediately after, and yet 
now '*cis reckon'd amongſt its Principall Pro- 
Perties, that it is diſloluble by the Former of 
thoſe two Menſtruums, and thar it is not like 
other Mettals Difloluble or Corrodible by 
the Latter, And if one ſhould Invent ano- 
ther Menſtruum, (as poſſibly I may think 
my ſelf Mzfter of ſucha one) that will but in 
part diſſolve pure Gold, and change ſome part || 
of it into another Metalline Body , there will | 
then ariſe another new Property, whereby to 
diſtinguiſh That from other Metrals ; and yet 
the Nature of Gold is not a whit other now, 
then it was before this laſt Menſtruum was firit 
o made. 
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made. There are ſome Bodies not Cathar- 
tick, nor Sudorifick, with ſome of which Gold 


! being joyn'd acquires a Purgative Vertue, and 


with others a power to procure Sweat, and in 


aword, Nature her ſelf doth ſometimes 0- 
{ therwiſe, and ſometimes by Chance, produce 
| ſo many things, that have new Relations unto 
| others: And Art,eſpecially affiſted by Chy- 
! miſtry, may, by variouſly diffipating Naturall 
{ Bodies,or Compounding either them, or their 
{ Conſtituent Parts wich one another , make 
! ſuch an Innumerabte Company of new Produ- 
| ions, that will each of Them have new ope- 
| rations either immediately upon our Seaſories, 
{ orupon other Bodies, whoſe Changes we are 
| able to perceive, that no man can know but 


that the moſt Familiar Bodies may have Mul- 
titudes of Qualities, that he dreams not of, and 
a Confidering man will hardly imagine, that 


| ſonumerous a Croud of reall Phyſical Entities 


can accrue to a Body , whilſt in the Judgmenc 


| ofall our Senſes it remains Unchang'd, and the 


ſame that 'twas- before. | 
To clear this a little farther, we may adde , 
that beaten Glaſſe is commonly reckon'd a- 
mong Poiſons;and (to skip what is mention'd 
out of Sani#s7ius , of the Dyſentery procur'd 
by the Fragments of it) Iremember * Car- 
dan hath aſtory, Thatin a Cloiſter , where 
he had a Patient then like to die of torments 
as Garaanz Contraditt, glib,2.Traft.s, apud Schenckium, © 
| in 
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in the Stomack, two other Nuns had been al- | 
ready kill'd by a diſtracted Woman, that ha- | 
ving caſually got free, had mixt beaten Glaſs 
with Peaſe, that were eaten by theſe three 
and divers other ofthe Siſters(who yet eſcap'd 
unharm'd.) Now though the powers of Poi- 
ſons be not onely look'd napon as real Quali- 
ties, but are reckoned among the A4bſtruſeft 
ones: yet this Deleterious Faculcy, which is 
ſappoſ'd to be a Peculiar and ſuperadded En- 
tity in the beaten Glaſs, is really nothing di- 
ſtint from the Glafle it ſelt, (which though a 
Concrete made up of thoſe innocent Ingre- 
dients, Salt and Aſhes, is yet a hard and ſtiffe 
Body,) as it is furniſh'd with that determinate 
Bigneſle,and Figure of Parts, which have been 
acquir'd by Comminution. For theſe Glaſly 
Fragments being many, and Rigid, and ſome- 
what Small, (without yet being ſo ſmall as 
Duſt,) and endow'd with ſharp Points and 
cutting Edges, are enabled by theſe Mechani- 
cal Aﬀections co pierce or wound the tender 
Membranes of the Stomach and Gats, and cut 
the ſlender Veſlels that they meet with there, 
whereby naturally enſue great Gripings and 
Contorfions of the injur'd Parts, and often- 
times Bloudy Fluxes occaſion'd by the per- 
foration of the Capillary Arteries, and the 
great irritation of the Expulſive Faculty, and 
ſometimes alſo not onely horrid Convulſions 
by Conſent of the Brain and ———_— 
wit 
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Z with ſome of the Nervous or Membranous 


parts that happen to de hurt, bur alfo Drop- 


7 fies, occafioned by the great loſs of Bloud we 
} were juſt now ſpeaking of. Andit agrees very 
! well with this Conjecture, that beaten Glaſſe 
| hath divers times been obſerv'd to have done 
{ noMiſchief ro Animals that have (ſwallowed it: 
{ For there is no reaſon it ſhould; in caſe the 
} Corpuſcles of the Powder either chance to be 
* ſo ſmall, as not to be fir to wound the Guts, 
E which are uſually lin'd with a flimy ſubſtance, 
| wherein very. midute Powders may be as it 
were ſheath'd,and by that means hinder'd from 
| hurting che Gutrs, (infomuch thar a fragment 
| of Glaſle with three very ſharp corners hath® 
{ been obſerv'd to have for above eighteen 
! Months lain*inoffenſive even in a nervous and - 


very ſenſible part of rhe body,) out of which 
they may with the grofler Excrements. of the 


lower Belly be barmelefly Excluded, eſpeci- 


ally in Come Individuals, ,wboſe Guts and Sto- 


| machtoo may be of a much ſtronger Texture, 


and better lin'd or ſtuft'd with groſle and ſlimy 
matter , then thoſe of others. And accor- 
dingly we ſee, that the Fragments of Saphires, 
Chryſtals, and even Rubies, which are much 


* This memorabje Accident happen'd to a Senatour of Berne, 

who was cur'd by the Experienc'd Fabricius Hildanus,that gives 
a long account of itto the Learned Horſtius, among whoſe Ob- 
ſervations tis extant: (Lib. 2. Obſerv.z 5.) who aſcribes the In. 
dolence of the Part, whil'ſt uncompreſs*d, ro ſowe flimy Juice, 
familiar enongh to thoſe Tendinous parts;) whergin the Glaſſy «+. 
ragment was as it were Bedded,— © | 


harcer 
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harder then Glaſs, are innocently , though 
perhaps not very effectually, us'd by Phy fici- | 
ans , (and 1 have ſeveral times taken Thar 
without Inconvenience) in Cordial Compo- 
ſitions, becauſe of their being by Grinding re- 
duc'd toa Powder too ſubtle to excoriate , or 
grate upon the Stomach or Guts, and pro- 
| bably 'twas upon ſome ſuch Acconnr, that 
That happen'd which is related-by Cardar in 
the ſame place, namely, Thatthough the three 
Nuns we have been (peaking of were poiſon'd 
by the Glaſſe, yet many others who ear of 
the other Portions of the lame mingled Peaſe, 
receiv'd no miſchief thereby. (But of this 
YabjeR more * elſewhere, ) = 
And this puts me in mind ro adde, That 
the Multiplicity of Qualities, that are ſome- 
times to be met with-in the ſame Natural Bo- 
dies, needs not make men rejet the Opinion 
we have been propoſiag, by perſwading them, 
that ſo many Diftering Artributes, as may 
be ſometimes found in one and the ſame Na-. 
tural Body , cannot proceed from the bare 
Texture and other Mechanical Aﬀettions of 
its Matter. For we muſt conſider each Body, 
not barely as it is in it ſelf an entire and diſtin& 
portion of Matter, bur as it is a Part of the 
Univerſe, and conſequently plac'd among 
agreat Number and Variety of other Bodies, 


* In thoſe Notes about Occult Qualities, where the Deleteri- 
ous Faculty attributed ro Diamonds is conſidered, 


upon 


cd ow 
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upon which it may a, and by which it may 


© beacted on in many waies, (or upon many 
Z Accounts,) each of which Men are wont to 
! fancy as a diſtinct Power or Quality in the 
* Body, by which thoſe Actions, or in which 
| thoſe Paſſions are produc'd, For if we thus 


conſider Things, weſhall not much wonder, that 


Z aPortion of Matter, that is indeed endow'd 
$ but with a very few Mechanical Aﬀections, as 
| ſuch a determinate Texture and Motion, bur 
{ is plac'd among a multitude of other Bodies, 
{ that differ in thoſe Actributes from it and 
} one another, ſhould be capable of having a 


great number and variety of Relations to 


thoſe other Bodies, and conſequently ſhould 
| be thought to have many Diſtin&t In- 
! herent Qualicies , by ſuch as look upon thoſe 
| ſeveral Relations or Reſpes it may have to 
Bodies without ir, as real and diſtin Entities 
7 implanted in the Body it ſelf. Whena cu- 
; rious Watch is going, though the Spring be 
| that which puts all the parts into Motion, 
{ yet wedo nor fancie (as an 1vdian or Chinors 
| would perchance do) in this :Spring one fa- 
 culty to' move the Index uniformely round 
| the Dial-plate, another-tro ſtrike the 'Hour, 
{ and perhaps a Third ro givean Alarm, or ſhew 
| the Age ofthe Moon,or the Tides; all the aQtis 
{ on of the Spring, (which is bur a flexible 


plece of Steel, forcibly coil'd rogether,) be- 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, and the reſt being perform'd by the vari- 
ous Reſpeds it hath ro the ſeyeral Bodies 
(that compoſe the Watch) among which ir is 
plac'd, and which they have one to another, 
We all know, that the Sun hath a power to 
harden Clay, and ſoften Wax , and melt 
Butter, and thaw Ice, and turn Water into 
Vapours,and make Air expand it ſelf in Wea- 
ther- Glaſſes, and contribute to blanch Lin: 
nen, and make the White skin of the Face 
 Swarthy, and mowed Grafle Yellow, arid tis 
pen Fruir, hatch the Eggs of Silk-worms, 
Caterpillars, and the like Inſects, and perform 
I know not how many other things, divers of 
which ſeem contrary Effets, and yet theſe 
are not diſtin Powers or Faculties in the Sun, 
but onely the Produftions of its Heat, (which 
it ſelf is bur the brisk, and confuſ'd Local Mo. 
tion of the Minute parts of a Body,) diverſi- 
fi'd by the differing Textures of the Body 
that it chances to work upon, and the Condi- 
tion of the other Bodies that are concern'd in 
the Operation. And therefore whether the 
Sun in ſome caſes have any Influence ar all di- 
ſtin& from its Light and Heat, we ſee, that all 
thoſe Phenomena we have thought fit toname 
are producible by the hear of the common 
Culinary Fire duely apply'd and regulated. 
And ſo, to give an 1nſtance of another Kind, 
when ſome years ſince, to try ſome Experi- 
meats about the Propagation of Motion __ 

Bodies 
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Bodies lefſe capable of being batter'd by one 
another, then' thoſe that have been formerly 
imploy'd, 1 cauſ'd ſome ſolid Bals of Iron $kil-! 
fully harden'd and exquiſitely ſhap'd and 
glaz'd to be purpoſely made; each of cheſe 
poliſhed Bats was a Spherical Looking-Glaſs, 
which, plac'd in the mid'ſt of a Room, would 
exhibit the Images of the Objects round about; 
it, ina very regular and pleafing Perſpective. | 


| It would contract che Image, and refle@ the 


Beams of the Sun after a manner differing from 


| Flat and from Convex Looking-Glaſles, Ic 


would in a neat Perſpective leflen the Image « 


| of him thatlook'd upon it and bend it, and 
| it would ſhew that Image, as if it were behind 
| the Surface, and within the ſolid ſubſtance of 
| the Sphere, and in ſome it had all thoſe Di- 
| ſtink, and ſome of them wonderful Proper- 
| ties Which either Antient or Modera Wri- 
| ters of Catoptricks have demonſtrated to be- 
| long to Spherical Specula, as ſuch: and yet the 
| Gfobe, furniſh'd with all theſe Properties and 
| AﬀeRions, was but the Iron it ſelf reduc'd by 


the Artificer to a Spherical Figure; (for the 


| Glaſs, that made it Specular, was not diſtin 


from the Superficial parts of the Iron, reduc'd 


| all of them to a Phyſically equal diſtance from 


the Center.) And of Specula, Spherical e- 
nough to as to ſenſe, you may make ſtore in a - 
trice, by breaking a large Drop of Quick-f11- 
ver into ſeveral lictle ones, each'of ny" 

erve 
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ſerve for objedts plac'd pretty near it, atd the þ 


ſmaller of which (being the leaſt depreſs'd | 
*jn the middle by their own weight, and con- I | 


ſequently mote perfetly Globous, ) may | 


with a good Microſcope plac'd in a Window 


afford you no unpleaſant proſpect of the 
neighbouring Obje&s,and yer to reduce a par- 
cel of Stagnant Quickſilver, which will much 
emulate a Flat Looking-Giaſle, into many of 
theſe little Spherical Specula, whoſe Proper- 
ties are ſo differing from thoſe of Plain ones, 
there intervenes nothing but a fleight Local 
Motion, which in the twinckling of an Eye 
changeth the Figure of the ſelf ſame Matter: F 

I have ſaid thus much (Pyrophitus) to re- 
move the Miſtake, that every thing men are, ſk 


wont to call a Quality, muſt needs be areal and Þ 
Phy fical Entity, becauſe of the importance of | 
the Subjet; and yer I have omitted ſome | 


things that might have been pertinently ad- 
ded, partly becauſe I may hereafter have Op- 
portunity to take them in, and partly becauſe 
I would not any farther lengthen this Excur- 
fon, which yer muſt not conclude, till I have 
added this ſhort Advertiſement, 

That I have choſen to declare what I mean 
by Qualities, rather by Examples, then Defi- 
nitions, partly becauſe being immediately or 
reduQtively the Objects of ſenſe, men gene- 
rally underſtand pretty well what one another 
mean, when they are ſpoken of: (as to lay 

that 
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that the Taſt of ſuch a thing is Saline or Sowr, 
or that ſuch a Sound is Melodious, Shrill, or 
Jarring, (eſpecially if when we ſpeak of Senſi- 
ble Qualities, we adde ſome enumeration of 


$ particular Subjects, wherein they do the moſt 
| eminently refide,) will make a Man as ſoon un- 
| derſtood, as if he ſhould go about ro give 
| Logical definitions of thoſe Qualities:) and 


partly becauſe the Notions of things are not yer 


{ ſo well ſtated and agreed on, bur thar it is ma- 
| ny cimes difficule ro aſſign their true Genws's: 
{ and C47riftotle himſelf dorh not onely define Ac- 
* cidents without ſetting down their Gezpzs, Duc 
! when he comes to define 2wa/ities, he rels us, 
| that 2uality i that by which a thing # ſaid 10 be 
| 2ualis, where I would have you take notice 
! both, that in his Definition he omits the Germs, 
| and that tis no ſuch eafte thing to give a very 
{ good definition of Qualities, fince.he thar is 
| reputed the great Maſter of Logick, where he 
| pretends to give us one, doth but upon the 
{ matter define the thing by the ſame thing; for 
| tis ſuppoſ'd to be as lictle known what 2ualis 
| 1s, as what 9walitas is, and me thinks he does 
| juſt as if I ſhould define W hiteneſle to be that, 
| for which a thing is called White, or Vertue, 


that for which a Maa is (aid co be Vertuous *, 


CS mmaabaadl 


* Since the writing of this, the Aurhor found, that ſome of the 
Eminenteſt of the Modern Scheolmen themſelves have been as 
well as he unſatisfied with the Ariſtorzlian definition of Quality: 
concerning 
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Beſides that, T much doubt whether his Defi- 
nition be not untrue as well as obſcure, for to 
the Queſtion, 2ualis res eff? Anſwer may be 


return'd out of ſome, if not all, of the other Pre- 
dicaments of Accidents: which ſome of the Mo- 
dern Logicians being aware of, they have en- 
deavoured to ſalve the matter with certain Cay: 
tions and Limitations, which however they 
may argue the Deviſors to be ingenious, do, 
for ought 1 can diſcern, leave us till ro ſeek 
for a right and intelligible Definition of Quality 
in general, though to give ſucha one be pro- 
bably a much eaſier Task, then to define ma- 
ny Qualities that may be nam'd in particular, 
as Salcnefle, Sowrneſſe, Green, Blew, and many 
others, which when we hear nam'd, every man 
knows.whar is meant by them, though no man 


concerning which (not to mention Revius, A learned Prote 
fant Annotator upon Suarez) Ariaga ſayes (diſp. 5. [efl, 
2, ſubſ. 1.) Perhanc aihil explicatur , nam de hoc querimus quid 
ſit eſſe quale, dices babere qualitatem; bonus Girculus: qualit as eft id 
qz0 qu425 fit qualis, &r eſſe qualem eft habere ©ualitatem, And even 
the famous Jeſuit $#arex,, though he endeavours to excuſe it, yet 
confefleth, that ir leaves the proper Notion of Quality as obſcure 
to us as before: ( Quedefinitio, ſaith he, licet ca ratione efſentialis 
wvideatur, quod detur per habitudinem ad effetium formalem, quen 


omais Forma eſſeatialiter reſpicit, tamen quod ad nos ſpefiat,ueque ob- 
ſcura nobis manet propria ratio Qualitatis.) Suarez, Diſputat Mets 


thyſ.42. Burt Aurtadus (in his Meraphyſical Diſpurarions) ſpeaks 
more ba'dly, telling us roundly, that it is Nox tam Definitio,quim 
:24nis qugdam Nugatio, which makes me the more wonder, that a 
tamous Carrehan \ whom I forbear ro name) ſhould content him- 
ſelfero give us ſuch an Infignificant or at leaſt Superficial Deh- 


(that 


nition of Quality, 
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(thatT know of ) hath been able to give accu? 
rate Definitions of them. | 

IV. And if we ſbould conceive, that all 
the reſt ofche Univerſe were annihilated, excepr 


| any of theſe encire and undivided Corpulcles, 
| (treatedof inthe 34 Particular foregoing,) it is 
{ hard to ſay what could be atcribured to it, be- 
| fides Matter, Motion (or Reſft,) Bulk, and 
| Shapez (whence by the way you may take 


notice, that Bulk,though uſually caken in a com= 


' parative ſenſe, is inour ſenſe an abſolute Thing, 
| fince a Body would have it, though there 
| wereno other in the World.) But now there 
| being actually in the Univerſe great Multicudes 
| of Corpuſcles mingled among themſelves , 
| there ariſe in any diſtin portion of Matter, 
{ which a number of them make up, two new 
| Accidents or Events: the one doth more 
| relate to each particular Corpuſcle ia reference 
| to the (really or ſuppoſedly) ſtable Bodies a= 
{ bout it, namely its Poſture; (whether Erected, 
| Inclin'd , or Horizontal; ) and. when wo or 
| more of ſuch Bodies are plac'd one by ano= 
ther, the manner of their being ſo plac'd, as 
| one beſides another or one behind another, 
{ may be call'd their Order; as I remember, A477- 
| fotle in bis Metaphyſicks, ib, 1. cap. 4. recites 
| this Example out of the Antieat Corpufculari- 


ans, That A and N differ in figure, and A N and 


'N Ain Order, Z and N in Scituation: and indeed 


Poſture and Order ſeem both of them reduci- 
| D 3 ble 
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ble to Scituation. And when many Corpuſl- 
cles do ſo convene together as to compoſe any 
diſtin&t Body, as a Stone, or a Mettal, then from 
their other Accidents (or Modes, ) and from 
theſe two laſt mention'd there doth emergea | 
certain diſpoſition or contrivance of parts 
- the whole, which we may call the Texture 
OT If, 

V. ' And if we ſhould conceive all the reſt 
ofthe Univerſe to be annihilated, ſave one ſuch 
Body , -ſuppoſea Metral or a Stone, it were 
Hard ro ſhew, chat chere is Phyſically any thing 
more 1n it' then Matter, and the Accidents we 
have already-named, Burt now we are to con- 
fider, that there are de fado inthe world cer- 
tain ſenſible and rational Beings that we call 
Mean, and the body of Man having ſeveral of its 
external parts, as the Eye,the Ear, &c, each of: 
diſtin& and peculiar Texture, whereby its ca- 
pableto receive Impreſſions from the Bodies a- 
bout it, and upon that account it is call'd an or- 
oan of Senſe, we muſt conſider , I ſay, that thelc 
Senſories may' be wrought upon by the Fi- 
2ure, Shape , Motion, and Texture of Bodies 
without them after ſeverall wayes, ſome ot 
thoſe external bodies being ficted to affe& the 
Eye, others the Ear, others the Noſtrils, &c. 
And to theſe operations of tne objects on the 
Senſories, the mind of man, which upon the | 
account of its union with the body perceives 


them , giveth diſtint names, calling = one 
.joht 
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Light or Colour, the other Sound, the other 
Odour, &c. And becauſe alſo each organ of 
Senſe, as the Eye or the Palat , may heir felfe 
difteriogly afteted by external Objects, -the 


E mind likewiſe gives the Objets of the fame 
} Senſe diſtin Appellations, calling one colour 
| Green, the other Blew, and one taſt Sweet, and 
| another Bitter, &c. Wohence men bave been 
| induc'd to frame a long Catalogue of ſuch 


things, as, for their relating to our Senſes, we call 
Senſible Qualities; and becauſe we have been 
converſant with them before we had the uſe of 


| Reaſon, and the mind of man is prone to con- 
| ceivealmoſt every Thing (nay even Privati- 
| 005, aS Blindnefſe, Death, &c.) under the noti- 
{ on of arrue Entitie or Subſtance as it [eltis; we 
| have been from our Infancy apt to imagine, that 
| theſe Senſible Qualities are real Beings in the 
| Objects they denominate, and havethe faculty 
| or power to work ſuch and ſuch things, as Gra- 
| vity hath a power to ſtop the motion of a 
| Bullet ſhot upwards , and carry that fol:d 
| Globe of Matter toward the Center of the 
{ Earth, whereas indeed (according to whit we 


have largely (hewn above) there is in the Boy, 
to which theſe ſenſible Qualities are attribu- 
ted, nothing of real and Phyſical but the Size, 
Shape, and Motion or Reſt of irs componenc 
Particles, rogether with that Texture of che 
whole, which reſults from their being ſo con- 
triv'd as they are; nor is it neceſſary they ſhould 

| D 3 have 
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have in them any thing more, like to the 


Ideas they occaſion in us, thoſe Ideas being Þ 
either the Effes of our Prejudices or Incon- Þ 
fiderateneſſe, or elſe to be fercht from the re- 


lation that happens to be betwixt thole prima- 
ry accidents of the ſenſible Obje&t, and the 
peculizr texture of the Organ ir «ftc&s; as when 
a Pin, being run into my Finger, cauſeth pain, 
thereisno diſtin Quality in the Pin anſwerable 
to what I am apt to fancie Pain to be, but the 
Pia in it felt is onely flender,ſtiff and ſharp, and 
by thoſe qualities happens to make a ſoluti. 
on of continu.ty in my orgn of Touching , 
upon which, by reaſon of the fabrick of the 
Body, and the intimate Union of the Soul with 
it, there ariſeth thar rroubleſome kind of Per- 
ception which we cail Pain, and I ſhall anon more 


particularly ſhew how much that depends upon . ; 


the peculiar fabrick ofche Body. 

VI. But herel foreſee a D:fficulty, which 
being perhaps the chiefeſt char we ſhall meet 
with againſt the Corpu'cular Hypotheſis, it 
will deſerve to be, before we proceed any farther, 
taken notice of, And it is this, that whereas 
we explicate Colours, Odours, and the like 
ſenſible Qualities by a relation to our Senſes, it 
ſeems evident, that they have an abſolute Being 
irrelativeto Us; for Snaw (for inſtance) would 
be white, and a glowing Coal would be hot, 
though there were no Man or any other Aai- 
mal inthe World: and tis plain, that Bodies do 
| - not 
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I not onely by their Qualities work upon Our 
| ſenſes, but upon other, and thoſe, Inanimate 
Z Bodies; as the Coal will not-onely heat or 


'e- Þ burna Man's handif he touchit , but would 
1a WE likewiſe hear Wax, (even ſo much as to melc 
ne WW it and make it flow, ) and thaw Ice into Water, 
en | alchough all che Men and ſenſitive Beings in the 


{ World were annihilated. To clear this Difficul- 

| ty, I have ſeveral things to repreſent, and, 

{ Te. I fay not, that there are no other acci- 

# dents In Bodies then -Colours, Odours, and the 

} like; for I have already taught, that there are 

» © fimplerand more primitive Aﬀections of Mat- 

ie WF ter, from which theſe ſecondary Qualities, if I 

h Þ may ſo call chem, do depend: and that the Ope- 

= & rations of Bodies upon one another ſpring from 

©  theſame we ſhall ſee by and by. 

n 2. Nordo Ifay, that all Qualities of Booies 

| are direftly Senſible ; bur I obterve, that when 

} one Body works upon another, the knowledge 

{ we have of their operation proceeds either from 

{ ſome ſenſible Quality, or ſome more Catholick 

| afteRion of Matter, as Motion, Reſt, or Tex- 

| ture, generated or deſtroy'd in one of them; tor 

' | elſeitis hard ro conceive how we ſhall come to 

; © diſcover what paſſes betwixt them. 

'F 3. We muſt not look uponevery diſtinct 
{ Body that works upon our Senſes, as a bare 
| Inmpof Matter of that bignefle and outward 

ſhape that it appears of ; many of them having 

their parts curiouſly contriv'd, and m of 
nem 
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them perhaps in motion.too. Nor muſt we 
look upon the Univerſe that ſurrounds us 
as upon 2 moveleſle and undiſtinguiſh'd Heap 
of Mztter, but as upon a great Engine, which 
having either no vacuity , or none that is con- 


fiderable betwixt its pats (known to us,) the 


actions of particular Bodies upon one another 
muſt not be barely eſtimated, as if two porti- 
ons of Matter of their Bulk and Figure were 
plac'd in ſome imaginary Space beyond the 
Worlo,; but as beipg ſcituite in the World, 
conſtituted as it now is, 2nd conſequent- 
ly as having their action upon each other 
liable to be promoted or hindred or modifi'd 


by the Actions of other Bodies beſides them: 


2s ina Clock, a ſmall force applied to move the 
Index to the figure of x11, will make the Ham- 
mer {trike often and forcibly againſt the Bell, 
gnd will make a far greater commotion among 
the wheels and weights , then a far greater 
force would do, it the Texture and Contrivance 
of the Clock d:d not abundantly contribute to 
the produQtion of ſo great an Effet. And in a- 
vitating water into froth , the whiteneſle 
would never be produc'd by that motion, were 
It not that che ſun, or other Jucid body, ſhining 
upon that aggregate of ſmall Bubbles, enables 
them £0 refle&t confuſedly great ſtore of little 
and as it were contiguous lucid images -to the 
Eye. And ſo thegtving to a large Metalline 
Speculum a concave figure, would never = 
ans 
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{ ableit toſet Wood on fire, and even-to melt 
Z down Metrals readily, it the Sun beams, that in 
Z cloudlefſe dayes do, as to ſenſe, fill the Air, - 
E were not, by the help of that Concavicy, thrown 
E together to a Point. And to ſhew You by an 
! eminent Inſtance, how various and how diffe- 
* ring Effects the Same ation ofa Natural Agent 
| may produce, according to the ſeveral diſpoſi- 
| tions of the Bodies it works upon, .do but conſt- 
{ der, that in two Eggs, the one Prolifick, the 0- 
{ ther Barren, the ſenſe can perhaps diſtinguiſh be- 
| fore Incubation no difference at all; and yer theſe 
* Bodies, outwardly ſo like, do fo difter in the 
| 1nternall diſpoſition of their parts, that if they 
{ be both expoſ d to the ſame degree of Hear, 
{ (whether of a Hen, or an Artificial Oven,) thar 
* Heat will change the one into a putrrid and 
| ſtinking Subſtance, and the other into a Chick, 
| farniſh'd with great variety of Organical parts of 
| very differing confiſtences, and curious as well 
| asdifftering Textures. 


4. I do not deny, but that Bodies may be 


ſaid, in a very favourable ſenſe, to have thoſe 
{ Qualities we call Senſible , though there were 
| no Animals in the World: for a Body in that 
| caſe may differ from thoſe Bodies, which now 
| are quite devoid of Quality, in its having ſuch a 
| Ciſpoſirion of its conſtituent Corpulcles, that 
| in caſe it were duely apply'd to the Senſory of 


an Animal , it would produce ſuch a ſenſible 
Quality , which a Body of another Tewy 
an —_—_—— —  —_ ol 
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would not; as though if there were no Animals, 
there would beno ſuch thing as Pain, yet a Pin 
may upon the account of its figure be fitted to 
cauſe pain, in caſeit were mov'd againſt a Man's 
finger; whereas a Buller, or other blugt Body 
mov againſt it with no greater force, will not 
cauſe any ſuch perception of pain. And thus 
Snow , though if there were no lucid body nor 
organ of Sight in the World, it would exhibit 
no Colour at all, (for I could not find it had any 
in places exactly darkned,) yer it hath a greater 
diſpoſition then a Coal or Soot to refleR ſtore 


=. of Light outwards, when the Sun ſhines upon 


* themall three, And ſo we fay,that a Lute isin 
tune, whether it be actually plaid upon or no, if 


the ſtrings be all ſo duly ſtrerchr, as thar ir . 


would appear to be in Tune, if it were play'd 
upon: But as if You ſhould thruſt a pin into 
a man's finger, both a while before and after his 
Death, though the Pia be as ſharp at one time 
as at another, and maketh in both caſes alike a 
ſolution of continuicy; yet in the former caſe, 
the ation of the Pin will produce pain , and 
not inthe latter , becauſe in this the prick'd Bo- 
dy wants the Soul,and conſequently the percep- 
tive faculty : ſo if there were no ſenſitive Be- 
ings , thoſe Bodies that are now the Objects of 
our Senſes, would be bur diſpoſprively , it I 
may ſo ſpeak, endow'd with Colours, Taſts,and 
the like; and a&ually but onely with thoſe more 
C:tholick affetions of Bodies, Figure, Moti- 
03, Texture, cc. | T0 
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To illuſtrate this yet alittle farther , ſuppoſe 
a2 Man ſhould beat a Drum at ſome diſtance from 
the mouch ofa Cave, conveniently ſcicuarted ro 
return the Noiſe he makes; ' alchough Men will 
preſently conclude , that that Cave hath an 
Echo,and will be apt to fancy upon that account 
ſome real Property in the place, .to which the 
Echo is ſaid to belong , and although indeed rhe 
ſame Noiſe made in many 9ther of the neigh- 
bouring places , would not [be reflected to- che 
Eare, and conſequently would manifeſt thoſe 
places to have no Echos z yet to ſpeak Phyſt- 
cally of rhings , this peculiar Quality or Pro- 
perty we fancy in the Cave, is in It nothing elſe 
but the hollowneſle of irs Figure , whereby 'cis 
ſo diſpoſ'd, as when the Air bears againſt ir, to 
reflet the Motion towards the place whence 
that Motion began ; and that which paſſerh on 
this occalionis indeed but this, that the Drum 
ſick falling upon the Drum, makes a percuſ- 
fion of the Air, and puts that flaid body into 
an Undulating motion, and the aery waves 
thruſting on one another , till they arrive at 
the hollow Superficies of the Cave, have by 
reaſon of its reſiſtance and figure their Motion 
determin'd the contrary way, namely back- 
wards towards that part where the Drum was, 
when it was ſtruck; ſo that in That , which 
here happens, there intervenes nothing bur the 
figure of one Body, and the motion of another , 
though it a Man's Ear chance to be in the ap 
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of theſe Motions of the Air forwards and back 
wards ; it gives him a perception of them, which 
he calls Sound ; and becaule theſe perceptions, 
which are ſuppos'd to proceed from the ſame 
percuſſion of the Drum , and thereby of the 
Air, are made at diſtin times one after another, 
that hollow Body , from whence the laſt 
Sound is conceiv'd to come to the Air, is ima- 
gin'd to have a peculiar Faculty, upon whoſe 
account men are wont to ſay , that tucha place _ 
hath an Echo. / 

5. And whereas one Body doth often ſeem 
to produce in another divers ſuch Qualities, as 
we call Senſible, which Qualities therefore ſeem 
not to need any reference to our Senſes, I conli- 
der,that when one Inanimate Body works upon 
another, there is nothing really produc'd by the 
Agent in the Patient, ſave ſome Local Motion 
of its Parts, or ſome change of Texture conſe- 
queat upon that Motion ; and fo, it the Patient 
come to have any ſenſible Quality , that ic had 
not before, it acquires it upon the ſame account, 
upon which other Bodies haveit, and it is but 
a conſequent to this Mechanicail change of 
Texture, that by means of its Effe&ts upon our 
organs of Senſe , we are induc'd to attribute this 
or that ſenſible Quality to it. As in caſe a Pin 
ſhould chance by ſome inanimate Body to be 
driven againſt a man's Finger, that which 
the Agent doth, is but to put a ſharpand flen- 
der Body into ſuch a kind of Motion, and = 
whic 
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which the Pin doth , is to pierce into a Body 
that it meets with , not hard enough co reſiſt its 
Motion, and ſo that upon this there ſhould enſue 
' fach a thing as pain , is but a conſequent, -thar 
ſuperadds nothing of real to the Pin that occa- 
ſions that pain: So ifa piece of tranſparent Ice 
be, by the falling of ſome heavy and hard Bo- 
dy upon it, broken into a grofle Powder that 
looks Whitiſh, the falling Body doth nothing 
to the Ice but break it into very ſmall Frag- 
ments, lying confuſedly upon one another 
though by reaſon of the fabrick of the World 
and of our Eyes, there doth in the day time upon 
this Comminution enſue ſuch a kind of co- 
pious RefleRion of the incident Light to our 
Eyes, as we call Whitenefle: and when the Sun, 
by thawing this broken Ice, deſtroyes the white= 
neſſe of that portion of Matter, and makes it be- 
come Diaphanous , which ic was not before, it 
doth no more then alter the Texture of che 
Component parts, by putting them into Mo-- 
tion,and thereby into a new Order; in which, by 
reaſon of the diſpoſition of the Pores intercep- 
ted betwixt them, they reflet but few of the 
incident beams of Light, and tranſmit moſt of 
them, Thus when wicha Burniſher You poliſh 
a rough piece of Silyer , that which is really 
done, is but the depreſſion of the little protu- 
berant parrs into one Level with the reſt of 
the Superficiesz though upon this Mechani- 
call change of the Texture of the Superficial 
parts, 
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parts, we Men ſay, that it bath loft the Quality 
of roughneſle and acquir'd that of ſmooth- 
neſſe, becauſe thar, whereas before the little Ex- 
ſtancies by their Figure refiſted a liccle the Mo- 
tion of our Finger and grated upon them a lit- 
tle, our Fingers now meet with no ſuch offen- 
ſive Reſiſtance. *Tis true that the Fire doth 
thaw Ice, and alſo both make Wax flow , and 
enable it to burn a Man's hand , and yet this 
doth not neceſſarily argue in it any Inherent 
Quality of Hear, diſtin from the Power it hath 
of putting the {mall parts of the Wax into ſuch 
a Motion , as that their agitation ſurmounts 
their coheſion which Motion , together 
with their Gravity , is enough to make them 
pro tempore conſtitute a Fluid Body ; and Aqua 
Fortis, without any (ſenſible) Hear, will make 
Camphire caſt on it aflume the forme of a Li- 
quor diſtint-from it; as I have try'd, that a 
ſtrong Fire will alſo make Campbire fluid : 
. not to adde, that I know a liquor , into which 
certain bodies being pur, when both it ſelf (as 
well as they ) is aFually cold, {and conſequent- 
ly when You would nor ſuſpe& it of an Actual 
inherent Heat) will not onely ſpeedily diflipate 
many of their parts into Smoak, but leave the 
reſt Black, and burnt almoſt likea Coal. So 
that though we ſuppoſe the Fire to do no more 
then variouſly and briskly to agitate the in- 
ſenſible parts of the Wax, That may ſufficeto 
makeus think the Wax endow'd with a Quality 
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of Heat: becauſe if ſuch an Agitation be grea- 
ter then that of the Spiric , and other parts 
of our organs of Touching, That is enough to 
produce in. us that Senſation we call Heats 
which is ſo much a Relative to the Senſory 
which apprehends it, that we ſee, that the ſame 
lukewarm water , that is, whoſe Corpuſcles 
are moderately agitated by the Fire, will appear 
hot to one of a Man's hands , if That be very 
cold, and cold to the other, in caſe it be very 
hot, though both of them be the ſame Man's 
handss To be ſhort , if we fancy any two of 
the Bodies about us, as a Stone, a Mettal, &c, 
£0 have nothing at all to do with any other Bo. 
dy in the Univerſe , tis not eaſie to conceive; 
either how one can a& upon che other, bur by 
local motion- (of the whole Body, or its cor- 
poreal Efluyiaz or how by Motion it can do a- 
Dy more,then put the parts of the other body 
into motion too, and thereby produce in them 
a change of Scituation and Texture, or of ſome 
other of its Mechanical Aﬀections: though 
this (paſſive) Body being plac'd among other 
Bodies in a World conſtituted as ours now 
is, and being brought to a&t upon the moſt 
curionſly contriv'd Senſories of Animals, may 
upon both theſe accounts exhibit many differing 
{ſenſible Phenomena; - which however we look 
upon them as diſtiac&t Qualities, are conſe- 
quently but the Effects of the often mention'd 
Catholick aftections of Matter, and deducible. 


- from 
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from the Size, Shape, Motion (or-Reft, ) 
Poſture, Order, and the reſulting Texture of 
the inſenſible parts of Bodies. And therefore 
though, forſhortneſle of ſpeech, I ſhall not (cru. 
ple to make uſe of the word 2walities, fince iris 
already ſo generally receiv'd, yet I would be un- 
derſtood to mean them in a ſenſe ſuitable to the 
Dodrine above deliver'd. As it I ſhould ſay, 
that Roughneſle is apt to grate and offend the 
Skin, Iſhould mean, that a File or other Body, 
by having upon its Surface a multirude of little 
hard and ex(tane Parts, and of-an Angular or 
ſharp- Figure, is quality'd ro work the men- 
tion'd Effet : and ſo-if I ſhould ſay, that Hear 
melts Metrals, I ſhould mean, that this fuſion 
is efteted by Fire, -or ſome other Body, which 
by the various and vehement Motion of its in- 
ſenſible parts does ro us appear Hot. And hence, 
(by the way,) I preſume Yeu will eaſily gueſfle 
at what I think of the Controverſy ſo hotly dilſ- 
-m of late betwixt- two parties of Learned 
en, whereof the One would have all Acct- 
dents to worke onely in virtue-of the Matter 
they reſide in, and rhe. Other would have the 
Matter to a onely in virtue of its Accidents: 
for conſidering, that on the one fide, the Qualt. 
Ties, we here ſpeak of, do ſo depend upon Mat- 
ter,that they cannot ſo muchas have a Beingbut 
in, and by itz and on the other ſide, ifall Matter 
were but quite devoid of Motion,(to aame now 
no other Accidents,) I do not readily _— 
| ow 
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how it could operate at all, I think it is ſafeſt to 
' conclude, that neicher Matter, nor Qualities a- 
part, bur both of chem conjointly do pertorm, 
what we ſee done by Bodies to one another, 
according to the doQtrine of Qualities juſt now 
deliver'd; | 


of the Nature of a Forme, 


VII. VVE may now advance ſomewhat. 
: farther, and conſider, that Men 
having taken notice chart certain conſpicuous? 
Accidents were to be found affociatedin ſome 
Bodies, and other conventions of Accidents in 
other bodies , they did for conveniency and 
for the more' expeditious expreſſion of their 
Conceptions agree to diſtinguiſh them into ſe- 
veral ſorts, which they call Genders or Species, 
according as they referr'd them either upwards 
to a more comprehenſive ſort of Bodies, or 
downward to a narrower Species, or to Indivi- 
duals: as, obſerving many Bodies to agree in 
being fuſible, malKeable, heavy, and the like, 
they gave to that ſort of body the name of 
Metal , which is a Genus in reference to Gold, 
Silver, Lead, and but a Species inreference to 
that ſort of mixt Bodies they call Foſſz/ia: this 
ſoperior Genws comprehending both Metals, 
Stones, and diverſe other concretions, though ic * 
ſelf be bur a Species inreſpe of mixt Bodies, 
Now when any Body is referr'd to any parti- 
E cular 
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cular Species, (as of a Metal, a Stone, or the 
like, becauſe Men have for their convenience 
agreed to ſignifie all the Eſſentials requiſite 
to conſtitute fuch a Body by one Name, 
moſt of the Writers of Phyſicks have been 
aptto think , that beſides the common Mar- 
ter of all Bodies, there is but one thing that di. 
criminates it from other kinds , and. makes ir 
what it is, and chis for brevities ſake they call a 
Forme; which becauſe all the Qualities and other 
Accidents of the Body muſt depend on ir, they 
alſo imagine to be a very Subſtance, and indeed 
a kind of Soule, which united to the groſle 
Matter compoles with it a Natural Body, 
and: a&ts 1n it by the ſeveral Qualities to. be 
found therein,, which men are wont to aſcribe 
ro. the creature ſo compol'd. Bur as to this 
affair, I obſerve, that if ( for inſtance) You ask 
a Man what Gold is,if he cannot ſhew you a piece 
of Gold, and rell you, This is Gold, he will 
ceſcribeit to. You as a Body, that is extremely 
ponderous, very malleable and ductile, fuſible 


and'yet fixt in the Fire, and of a yellowiſh co- 


lour, and if you offer to put off to him a 
Piece of Brafle -for a piece of Gold , he will 
preſently refuſe it, and. ( if he underſtand Me- 
rals) rell you, that though your Brafle be co- 
Joured like it , tis not ſo heavy, nor ſo malleable, 
neither will it like Gold refiſt the urmoſt brunt 
of the Fire, or refiſt C1qua fortrs: and it you 


ask men what they mean by a Ruby, or. Nitre, 
or 


(4t) 
ora Pearl, they will ſtill make you ſuch an* 
| ſwers, that you may clearly perceive, that 
whatever men talk in Theory of ſubſtantial 
Formes , yet That , upon whoſe account. 
they really diſtinguiſh any one Body from 
others , 'and refer ic to this or thar Species of 
Bodies, is nothing but an Aggregate or con» 
vention of ſuch Accidents, as moſt men do by 
a kind of agreement (for the thing is more ar= 
bitrary then we are aware of) think neceſſa- 
ry or ſufficient to make a portion of the Unis 
verſal Matter belong to this or that determi= 
nate Gen or Species of Natural Bodies, And 
therefore not onely the generality of Chymiſts, 
but -diverſe Philoſophers, and , what is more, 
ſome Schoolmen themſelves, maintaia 4t to 
be poſſible to tranſmute the ignobler Metals 
into Gold z which argues , that if a man could 
bring any parcel of Matter to be yellow, and 
malleable, and ponderous, and fixt in the fire, 
and upon the Teſt, and indifloluble in Aqua for 
:is,and in ſome to have a concurrence of all thoſe 
Accidents, by which men cry true Gold from 
. falſe, rthey would take it for true Gold withouc 
ſcruple. And in this caſe the generality of 
mankind would leave the School- Doctors to 
diſpute', whether being a Fatitious Body, (as 
made by the Chymiſts art,) it have the ſubſtan- 
tial Form of Gold, and would upon the account 
. of theconvention of the freſhly mention'd Acci- 


dents, let it paſſe current aniongſt them , 
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notwithſtanding moſt mens greater care not 
to be deceived 1a a matter of this nature then 
in any other. And indeed: fince to every de- 
terminate Speczes of Bodies there doth belong 
"more then one Quality, and for the moſt part 
a concurrence of many is ſo Eſſential to that 
| ſort of Bodies, chat the want of any one, of 
them is ſufficient to exclude it from belonging 
To that Speczes, there needs no more to difcri- 
minate ſufficiently any one kind of Bodies 
from all the Bodies in the world that are not 
of that kind; as the Chymiſts Zana fixa, which 
they tell us wants not the weight, the mallea- 
bleneſfle, nor the fixtnefle , nor any other pro- 
perty of Gold, except the yellowneſle, (which 
makes them call it white Gold,) would by rea- 
ſon of that want of colour be eafily known from 
true Gold, And you will not wonder at this, if 
you conſider, that though Spheres and Paralle- 
lopipedons ditter bur in ſhape, yet this difference 
Alone is the ground of ſo many others, that 
Euclid and other Geometricians have demon- 
ſtrated I know not how'many properties of the 
one, which do no way belong to the other; and 
* 41riſtotle himſelfe ſomewhere tells us, that a 
Sphere is compoſed of Braſſe and Roundneſle. 
And I ſuppole it would be thought a man's own 
"fault, it he could not diſtinguiſh a Needle 
from a File, or a Key from a pair of Sciffors, 
though theſe being all made of Iron and dif-. 
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fering but ir bignefſe and ſhape, are leſſe remar- 
kably djverſe then Natural bodies, the moſt 
part of which differ from each other in far more 
Accidents then two. Nor need we think that 
Qualities being but Accidents, they cannot 
be efiential to a Natural bodyz for Accident, 
as I formerly noted, is ſometimes oppoſ'd to 
Subſtance , and ſometimes to Eſſence: and 
though an Accident cannot be but accidental to 
Matter, as it is/a Subſtantial thing, yet it may 
be eſſential to this or chat particular body; as 1n 
Ariſtotle's newly mention'd example, though 
Roundnefle is but accidental to: Braſle, 'yet tis 
eſſential to a braſen Spherez becauſe, though 
the Braſſe were devoid of roundneſle, (as it 18 
were Cubical, or of any other figure,) it woutd 
Rill be a corporeal ' Subſtance, yer without that 
roundnefle it could not be a Sphere: where- 
fore ſince an aggregate or convention of 
Qualities is enough to make the portion of 
Matrer tis found in what it is, and denominate 
it of this or thar rpg of Bodies, and 
fiace thoſe Qualities, as we Nave ſeen already, 
do themſelves - proceed from thoſe more 
primary and catholick zftections. of Matter , 
Bulk, Shape, Motion or Reſt, and the Texrure 
thence reſulting, why may we. not ſay, thar 
the Forme of a Body being made up of thoſe 
Qualities united. in one Subje&t doch likewiſe 
conſiſt in ſuch a convention of thoſe newly 


nam'd Mechanical affetions of Matter, as 1s 
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neceſlary to conſtitute a Body of that deter- 
minate kind, And fo, though I ſhall for bre- 
vities ſake retain the word Forme, yet I would 
be underſtood ro mean by.it, not a real Sub- 
faxce diſtin from Matter, but onely the Mat- 
ter it ſelfe of a Natural Body, conſider'd with 
Its peculiar manner of Exiſtence , which I think 
may not inconveniently be call'd either. its 
F$pecifical or its Denominating State, Or its Eſ- 
ſential Modification, or, if you would have me 
expreſie it in one word, its Stamp: for ſuch a 
convention of Accidents is ſufficient to perform 
the offices+ that are neceſſarily requir'd in 
what men call a Forme , fince it makes the 
body ſuch asitis , making it appertain to this 
or that determinate Species of bodies, and 
diſcriminating it from all other Species of Bo- 
dies whatſoever: - as for inſtance, Ponderouſ- 
neſle, DuRtility, Fixtneſſe, Yellownefle, and 
ſome other Qualitics concurringin a portion of 
Matter, do with it conſtitute Gold, and makin 
itbelong to that&gecies we call Metals, and to 
that ſort of Mera we call Gold, do both deno- 
minate and diſcriminate it from- Stones, Salts, 
Marchafices, andall other forts of Bodies that 
are not metals, and from Silver, Braſſe, Copper, 
and all metals except Gold. And' whereas tis 
Taid by ſome, that the Forme alſo of a Body 
ought to be the principle of its operation, we 
ſhall hereafter confider in what ſenſe That is 
to be remitted or rejected; in the mean time 
| | IE 
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it may ſuffice vs, that even in the vulgar Philo. 
ſophy 'tis acknowledg'd, that Natural things 
for the moſt part operate by their Qualities, as 
Snow dazles the eyes by its whiteneſſe, and 
Water ſcatter'd into drops of rain falls from 
the Clouds upon the account of its Gravity, 
[To which I ſhall adde, that how great the power 
may be , which a Body may exerciſe by virtge 
of a ſingle Quality, may appear by the various 
and oftentimes prodigious effefts, which fire 
produces by its heat, when thereby it melcs 
Metals, calcines Stones, deſtroyes whole woods 
and Cities &c, And it ſeveral aQtive Qualities 
convene in one Body, (as that which in our Hy- 
potheſis is meant by Forme uſually compriſes 
ſeveral of them, ) what great things may be 
thereby perform'd, may be ſomewhat gueſs'd 
at by the ſtrange things we ſee done by ſome 
Engines, which, being as Engines, undoubteds 
ly deyoid of Subſtantial Forms, muſt do thoſe 
ſtrange things they are admir'd for, by vertue 
of thoſe Accidents, the Shape, Size, Motion, 
and Contrivance of their parts. Not to inen- 
tion,that in our Hypotheſis, beſides tho'e opera- 
tions that proceed from the Eſſential Modifi- 
. cation of the Matter, as the body (compol'd of 
Matter and neceflary. Accidents) is con{ider'd 
per modum unius, 3s One entire Corporeal A- 
genr, it may in diverſe caſes have other ope- 
rations, upon the account of thoſe particular 


Corpuſcles, which though they concurre to 
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compoſe it, andare in reference to the whole 
confider'd but as its parts, may yet retain 
their own particular nature and diverſe of the 
peculiar Qualities: as in a Watch, beſides 
thole things which the Watch performes as 
luch, the ſeveral parts whereof it conſiſts as 
the Spring, the Wheels, the String, the Pins, 
&c, may have each of them its peculiar: Bulk, 


Shape, ang other attributes, upon rhe account -. 


of one or more of which the Wheel or Spring 
Bzc. may do other things then what ir doth, as 
meerly a Conſtituent part of the Watch. And 
ſo in the milk of a Nurſe, that hath ſome 
Hours before taken a Potion, though che Cor- 
puſcles of the purging medicine appear not 
to ſenſe diſtin from the other parts of the 
milk, which infar greater numbers concurre with 
them 'to conſtitute that white liquor, yet theſe 
Purgative particles, that ſeem to-be but: part of 
the Matcer whereof the Milk confiſts, do yet fo 
retain their own nature and qualities, that being 
ſuck'd in with the reſt by the Infant, they quick- 
ly diſcriminate and diſcover themſelves by pure 
ging him. But of this ſubje& more hereafter, 


(of Generation, Corruption, and * 
Alteration.) 


VIII. JT now remains that we declare, what, 


* according, to the tenour of oux Hypo- 
theſis 
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thefis, is to be meant by Generation,Corruption, 
and Alteration; (Three Names, that have very 
much puzzled and divided Philoſophers.) ln 
order hereunto we may conſider, 

1, That there are in the World great ſtore of 
Particles of Matter , each of which is too ſmall 
to be, whilſt ſingle, Senſible; and being Eacire 
or Ulndivided', muſt needs both have its Deter- 
minate Shape,and be very Solid, Inſomuch, that 
though ic be mentally, and by Divine Omnipo« 
tence diviſible, yet by reaſon of its Smalneſle and 
Solidity, Nature doth ſcarce ever actually divide 
it; and theſe may in this ſenſe be call'd Minima 
or Prima Naturalia. | 

2. That thereare alſo Multitudes of Corpuſ- 
cles, which are made up of the Coalicion of ſeve- 
ral of the former 24inime Naturaiia; and whoſe 
Bulk is ſo ſmall, and their Adheftonſo cloſe and 
ſtri&, that each of theſe lictle. Primitive Concre- 
tions or Cluſters (if I may ſo'call them ) of Par- 
ticles is ſingly below the diſcernment of Senſe, 
and though not abſolutely indiviſible by Na- 
ture into the Prima Naturalia that compoſ'd ir, 
or perhaps into other little Fragments, yer, for 
the reaſons freſhly intimated, they very rarely 
happen to be aRually diflolv'd or broken, but 
remain entire in great variety of ſenſible Bo- 
dies, and under various formes or diſguiſes, 
As, not to repeat, what we lately mention'd, 
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compounded Corpuſcles may have ſuch a per- 
manent texture: + For Quickſilver ,'. for in- 
ſtance , may be tura'd into a red Powder for a 
/ Fuſible and Malleable Body , or a. Fugitive 
 Smoak, and diſguis'4 Iknow not how many 0+ 
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ther wayes , and yet remain true and recovera- 


ble Mercury. And theſe are as it were the 
ſeeds or immediate principles of many ſorts of 
Natural Bodies, as Earth, Water , Salt, &c. 
and thoſe fingly inſenfible, 'become capable, 


when united, to affe& the Senſe : as I havetry'd; 


that if good Camphire be kept a while in pure 


Spirit of Wine, it will thereby beredac'd into 
ſuch Lictle parts ,- as totally to diſappear in the 
Liquor, withour making it look lefle clear chen 
fair Water, and 'yet., if into this Mixture you 
pour a competent quantity of Water , in amo- 
meat the ſcatter'dCorpuſcles of the Camphire 
will, by reuniting themſelves , become White, 


and conſequent 


perſion. 


ly Viſible, as before their Diſ- 


3- That as well each of the Minima Nateral:s, 
as each of the Primary Cluſters above mention'd, 
bavingits own detertminate bulk and ſhape, when 
theſe come to adhere to one another, it muſt 
alwayes happen, that the Size, and often, that the 
Figure of-the Corpuſcle compos'd by their 

- Juxta-poſition and Coheſion, will be chang'd:: 
and zot ſeldome too, the Motion either of the 
one , or the other, or both, will receive anew 


tendency 
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tendency , or be alter'd as to its Velocity or 
otherwiſe: and the like will happen, when the 
| Corpuſcles,that compoſe a Cluſter of Particles, 
| are disjoyn'd,.or any thing of the little Maſſe 
| is broken of, And whether any thing of Matter 
be added to a Corpulcle, or taken from it in ei- 
ther caſe, (as we juſt now intimated, ) the Size 
of it muſt- neceſſarily be alrerd , and for the 
moſt part the Figure will be ſo tos , whereby ir 
will boch acquire. a congruity to the Pores of 
ſome Bodies, (and perhaps ſome of our Senſo- 
ries,) and become incongruous to thoſe of 0- 
thers, and conſequently be qualify'd , as I ſhall 
more fully ſhew you hereafter, to operate on di- 
verſe occaſions , much otherwiſe then ic was fit- 
ted to do before, 7 
| . 4. That when many of theſe inſenſible Cor- 
puſcles come to be aſlociated into one viſible 
| Body, if many or moſt of them be put into Mo- 
tion, from. what cauſe ſoever the Motion pro- 
ceeds » That itſelf may produce-great Changes , 
and new Qualicies in the Body-they compoles 
for not onely. Motion may perform much , even 
when it makes not any viſible alteration in ic, 
2s Air pur into ſwift: motion, ( as when it is 
blown out of Bellowes ) acquires a new name , 
and is call'd ind, and to the Touch appears 
far colder then the ſame Air not ſo form'd into 
a Stream :. and Iron, by being briskly rubb'd 
8gainſt Wood or other Iron ; hath its ſmall 
Parts ſo agitated, as to appear hot to our o_ j 
ut 
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but this motion oftentimes makes viſible Alte- 
rations in the Texture of the Body into which 
it is receiv'd, for alwaies the Moved parts ſtrive 
to communicate their Motion , or ſomewhat of 
the degree of it , to ſome parts that-were vefcre 
either at Reſt, or otherwiſe mov'd , and often- 
times the ſame Mov'd parts 'do thereby either 
disjoyn, or break ſome of the Corpuſcles they 
hit againſt, and thereby change their Bulk, or 
Shape, or both, and either drive ſome of them 


=_ out of the Body, and perhaps lodge them- - 


elves in their places, or elſe aſſociatethem anew 
with others. Whence it uſually tollowes, that 
the Texture-is for a while at leaſt, and, unleſſe 
it be very ſtable and permanent, for good and 
all, very much alrer'd, and eſpecially in that 
the Pores or little Intervals intercepted be- 
ewixt the component Particles will 'be chang'd 
as to Bigneſle, or Figure, or both, and fo will 
ceaſe to be commenſurate to the Corpulcles 
that were fit for them before, and become com- 
menſurate to ſuch' Corpulcles of-other Sizes 
and Shapes , as till then were incongruous to 
them, Thus we ſee that Water, by looſing 
the wonted agitation of its parts, may acquire 
the Firmneſſe and Brittlenefle we find in Ice, 
and looſe much of the Tranſparency it had 
whilſt it was-a. Liquor. Thus alſo by very 
hard rubbing two pieces of Refinous Wood 
againſt one another, we may make them throw 
out diverſe of their looſer parts into as 
an 
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and viſible Smoak , and may, if the Attricion 
be duely continued , make that commotion of 


# the parts ſo change the Texcure ot the whole, 
” as afterwards toturn the ſuperficial parts into a 
J. kind of Coal, And thus Milk, eſpecially in 

| hot weather, will by the inteſtine, chough lan- 


ouid, Motions of its parts , be in a ſhort time 


| turn'd into a thinner ſort of liquor then Milk , 


and into Cream , and this (laſt nam'd) will, by 
being barely agicated in a Churn, be turn'd ina 
ſhorter time inro thar UnAuous and conſiſtent: 
Body we call Butter,and into thin,fluid,and ſows 


FF er Butter-milk. And thus ( to diſpatch) by 


the bruifing of Fruic, the Texture is common- 


ly ſochang'd, that, as we ſee particularly in Ap- 
ples, the Bruiſ'd part ſoon comes to be of 
another nature then the Sound part, the one dif- 


.fering from the other both in Colour, Taſt, 
Smell,'and Confiſtence, So that ( as we have 


already inculcated ) Local Motion hath , of all 
ether affetions of Matter , the greateſt Intereſt 


| in the Altering and Modifying of it, fince it is 


not onely the Grand Agent or Efficient among 
Second Cauſes, bur is allo oftentimes one of the 


- Principall things that conſtitutes the Forme of 


Bodies: as when two Sticks are ſet on fire by 


long and vehement Attricion , Local Motzos is 


not onely that which* kindles the Wood, and 
ſo as an Efficient [produces the Fire, but is 


"That which principally concurres to give the 


Produced Stream of ſhining Matter , the _ 
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and nature of Flame: and fo. it concurrs alſo to 
conſtiruce all Fluid Bodies. +: - .- | 
5. And tharſince we haye formerly ſeen, that 


tis from the Size, Shape, and -Motion of the 
ſmall parrs of Matter , and the Texrure.that re». 


ſalts from the manner of their being diſpoGd in 
any one Body, that the Colour, Odour, Taſte, 
and other qualities of thar Body are to be de- 
riv'd, it will be eafte for us to recolle&t, Thar 
ſach Changes cannot happen in a portion of 
'Marter, without ſo much varying the Nature of 
it, that we need not deride- the antieac Ato- 
miſts, for artempting to deduce the Generation 
and Corruption'of Bodies from the fam'd xy,iory 
Pelnems, The Convention and Diſſolution , and the 
Alterations of them, from the tranſpoſition of 
their (ſuppoi'd) Aroms: For though indeed 
Nature is wont in the Changes ſhe makes a+ 
mong things Corporeal, to imploy all the zhree 
wayes, as well in Alterations, as Generations and 
Corrnptions; 'yetit they onely meant, as probs- 
bly enough they did, that of the three wales 
propofd, the Firſt'was wont to be the Principal 
in the Generation of Bodies, the ſecond inthe 
Corruption, and the third in their A/zer ations, 
Tſhall nor mach oppoſe this Docrine: though 
I rake the Local Motion or Traſpoſition of 
 Partrs in thefame portion'of Marter to bear-a 

great ſtroke as well in reference 'to Generation 
and Corruption, as'to Alteration: as we ſeewhen 
Milk or Fleihor-fruit, withour any remarkable 
| addition 
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addition or lofſe of parts turns into Maggots; 
or other Inſe&s; and as we may more conſpi- 
cuouſly obferve in the Precipitation of Mercury 
without addition, in the Vitrification of Me- 
tals, and other Chymical Experiments to be 
hereafter menrtion'd, 

Theſe things premiſ'd, it will not now be dif- 
ficult co compriſe in few words ſuch a Doctrine, 
rouching the Generation, Corrupiien, and Alte- 
ration of Bodies, as is ſuitable ro our Hypothe- 
fs and the former Diſcourſe. For if in a par- 
cel of Matter there happen to be produc'd (ic 
imports not much how } a Concurrence of all 
thoſe Accidents, (whether thoſe onely or more) 
thar Men by tacite agreement have thoughr 
neceſiary and ſufficient to conſtitute any one De- 
terminate Speczes of things corporeal , then we 
ſay, that a Body belonging ro that Species, as 


| ſuppoſe a Stone, ora Metal , is Generated or 


produc'd de novo. Not that there is really any 
thing of Subſtantial produc'd, bur that 'thoſe 
parrs of Matrer, that did indeed before preexiſt, 
but were either ſcatter'd and ſhar'd among other 
Bodies,or at leaſt otherwiſe diſpoſ'd of, are now 
broughr together, and diſpoſ'd of after the man- 
ner requifite,, to entitle the Body thar reſults 
from tltiem to a »ew Denomination , and make it 
appertaia ro ſfuctra Determinate Species of Na- 
tural Bodies, fo that no new Subſtaxce is in Gee . 
neration preauc eg, but onely That, which was 
preexiſtent,obrains a new Modification, or man- 
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ner of Exiſtence. Thus when the Spring } 
and Wheels, and String, and Ballance, and In- 
dex, &c. neceſſary to a Watch, which lay be. 
fore ſcatter'd, ſome in one part, ſome in another 


of the Artificer's Shop, are firſt ſer together in. 


the order requifite to make ſuch an Engine, to 
ſhew how the time paſſes, a watch is faid to be 
wade: not that any of the mention'd Material 
parts is produc'd de novo, but that till then the 
divided Matter was not ſo contriv'd and put to- 
gether , as was requiſite to conſticure ſuch a 
thing , as wecalla Watch. And ſo when Sand 
and Aſhes are well melted together, and ſuffet'd 
ro cool , there is generated by the colliquation 
that ſort of Concretion we call G/aſſe, though 
| It be evident, that its Ingredients were both 
przexiſtent , and do bnt by their Aſſociation ob- 
tain a. New manner of exiſting together. And 
ſo when by the Churning of Creame, Butter and 
Butter- milk are generated, we find not any 
thing' Subſtantial Produc'd de zovo in either of 
them, but onely that the Seram.and the fat Cor- 
puſcles, being put into Local Motion, do by 
their frequenc Occurſions extricate themſelves 
from each other, and aſſociate themſelves in the 
new manner, requiſite to conſtitute the Bodies, 
whoſe names are given them. Y 

And as a Body is ſaid to be generated, when 
it firſt appears clothed with all thoſe Qualities, 


upon whoſe Account Men havg been pleaſ'd to 


call ſome Bodies Stones; others, Mettals; others, 
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Salts, 8&c. ſo when a Body comes to looſe af 
or 4#y of thoſe Accidents that are Zſſential, and 
neceſſary to the conſticuting of ſuch a Body, 
it is then ſaid to be corrupted or deſtroy'd, and 
is no more a Body of that Kind, but looſes its 
title to its former Denomination. Not that 
| any thing Corporeal or Subſtantial periſhes in 
this Charge, bur onely thar che Eſſential modi. 
fication of the Matter is deſtroy'd : and though 
the Body be ſtill a Bedy, (no Natural Agenc 
being able to annihilate Matter,) yet 'tis no log- 
ger ſuch « Body, as 'twas before, but periſheth in 
the capacity ota Body of that Kind, Thus if a 
Stone, falling upon a Watch, break it to pieces, 
5, when the Watch was made there was no 
new Subſtance produc'd, all che Material parts 
| (as the Stee!, Brafle, String, &c.) being pre- 
exiſtent ſomewhere or other, ( as in Iron and 
| Copper-Mines, in the Bellies of thoſe A- 
nimals, of whoſe Guts Men uſe to make 

| Strings; ) ſo not the leaſt parr of the Subſtance 
of the Watch is loſt, bur onely diſplac'd and 
ſcatcer'dgz and yer that portion of Matter cea- 
Testo be a Watch as it was before. And ſo (to 
| reſume our late Example) when Creame is by 
churning tura'd into Butter, and a ſerous 
liquor, the parts of the Milk remain affocia- 
ted into thoſe two Bodies bur the white li- 
quor periſheth in the capacity of Milk. And fo 
when Ice comes to be thaw'd in exactly clos?d 
Veſſels, though the Corruption be produc'd 
nt as 8 p — oaly 
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onely (for ought appears) by introdiicing a new 
Motion and Diſpoſition into the parts of the 
frozen Water, yet it thereupon ceaſes to be Ice, 
however it be as much Water, and conſequently 
as much a Body,as before it was frozen or thaw'd; 
Theſe and the like. Examples may teach us 
rightly to underſtand that common Axiom of 
Naturaliſts, Corryptio nnius eft generatio alte- 
rims; & & contra: for finceitis acknowledged 
on all hands, that Matter cannot be annihilated, 
and fince it appears by what we have ſaid above, 
that there are ſome Properties, namely S7zr, 
Shape, Motion, (or in its abſence, Reſt,) that are 
inſeparable from the aQuall parts of Matter ; 
and ſince alſo-the Coalition of any competent 
number of theſe parts is ſufficient to conſtitute 
a Natural Body , endow'd with diverſe ſenfible 
Qualities; it can ſcarce be otherwiſe, but thar 
rhe ſame Agents, that ſhatter the Frame, or de- 
ſfroy the Texture of one Body, will by ſhuffling 
them together, and viſpoſing them after a New 
manner, bring them to conſtitute ſome new ſort 
of Bodies: As the ſame thing, that by burning 
deftroyes Wood, turns it into Flame, Soot, and 
Aſhes. Onely I doubr, whether the Axiome 
do generally hold true,if it be meant, That every 
Corruption muſt end in the Gentration of 4 Body, 
belonging to ſome particular g_. things, 
unleſlewe take Powders and fluid ies inde- 
finitely for Species of Naturall Bodies s fince 
ic is plain, there are multitudes of VEI_ 
an 
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and other Concretions, which, when they rot, 
do not, as ſome others do, turn into Worms, 
but either into ſome ſlimy or watery Subſtance, 
or elſe (which is the moſt uſuall ) they crumble 
into a kind of Duſt or Powder, which, though 
look'd upon as being the Earth , inta which 
rotten Bodies are at length reſoly'd, is very 
farre from being of an Elementary nature, buc 
as yet a Cotpounded Body , retaining ſome, if 
not many, Qualities , which often makes the 
Duſt ot one ſort of Plant or Animal difter much 
from that of another, And This will ſupply 
me with this Argument Ad hominem, viz. That 
ſince in thoſe violent Corruptions of Bodies, 
that are made by Outward Ageats, ſhattering 
them into pieces, ifthe Axiome hold true, the 
New Bodies emergent upon the diſſolution of 
the Former , mult be really Natural Bodies, as. 
( indeed divers of the Moderns hold them to 
be,) and generated according to the courſe of 
Natures as when Wood is deſtroy'd by Fire, 
and turn'd partly into Flame, partly into Soot, 
partly into Coals, and partly into Aſhes, TI 
hope we may be allow'd to conclude, that 
thoſe Chymicall Produttions , which ſo many 
would have to be but Fat#itiows Bodies, are Na- 
tural ones, and regularly generated. For it 
being the ſame Agent, the Fire , that ope- 
rates upon Bodies, whether they be expoſ'd 
to it in cloſe Glaſſes, or in Chimnies, I ſee 
no ſufficient reaſon, = the Chymical on | 
: | 2 an 
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and Volatile Salts, and other things which Spa- 
gyrites obtaine from mixt Bodies, ſhould not 
be accounted Natural Bodies, as well as the 
Soot and Aſhes and Charcoal , that by 
the ſame Fire are obtain'd from kindled 
Wood, 

But before we paſſe away from the mention 
of the Corruption.of Bodies, I muſt take ſome 
notice of what is call'd their Putrefa&iov, This. 
is but a Peculiar kind of Corruption, wrought 
ſlowly ( whereby ir may be diſtinguiſh'd from. 
deſtruction by Fire, and other nimble Agents) 
in Bogles: it happens to them for the moſt 
part by means of the Air, or ſome other am- 
bient Fluid , which by penetrating into the 
Pores of the Body , and by its agitation in 
them, doth uſually call our ſome of the more 
agile and leſle entangled parts of the Body, and 
doth almoſt ever looſen and diſlocate the parts 
ingeneral, and thereby ſo change the Texture, 
and ' perhaps too the Figure, of che Corpulſcles, 
that compoſe it, that the Body, thus chang'd, 
acquires Qualities unſuitable ro its former Na- 
ture , and for the moſt part offenſive to Our 
Senſes , eſpecially of Smelling and Taſting: 
which laſt clauſe I cherefore adde, not onely be- 
cauſe the Vulgar look not upon the Change of 
an Egge into a Chick as a Corruption, bur as a 
Perfeition of the Egge; but becauſe alſo I think 
it not improbable, thar if by (uch ſlow Changes 
of Bodies, as make them looſe their former Na- 
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ture, and might otherwiſe paſſe for'Putrefaction, 
many Bodies ſhould acquire better Sents or 
Taſts then before; or if Nature, Cuſtome, or 
any other cauſe ſhould much alter the Texture 
of our Organs of Taſting and Smelling,it would 
not perhaps be ſo well agreed on what ſhould 
be call'd Putrefaction , as that imports an #7- 
pairing Alteration , but Men would find, 
ſome favourabler notion for ſuch changes 
For I obſerve, that Medlars , though they ac- 
quire in length of time ſuch a Colour and 
Softneſſe as rotten Apples , and other purri- 
fy'd Fruits do, yer, becauſe their Taſt is nor 
then harſh as before, we call that Rzpereſſe in 
them , which otherwiſe we ſhould call Rotzez- 
neſſe. And though upon the Death of a 
fourfoored Beaſt, wee generally call thir 
change, which .happens to the Fleſh or Bloud , 
Putrefacion, yet we patle a more favourable 
judgment upon That, which happens to the 
Fleſh and other ſofter parts. of that Animal , 
(whether ic be a kind of large Rabbets , or very 
ſmall and hornleſſe Deer,) of. which in China, 
and in the Levant they make Musk; becauſe by 
the change, that enſues the Animals death, the 
Fleſh acquires not an odio, bur a grateful ſmell. 
And we ſee, that ſome Men, whoſe appetites are 
gratified by Rotten Cheeſe, chink ic cheo not to 
have degenerated, but to have atrain'd its beſt ſtate, 
when having loſt its former Colour, Smell, and 
Taſt,& which is more, being in great part turn'd 
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Into thoſe Inſedts call'd Mites, 'tis both in a 
Philoſophical ſenſe corrupted, and in the eſtj- 
mate of the generality of Men grown Putri. 
But becauſe it very ſeldome happens , that a 
Body by generation acquires no other Quali- 
ties, then juſt thoſe that are abſolutely neceſſary 
To make it belong to the Species that .denomi- 
nates it, therefore in moſt Bodies there are di- 
verle other Qualities that may be there, or may 
be miſſing, without eflentially changing the 
Subje&t: as Water may be clear or muddy, 0- 
dorous or ſtinking, and ſtill remain Waterz and 
Butter may be white or yellow, ſweet or rancid, 
conſiſtent or melted, and till be call'd Butter. 
Now therefore whenſoever a parcel of Matter 
does acquire or looſe a Quality , that is not Eſſen- 
zial ro it, that Acquiſition or Lofle is diſtiact- 
ly call'd Alteration, (or by ſome, Mutation:) the 
acquiſt onely of the Qualities that are-abſoJure- 
ly neceſ{ary to conſtitute its Eſſential and Spe- 
Cificall difference, or the Lofle of any of thoſe 
Qualities, being ſuch a Change as mult not be 
call'd meer Alteration , but have the particu- 
Jar name of Generation or Corruption; both 
which according: to this docrine appear to be 
bur ſeverall Kinds of Alteration, taken in a 
large ſenſe, though they are diftinguiſh'd from it 
ina more ſtri& and limited acception of that 
rerme. 

And here we have a fair occaſion to take 
notice of the truittulneſle and extent of our 
| Mechanicall 
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Mechanical Hypotheſis : For ſince according 
ty our Doctrine , the World we live in1s not a 
Movelefſe or Indigeſted maſſe of Matter , but 
an *Aunueny, Or Self-moving Engine , wherein 
the greateſt part of the common Matter of 
all Bodies is alwates ( though not ſtill the ſame 
| parts of it ) in Motion, and wherein Bodies are 
ſo cloſe fer by one another, that (unleſle in ſome 
very tew and extraordinary and as it were Pre- 
ternatural caſes) they have either no V acuities 
betwixt them, or onely here and rhere inter- 
pos'd and very (mall ones. And fince, accor- 
ding to us, the various manner of the Coalition 
of ſeveral Corpuſcles into one viſible Body is e- 
noagh to give them a peculiar Texture , and 
thereby fir them to exhibit divers ſenſible Qua- 
lities, and to become a Body, ſometimes of one 
Denomination, and ſometimes of another ; it 
will very naturally fallow, that from the various 
Occurſions of thoſe innumerable ſwarms of lit-- 
tle Bodies, that are moy'd to and fro in 'the 
World, there will be many fitted to ſtick ro one 
another,and ſo compoſe Concretions, and many 
(though not in the (elfe ſame place) diljoyn'd 
from one another, and agitated apart ; and mul- 
titades alſo that will be driven to aſſociate 
themſelves , now wich one Body, and preſently 
with. another. And if we alſo conſider on the 
one fide, that the Sizes of rhe (mall Parficles 
of Matter may be very v4riow , their Figures 
almoſt innumerable , and that if a parcell of 
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Matter do but happen to ſtick" to one Body, 
It may chance to give it anew quality , and if it 
adhere to another, or hit againſt ſome of its 
Parts, It may conſtitute a Body of another Kind; 
or if a parce] of Matter be knockt off from ano- 
ther , it may barely by that leave it, and be- 
come it ſelfof another Nature then before. If, 
I ſay, we conſider theſe things on the one fide ; 
and on the other fide, that (to uſe ZLucretiwe his 
compariſon) all thit innumerable multicude 
of Words , that are contain'd in all the Langua- 
ges of the World, are made of the various com- 
binations of ſome of the 24 Letters of the Al- 
Phaber; -twill not be hard to conceive, thar 
there may be an incomprehenſible variety of 
Aſſociations and Textures of the Minute parts 
of Bodies, and conſequently a vaſt multitude of 
Portions of Matter endow'd with ſtore enough 
of diftering Qualities, to .deſerve diſtin Ap- 
+pellations z though for want of heedfulneſle 
and fit words, men have nor yet taken ſo much 
notice of their lefſe obvious Varieties, as to ſort 
them as they deſerve, and give them diſtin and 
proper Names. So that though I would not 
Tay, that any thing can immediately be made 
of every thing, as a Gold Ring of a YYeape 
of Gold, or Oyl or Fire of Water ; yet fince 
Bodies , having but one common Matter , can 
be aifferenc'd bat by Accidents, which ſeeme 
all of them ro be the effefs and conſe» 
quents of Locall Motion , I ſee not, 
| why 
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why it ſhould be abſurd to think, that (at leaſt 
among inanimate Bodies ) by the interven« 
tion of ſome very ſmall Addition or Sub- 
firaftion of Matter , ( which yet in moſt 
caſes will ſcarce be needed,) and of an orderly 
Series of CA lterations, diſpoſing by degrees the 
Matter to be cranſmuted, almoſt of any thing 
may at length be made any thing: as, though 
| outofa wedge of Gold one cannot immediately 
make a Rive, yet by either Wyre-drawing thar 
wedge by degrees, or by melting ir, and 
caſting a little of it intoa Mould, that thing 
may ealily be effected. And ſo though Wa- 
ter cannot immediately be tranſmuted into 
Oyl, and much lefle inco Fire, yer if you nous 
riſh certain Plants with water alone, (as I have 
done,) till they have afſimilared a great quantity 
| of water into: their own nature, you may, 
{ by commirting- this tranſmuted water (which' 
| you may diſtinguiſh and: ſeparate from that 
part of the Vegetable you: firſt put in) ro 
Diſtillation in convenient Glaſſes, obtain,. be- 
fides other things, a crue Oyl, and-a black com- 
buſtible Coal; (and conſequently Fire, ) both 
| of which may be ſo copious, as toleave no juſt 
cauſe to ſuſpeR, that they could be any thing 
neer afforded by any little Spirituous parts, 
which may be preſum'd to have been commu- 
nicated by thar part of the Vegetable char is firſt 
Pur into the water, to that far greater part of it, 
which was committed ro Diſtillation, 
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But, Pyr0philus, 1- perceive the difficulty anc 
fruicfolneſle of aiy SubjeRt bave made me ſo 
much more prolix then I intended, that it will 
not now be amiſſe to contra the Summary of 
our Hypotheſis, and give you the main points of 
it with little or no illuſtration, and without par- 
ticular proofs ina few words, 'We teach then 
(bue wichaue peremptorily aflerting it,) - 

Firſt, that the Matter of all Natural Bodies is 
the ſame, namely a Subſtance extended and im- 
penetrable. | 

2. That all bodies thus agreeing in the ſame 
common Matter, their diſtiation 1s to be taken 
from thoſe Accidents that do diverſify it. 

- 3- That Motion, not belonging to the El 
ſence of Matter, (which retains its whole nature 


/ when tis at reſt,) and not being originally pro- 


ducible by other Accidents, as they are from Ir, 
may be look'd apon as the firſt and chief Mood 
or Aﬀection of Matter. | 


4. That Motion, variouſly determin'd, doth | 


naturally divide the Matter it belongs to into 
acual fragments or parts; and this:-Divifion ob- 
vious Experience (and more eminently, Chymi- 
cal Operations) manifeſt to have been made into 
parts exceedingly minute, and very often too 
minute to be ſingly perceivable by our Senſes, 
5. Whenceit muſt neceſlarily. follow, that 
each of theſe Minute parts or minima Naturalis 
(as well as every particular body, made up by 
the coalition of any number of thew,) muſt have 
its 


(65) 
ies determinate Brexeſſe or $:ze,. and its own 
Shape. And theſe three, namely Balk, Figare, 
and either Motion or Reft, (there being no Mean 


7 berween theſe two) are the three Primary and 
{ moſt Catholick Moods or Aﬀettions of the in« 


ſenſible parts of Matter, confider'd each of them 


arts 
Y 6, That when averſe of them are conſider'd 


| together, there will neceſſarily follow here below 
| both a certain Poft;oz: or Poſture in reference 


the Horizon (as erected, inclining, or level) 
of each of them, and a certain Order or placing 
before, or behind, or befides one another; ( as 
when in a compatiy of Souldiers one ſtands »p- 
r:eht, the other foops, the other lies along upon 
the ground, they have various Poſtures; and 
their being plac'd beſides one another in ranks, 
3nd behi»d one another in Files are varieties of 


Their 07467: and when many. of theſe ſmall parts 


are brought to convene into one body from 
their primary Adffed#ons, and their Diſpoſition 
or Contrivance as to Poſture and Order, there re- 
ſalts Thar, which by one comprehenſive name 
wecall the Texture of that body. And indeed 
theſe ſeveral kinds of Zocation (to borrow a 


| Scholaſtical Terme,) attributed in this 6>nam- 
| ber) to the minute particles of Bodies, are ſo 
| neer of kinne, that they ſeem all of them refers 


ble to (that one event of their convening) Scitu- 
ation or Poſition. And theſe arethe Aﬀections. 
that belong to a Body, as it is conſider'd in - 

DE fe lr cg od non. aa 
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ſelf, without relation to ſexſ;tive Beings, or to 
other Natural bodies, | 
7. Thar yet there being men'in the world, 
whoſe organs of Senſe are contriv'd in ſuch 
differing wayes, that one Senſory is fitted to 
receive impreſſions. from ſome, - and another 
from other ſorts of external Objets or Bo- 
dies without them ,, ( whether theſe a& as 
entire Bodies, or by Emiſſion of their Cor- 
pulſcles, or by propagating ſome motion to the 
Senſory, ) the perceptions of theſe impreſſi- 
ons are by men.call'd by ſeveral names, as Heat, 
Golour, Sound, Odoar, and are commonly ima- 
gin'd to proceed:from:certain diſtinct and pecu- 
liar Qualities in the external Obje&, which have 
ſome - reſemblance tothe Ideas, their action 
upon the Senſes excites.in the Mind; though in- 
deed all theſe ſenſtble/Qualities, and the reſt that 
are to be met with-ip the bodies without us, are 
but the efte&ts or conſequents . of the above 
mentioned primary Aﬀections of Matter, whoſe 
operations are diver{sfy'd according to the ne 
ture of the Senſories' or other Bodies they 
work upon. 2 | 
8. That whena. portion of Matter, either 
by the acceſſton or: receſſe of Corpuſcles, or by 
the tranſpoſition of, thole it conſiſted of before, 
or by any two or all of theſe waies, happens to 
obtain aconcurrenceof allthoſe Qualities, which 
Men commonly agree to be zeceſiery and ſuf- 
ficient to denominate the Bady , which _ 
| them, 


( 67) 
then, either a eral, or 4 Stoye, or the like; 
andto rank it inany peculiar and determinate 
ſpecies of Bodies, then a Body of that denomi+- 


7 nation is ſaid to be Geperated, 


9. This convention of Efiential CAccidents 
being taken (not any of them apart, but all) z0- 
gether for the ſpecifical Difference that conſti- 
tures the Body , and diſcriminates it from all 
other ſorts of Bodies, is by one name, becauſe 
conſider'd as one colleFive thing, call'd its 
Forme, (as Beauty, which is made up of Syme 
metry of parts, and agreeablenefle of colours, ) 
which is conſequently but a certain Charader, 
(as I ſometimes call it,) or a peculiar ſtate of 
Matter, or, if I may foname it, an Eſfential 


Modification: a Modification, becauſe tis indeed. 


bur a determinate manner of Exiſtence of the 
Matter, and yet an Eſſential Moatfication, be- 
cauſe that rhough the concurrent Qualities be 
but accidental ro Matcer, (which with others in 
ſtead of them would be Matter ſtill, ) yet they 
are eſentially neceſſary to the particular Boajy , 
which without thoſe Accidents would not be a 
Body of that. denomination , as a Metal or a 
Stone, but of ſome other, Ty 
.. Io. Now a Body being capable of many 
other Qualities, beſides thoſe, whoſe Conventi- 
on 1s zeceſſary to make up its Forme, the acqui= 
ſition or loſs of any ſuch Qualicy is by Naturaliſts, 


In the: more ſtrict ſenſe of chat Terme, nam'd 


Alteration. as when oyl comes to be frozen, 
or 
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(68) 
or to change colour, or to grow rancidz bur if all 
or any of the Qualities, that arereputed eſſential 

co ſuch a Body, come to be /oft or deſtroy'd, that | 
notable change is call'd Corraprionz as when Oy! 
being boyl'd takes fire, the Oyl is not ſaid to be 
alter'd in the former ſenſe, bur corr»wpred or de- 
ftroy'd, and the emergent fire generated; and 
when it ſo happens that the body is ſowly corrup- 
zed, and thereby alſo acquires 2ualities offenſive 
70 our Senſes, eſpecially of Smell and Taft, (as 
when Fleſh or Fruit grows rotten, ) that kind 
of Corruption is by a more particular nate call'd 
Putrefattion. But neither in this,nor in any other 
kind of Corruption is there any thing ſwb/fantial 
deſtroy*d, (no ſuch thing having been produc'd 


-in Generation, and Matter it ſelf being on all 
hands acknowledged izcorruptible,) but onely 


that ſpecial connexion of the Parts, or manner of 


_ their Coexiſtence, upon whole account the Mat- 


ter (whilſt it was in its former ſtate) was, and 
was call'd aStone, or a Metal, or did belong to 
any other determinate ſpecies of Bodies. 
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i Origine of Forms, Pyrophilas, as it is 
| thought the zoblef, ſo, if I miſtake not, 
it hath been found one of the molt perplex'd en- 
quiries that belong co Nataral Philoſophy - and, 
I confeſſe, ir is one of the things that has in- 
vited me to look 'abour. for ſome more ſariſ- 
fatory account, then the Schools uſually give 
| of this matter, that I have obſerv'd, that the 
wiſeſt,that have buſied themſelves in explicating 
Forms according to the Peripatetick notions 
of them, have either knowingly confeſs'd theme 
ſelves unable to explain them, or unwittingly 
prov'd themſelyes to be (0, by giving bur unſa- 
tisfaory explications of them. | 

It will nor (I preſame) be expected, that 
I, who now write bur Notes, ſhould enumerate 
much leſle examine all the various Opinions 
touching the origine and nature of Forms, it be- 
ing enough for our purpole, it having already in- 
timated in our Hypotheſis , what , according to 


Formarum Cognitis eft radis , confuſa, nec mfi per <Fixdouss 
neque verum eft, forme ſubftantialis ſpeciem recipi in iatelleflum, non 
enim in ſenſu uſquam ſuit, 1. C, Scalig. 

Forme ſubſtantiales ſunt incognite nobis.quia inſenſles: .ideo per 
qualitates,que ſunt principia immediata Tranſmutationts, exprimuntur, 
Aquinas ad 1, de generat, & corrupr. 
| In bac haman mentis caligine £que forma Igays as Magnetis nobis 
2gnota eſt, Sennerrus, 
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briefly conſider the general opinion of our 


[Forms ot Natural things (the Souls of men al- 
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that, may be thought of this Subject ; we now 


modern Ariſtetelians and the Schools concer- 
ning it: I ſay, the modern Ariſtotelians , be- 
cauſe divers of the Antient, eſpecially Greek 
Commentators of Ariffotle, ſeem to have un- 
derſtood their Maſter's dotrine of Forms much 
otherwiſe, and lefle incongruovuſly, then his La- 
tin followers, the Schoolmen and others, have 
ſince done, Nor dolI exprefly mention 411i 
fotle himſelf among the Champions of ſub- 
ſtantial Forms, becauſe though he ſeem in a place 
or two expreſly enough to reckon Formes 7+ 
mong Subſtances, yet elſewhere the Examples 
he employes ro ſet forth the Forms of Natural 
things by, being tzken from the Figures of ar- 
tificial things, (as ofa Statue, &c. ) which are 
confeſſedly but Accidents, and making very 
lictle uſe, if any, of ſubſtantial Forms to explain 
the Phanomena of Nature, he ſeems to me upon 
the whole matter either to have been irreſoly'd, 
whether there were any ſuch Subſtances or no, 
or to ſpeak ambiguouſly and obfcurely enough 
of them, to make it queſtionable what his opinl- 
ons of them were, , 

- But the ſumme of the controverfie betwixt 
Us-and the Schools is this, whether or no the 


—_ MM << EE 


waies excepted) be in generation educed, as they 
ſ\ _ ont of the power of the Matter, and whether Wy , 
theſe Forms be true ſubſtantial Entities, _— 

; rom 
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from the other ſabfſtantial Principle of natural 
Bodies, namely Matter. | 
The Reaſons that move me to embrace the 


Negative are principally theſe three. Firff, x 
that I ſee no neceſſity of admitting in Natural —/ 


things any ſuch ſubſtantial Forms ; Matter and 
the accidents of Matter being ſufficient to ex- 
plicate as much of the Phe2nomena of Nature, as 


we either do or are like to uncerſtand. The next, > 


that I ſee not what uſe this puzling dodrine of 


| ſubſtancial Forms is of in Natural Philoſophyz 


the acute Scaliger, and thoſe that have moſt bu- 
fied themſelves in the indagation of them, ha- 
ving freely acknowledg'd, (as the more Candid 
of the Peripateticks generally do, ) that the true 
knowledge of Forms is too difficult and abſtruſe 
to be attain'd by them. And how like it is, 
that particular Phenomena will be explain'd by a” 
Principle whoſe nature is confefledly ignor'd, I 
leave youto judge: bur becauſe to theſe conſide- 
rations I often have had, and ſhall bave here and 
there occafion,to ſay ſomething in the body of 
theſe Notes, I ſhall at preſent inſiſt upon the 
third, which is, that I cannot conceive, neither. 
how Forms can be generated, as the Peripate- 
ticks would have it, nor how the things they a- 
ſcribeto them are conſiſtent with che principles 
of true Philoſophy, or even wich what them- 
ſelves otherwiſe reach. 
The manner how Forms: are educed out of 
the power of the Matter, according to that pry 
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of the dofrine of Formes, wherein the Schools 
venerally enough agree, is a thing ſo inexpli- 


Cable , that I wonder not it hath put acute 


men upon ſeveral Hypotheſes to make it out. 
And indeed the number of theſe is of late 
grown too great to be fit ro be here recited, 
eſpecially fince I find them all ſo very unſatiſ- 
factory, thar 1 cannot but think the acute 
Sticklers for any of them are rather driven to 
embrace it by the palpable inconveniences of 
the wayes they rejea, then by any thing they 
find to ſatiſfie them. in thar which they . make 
choice 'of: and for my part I conteſle, 1 find fo 
much reaſon in, what each party ſayes againit 
the explications of the reſt, that I chink they all 
confate well, and none does well eſtabliſh, 

But my preſent way. of writing forbidding 
me to inſiſt on many arguments againſt the 
Doctrine wherein they moſt agree, 1 ſhall one- 
ly urge that which I confeſſe chiefly ſticks 
with me , namely that I find it not compre- 
hen(ible. | 

I know the modern Schoolmen fly here 
to their wonted refuge of an obſcure Diſtin» 
Ron, and tell us, that the power of Matter in 
reference to Forms is partly Edaive, as the A- 
gent can make the Form out of it,and partly Re- 
ceptive, whereby 1t can receive the Form ſo 
made; but fince thoſe that ſay this will not allow 
chat the Form of a generated Body was actually 
przexiſtent in its Matter, or indeed any _—_ 
Elle, 


(75) 
elſe, tis hard to conceive how a Subſtance can be 
edac'd out of. another Subſtance totally diſtinR/ 
in nature from ir, without: being, before ſuch; 
Eduction, actualiy exiſtent init. And as for 
the Receptive power of the Matter, that bur fir- 
ting it to receive or lodge a Form , when 
brought to be united with ir, how can it be in- 
telligibly made out to contribute to the produ- 
Aion of a new Subſtance of a quite differing 
nature from that matter, though ic harbours ic 
when: produc'd?. And tis plain, that the humane 
Body hath a receptive power in reference to-the 
humane Soule, which yet themſelves conteſſe 
both to be a ſubſtantial Form, and not to be e- 
duc'dour of the power of Matter. Indeedif they 
would admit the Form of a natural Body to be 
but a more fine and ſubtle part of the Matcer, 
as ſpirit of Wine is of wine, which upon its tre- 
celſe remains no longer Wine, but: Flegm or 
Vinegar, then the eductive power of Matter 

might ſignifie ſomething, and ſo it might, 

if with us they would allow the Form to be bur 

a Modification of the Matter, tor then it would 


import bat that the Matter may beſo order'd or 
- diſpoſ'd by fit Agents, as to conſtitute a Body 


of ſuch a ſort and denomination: and ſo (to 
reſume that -Example) the Form of a Sphere 
may be ſaid to lurk potentially in a piece of Brals, 
in as much as that Braſſe may by caſting, tu;- 
ning, or otherwiſe, be ſo figur'd as to become 
a Sphere, But this they will not admit ,. leaſt 

SON G 3 they 
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they ſhould make Forms to be but Accidents, 


though it is for ought I know as little intelligi- 


ble how whar is educ'd out of any Matter, 
without being either preexiſtent , or being 
any part of the Matter, can be a true Sub- 
ſtance, as how that Roundnefle, that makes a 
Piece of Brafle become a Sphere, can be a new 
Subſtance in it. Nor can they admit the other 
way of educing a Form out of Matter , as Spirit 
1s out of Wine, becauſe then not onely Matter 
will be corruptible againſt their grounds, but 
Matter and Form would not be two differing 
and ſubſtantial Principles, but one and the ſame, 
though diverſify'd by firmneſſe, groſleneſs, 
&c. which are but accidental differences. I 
know they ſpeak much of the efficacy of the 
Agent upon the Matter in the generation of 
Natural Bodies, and tell us ſtrange things of 
his manner of working. But not to ſpend time 
in examining thoſe obſcure niceties, I anſwer 


1n ſhort, That ſince the Agent, be he what he 


will, is bat a Phyſical and finite Agent, and ſince 
what way ſoever he works, he can do nothing 
repugnant to the nature of things , the difh- 
culty that ſticks with me will ſtill remain. For - 
if the Form produc'd in generation be, as 
they would have it, a Subſtance, that was 
not before to be found any where out of that 
portion of Matter, wherewith it conſtitutes 


The generared Body, I ſay that either i muſt be 
produc'd by retining or ſubtiliating ſome parts 


of 
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(FF 
of the Matter into Form, or elſe it muſt be 
produc'd out of nothing , that is , created : 
( for I ſee no third way how a Subſtance can be . 
produc'd de nove.) It they allow the firſt, then 
will the Form be indeed a Subſtance, but nor, 
as they hold it is, diſtin from Matter; fince 
Matter, however ſubtiliated, is Macter ſtill, as 
the fineſt ſpirit of Wine is as truly a Body as 
ws the Wane it ſelf that yielded it, or as is the 
grofſer Flegm from which it was extracted: be- 
ſides that, the Peripateticks teach, that the Form 
is not, made of any thing of the Matter, nor in- 
deed is it conceivable, how a Phyſical Agent can 
turn a Material into an Immatzrial Subſtance, 
eſpecially Matter being,as they themſelves con- 
feſſe, as well incorruptible as ingenerable. Bue: 
if they will not allow, as indeed they do nor, 
that che ſubſtantial Form is madeof any thing 
that is material, they muſt give me leave to be- 
lieve, thattis produc'd out of Nothing, till they 
ſhew me how a Subſtance can be produc'd othere— 
wiſe, that exiſted no where before, And at 
this rate every natural Body of a ſpecial deno- 
mination, as Gold, Marble, Nitre, 6c; muſt 
not be produc'd barely by generation, bur partly 


| by generation, and partly by creation. And 


fiace tis confeſs'd on all ſides, that no oatural 
Agent can produce the leaſt Atome of Matter, 
tis ſtrange they ſhould in Generation alloiv every 
Phyfical Agent the power of producing a Form, 


whith, according to them, is nor one)y a Sub- 
(Gr 4 ſtance 
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(78) | 
ſtance, but a far nobler-one then Matter, and 


, thereby attribute 'ro the meaneſt creatures 
_ that power of creating Subſtances, which the 


antient Naturaliſts thought too great to be a- 
{crib'd to God himſelf, and which indeed is too 
great to be aſcrib'd to any other then him; and 
therefore ſome Schoolmen and Philoſophers 
have deriv'd Formes immediately from God; 
but this is not onely to deſert Ariſtotle and the 
Peripatetick Philoſophy they would ſeem to 
maintain, but to put Omnipotence upon wor- 
King I know not how many thouſand mijacles 
every hour, to perform that (1 mean the gene- 
ration of Bodies of new denominations) in a 
ſapernatural way, which ſeems the moſt familiar 
effect of Nature in her ordinary courle. 

. Andas the produGtion of Forms out of the 
power of Matter is for theſe reaſons incom- 
prehenſible to me, ſo thoſe things which the Pe- 
ripateticks aſcribe to their ſubſtantial Forms are 
ſome of them ſuch, as, 1 confeſſe, I cannot re- 
concile my reaſon to: for they tell us poſitively 
that theſe Forms are Subſtances, and yet at the 
ſametime they reach, that they depend upon 
Matter both zn fieri and in eſſe, as they ſpeak, ſo 
that out ofthe Matter that ſapports them, they 
cannot ſo much as exiſt, ( whence they are uſu- 
ally call'd Material Formes,) which is to make 
them Subſtances in name, and. but Accidents 
in truth: for nqt to ask how(ar og Phyſical 
things) one Subſtance can be ſaid: ro depend 
upon 
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upon another 2» fer;, rhat is not made of any 

art of it, the very notion of a Subſtance is to be 
a ſelf-ſubfiſting Entity, or that which needs no 
other created Being to ſupport it, or to make 
it exiſt, Beſides that, there being but two 
ſorts of Subſtances, Marerial and-Immarterial, a 
ſubſtantial Form muſt appercaia to one of the 
two, and yet they aſcribe things to it, that make 
itvery unfit to bereferr'd to either, - To all this 
I adde, that theſe imaginary Material Forms do 
almoſt as much trouble the Do&rine of Cor- 
ruption, as that of Generation : for ifa Form be 
atrue Subſtance really diſtin from Matter, .it 
muſt, as I lately noted, be able tq exiſt of it ſelf, 
without any other Subſtance to ſupport it; as 
thoſe1 reaſon with confeſſe, that the Soul of 
Man ſurvives the Body, it did before Death in- 
farme: whereas they will have it, that in Cor- 
ruptionghe Form is quite aboliſh'd , and utterly 
periſhes, as not being capable of exiſting , ſepa- 
rated from the Matter, whereunto it was uni- 
ted: ſo that here again, what they call a Sub- 
ſtance they make indeed an Accident, and beſides 
contradia their own vulgar doqrine ,. that 


| Natural things are upon their Corruption re- 


ſolv'd into the firſt Matter, fince at this rate 
they ſhould ſay, that ſuch things are but part- 
ly reſolv'd into the firſt Matter,and partly eicher 
anto nothing, orinto Forms, which being as well 
immarerial as the Souls of Men, muſt, for ought 
appears,be alſo,like them,accounted immortal. 


(80) 

I ſhould now exainine thofe Arguments,that 
are wont to be imploy'd by the Schools to e- 
vince their ſubſtantial Forms, but, befides that 
the nature and ſcope of my preſent Work in- 
Joynes me Brevity,- I confeſle that, one or two 
excepted , the Arguments I have found men- 
tion'd, as the chief, arerather Metaphy ical , or 
Logicall, then grounded upon the Principles 
and Phenomena of Nature, and reſpe@ rather 
words then things, and therefore I, who have 
neither inclination nor leaſure , to wrangle a- 
bout terms, ſhall content my ſelf to propole, 
and very briefly anſwer two or three of thoſe 
that are thought the plauſtbleſt: _ 

Firſt then they thus argue, Omme Compoſi- 
tum ſubſtantiale (for it is hard to Engliſh well 
ſuch Uncouth Terms ) requirit materiam & 
formam ſubſtantialem , ex quibus componatur. 
Omne corpus naturale eſt compoſitum ſub ſtantiale. 
Ergo &c, In this Syllogiſme ſome do plau- 
{ibly enough deay tne Conſequence, hut for 
. brevities ſake, I ſhall rather chooſe to deny the 
Minor, and defire the Propoſers to prove it. 
For I know not any thing in Nature that is com- 
polſ'd of Matter, and a Subſtance diſtin from 
Matter, except Man, who alone is made up of an 
immaterial Form, and a humane Body; and if it 
be urg'd, that then other Bodies cannot be pro- 
perly ſaid to be Compoſite ſubſtantialia, 1 hall, 
rather then wrangle with them , give them leave 
eto out ſome other name for other og 
[4 FLEA | at 
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(31) 
But then they argue in the next -place, that, 
if there were no ſubſtantial Forms, all bodies 
| would be but Ent per accidens , as they fpeak, 
which is abſurd. To which I anſwer , that in the 
Notion, that divers Learned men have of an 
Ens = Accidens, namely, that 'tis That which -- 
conſiſts of thoſe things, quz non ordinantur ad 
axum, it-may be ſaid; That though we donor. 
admirc ſubſtancial Forms, yer we need not ad- 
mit Natural Bodies to be Entiegper accidenss 
| becauſe in them the ſeveral things that concurre 
to conſtitute the Body, as Matter, Shape, Sci- 
ruation,and Motion, ordinantur per ſe & intrin- 
þc2 to conſticute one Natural Body. Bur, if 
this Anſwer ſatiſfie not, I ſhall adde,tbat for my 
part, That which I am ſollicitous abour, is what 
Nature hath made things to bein themſelves, 
not what a Logician or Metaphyfician will call 
them in che terms of his Att; it being much 
fitter in my judgment to alter words, that they 
may better fic the nature of things, then to 
affix a wrong nature to things, that they may 
be accommodared to forms of Words,that were 
probably deviſ'd, when the things themſelves 
were not known or well underſtood, if at all 

thought on, | 

Wherefore I ſhall but adde one Argument 
more of this ſort, and That is, that if there were 
no ſubſtantial Forms, neither could there q any 
ſubſtantial Definitions, but the Conſequent is 
abſurd, and therefore ſo is the Antecedent. 0 
On EE: 
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(82) 
which I reply, that ſince the Peripateticks them- 
ſelves confeſſe the Forms of Bodies to be. of 
themſelves unknown , all that this argument 
ſeems to me to conclude, is but this, That if we 
do not admit ſomethings, that are not i» rerum 
natura, we cannot build oyr Definitions upon 
them: nor indeed could we, if we ſhould admit 
ſubſtantial Forms , give ſubſtantial Definitions 
of Natural things , unleſſe we could alſo define 
Narural bodzes' by things that we know not; 
for (ſuch * the ſubſtantial Forms are (as we have 
ſeen already ) contefl'd to be, by the wiſeſt Pe- 
ripateticks, who pretend not to give the ſubſtan- 
tial Definition-.of any Natural Compoſitums , 
except Man. But it may ſuffice Us to have, in- 
ſtead of ſubſtantial , eſſential Definitions of 
things; I mean ſuch as are taken from the Eſſen. 
tial Differences of things , which conſtitute them 
in ſuch a ſort of Natural Bodies, and diſcri- 


minate them from all thoſe of any other ſort. 


Theſe three Arguments, Pyrophzlus, for ſub- 
ſtantial Forms, You may poſſibly, as well as I, 
find variouſly propol'd, and perhaps with ſome 
light alterations multiply'd in the writings of 
the Peripateticks and Schoolmen bur all the 
arguments of this kind that I have met with, 
may,ifI miſtake not , be ſufficiently ſolv'd by 
the anſwers we havegiven to theſe, or atleaſt 


| * oo tibi ullam eſſe formam nobis notam plent o plane , n0* 
ram ſcientiam effe umbram 31 Sole.Scaitg, - ; 
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(83) 
by the grounds upon which thoſe Anſiwers are 
built 5 thoſe- ſeemingly various Arguments 
agreeing in this, That either they reſpec rather 
words then things , or that they are grounded 
upon precarious Suppolitions z or laſtly that 
they urge that as an abſurdity, which, whether 
it beone or not in thoſe, thar admir the Peri« 
patetick Philoſophy, to me, that doe as little 
acquieſce in many of their other Principles, as I 
do in their ſubſtantial Forms, doth not appear 
any Abſurdity at all. And 'tis perhaps for 
fear that Arguments of this ſort ſhould nor 
much prevaile wich Naturaliſts, that ſome of 
the Modern affertors of the Forms we que- 
ſion, have thought it requiſite to adde ſome 
more Phyſical Arguments , which ( though I 
have not found them all in the ſame Writers, 
yet) being in all bur few, I ſhall here briefly con- 
fider them. | 

- Firſt chen among the Phyſical Arguments, 
that are brought co prove ſubſtantial Forms , 
I find that the moſt confidently infiſted on, 
which is taken from the ſponraneous return of 
heated Water to Coldneſs, which effects, ſay 
they, muſt neceſſarily be aſcrib'd to the Aion 
of che ſubſtancial Form, whole office it is to pre- 
ſerve the Body in its Natural ſtate, and, when 
there is occaſion, to reduce it thereunto : and the 
Argument indeed might be plauſible, if we were 
ſure, that heated Water would grow cold again 
( withour the Avolation of any Parts more 
I agitated 
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(34). 
agitated then the reſt, ) ſuppoſing it to be re- 
mov'd into ſome of the imaginary ſpaces beyond 
the World; bur as the caſe is, I ſee no neceſſity 
of flying roa ſubſtantial Form , the Matrcer fee- 
ming to be eaſily explicable otherwiſe. The 
Water we heat is ſurrounded with our Air, or 
with ſome Veſſel, or other Body contiguous 
to the Air, and both the Air and the Water in 


- theſe Climates are moſt commonly lefle agita- 
7 ted, then the Juices in our hands, or other Or- 


gans of Touching, which makes us eſteem and 


: call thoſe Fluids, cold. Now when the Water 


is expos'd to the fire, it is thereby put into a new 
Agiration, more vehement then that of the parts 
of our Senſory , which you will eafily grant, if 
you conſider, that when the Heart is intenſe, it 
makes the Water boyl and ſmoak , and often- 
times run over the Veſſel; but when the Li- 
quor is remov'd from the fire, this acquir'd A- 
gication muſt needs by degrees be loſt, ezther 
by the avolation of ſuch fiery Corpuſcles as the 
Epicureans imagine: to be got into heated Wa- 
ter, or by the Water's communicating the Agi- 
tation of its Parts to the contiguous. Air, or to 
the Veſſel chat contains ir, till ir have loſt irs ſur- 
pluſage of Motion, or by the ingrefle of choſe 
frigorifick Atoms,- wherewith (if any ſuch be to 
be granted ) the Air in theſe Climares is wont 
to abound, and ſo be reduc'd into its former 
Temperature: which may as well be done with- 


out a ſubſtantial Form, as if a Ship ſwimming 
ſlowly 


d 
y 
c 
r 
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(35) 
lowly down a River, ſhould by a ſudden guſt of 
Wind, blowing the ſame way the Stream runs, 
be driven on much faſter then before, the Veſſel 
upon the ceaſing of the Wind may , withour 
any ſuch internal principle, return after a while 
to its former flowneſle of Motion: So that in 
this Phenomenon, we need not have recourſe to 
an internal principle, the Temperature of the 
external Air being ſufficient to give an account 
of it: And if Water be kept, (as is uſual in 
poor mens houſes that want Cellars, ) inthe 
upper Rooms of the houſe , in caſe the Climate 
be hot, the Water will, in ſpight of the Form, 
continue far lefle cold , then, according to the 


| Peripateticks, its nature requires, all the Sum- 


mer long. And let me. here repreſent to the 


Champions of Forms, that, according to their 


Dotrine, the Fluiditcy of Water, muſt at leaſt as 
much proceed from its Forme,as the Coldneſle, 
and yer this does ſo much depend upon the Tem- 
perature of the Air , that in Nova Zembla vaſt 
quantities of Water are kept in the hard and 
ſolid Form of Ice all the year long by the ſharp 
Cold of the ambient Air , notwithſtanding all 
the pretended office and power of the ſubſtan- 
tial Form to keep it fluid, which ic will never be 
reduc'd to be, unleſle by ſuch a thawing Tem- 
perature of the Air, as would it ſelf, for ought 
appears, make-it flow again , although there 
were no ſubſtantial Form 7» rerum natura. 
Tic is another Argument much urg'd of 
late 


(86) 
late by ſome learned men, the ſabſtance where: 


of is this, that Matter being indifferenc to one- 


ſorr of Accidents as well as to another, it is ne- 
ceſſary there ſhould be a ſubſtantial Form to 
keep thoſe Accidents which are ſaid to conſtitute 
it, united to the Matter they belong to, and pre- 
ſerve both them and the Body in their natural 
ſtate, for ſtace tis confeſl'd that Matter hath no 
appetite to theſe-Accidents more then to any 
others, they demand, how without a ſubſtantial 
Form theſe Accidents can be contain'd and pre- 
ſerv'd? To this I might repreſear, that ] am 
not ſo well ſatisfied with the-notion wont to be 
taken for granted, not onely by the vulgar, bur 
by Philoſophers, of the natural ſtate of Bodies; 
2s if it were undeniable, that, every natural Body 
(for as to ſome I ſhall not »ow queſtion it) has a 
certain ſtate, wiferein Nature endeavours to 
preſerveit, and out of which it cannot be put, 
but by being put into a preternatural ſtate, For 
tbe World being once conſticuted by the great 
Anthor of things as it now is, I look upon the 
Phenomena of Nature to be cauſ'd by the Local 
motion of one part of Matter hitting againſt 
another, and am not ſo fully convinc'd, that 
there is ſucha thing as Natures deſigning to 
keep ſuch a parcel of Macter in ſuch a ſtate, that 
is cloth'd with juſt ſuch Accidents, rather then 
with any other. But I look upon many Bodies, 
eſpecially flaid ones, as frequently changing 
their ſtate, accordiog as they happen to bMnore 
or 


(87) 
or leſſe agitated, or otherwiſe wrought upon by 
the Sun , and other conſiderable agents in Na- 
ture. As the Air, Water, and other fluids, if 
the remperature, as to Cold or Heat and Rare. 
faQion or Condenſation, which they are in ar 
the beginning of the Spring here at Zo-don, be 
pitcht upon as their natural ſtate, then not onely 
in the torrid and frozen Zones they muſt have 
other and very differing natural ſtates, but here 
it ſelf they will almoſt all the Summer and all 
' the Winter (as our Weather-glafſes inform us) 
| be ina varying preternatural ſtate, becauſe they 
| will bein thoſe ſeaſons either more hot and r2- 
rify'd , or more cold and conden('d, then in the 
beginning of the Spring. And in more ſtable and 
conſtant bodies I take in many caſes the natural 
ſtate to be but-either the moſt uſual Fate, or that, 
wherein that which produces a notable change in 
them finds them. As when a-ſlender piece 
of Silver , that is moſt commonly flexible, 
and will ſtand bent every way, comes to be 
welt hammer'd, I count that flexibility to be 
the natural Nate of that Meral, becauſe .moſt 
commonly Silver 1s found to be flexible, and 
becauſe it was ſo before ic was hammer'd, but 
the ſpringiceſle it acquires by hammering is 3 
ſtate, which is properly no more unnatural to the 
Silver then the other, and would continue 
with the metal as long as Ic, if both pieces of 
Silver, the one flexible, the other ſpringy, were 
ler alone and kept from outward violence : 
| | H Aad 
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(83) | 

And as the Silver to be depriv'd of its flexible- 
neſle needed the violent motion of the Hammer, 
ſo to deprive it of its ſpring it needs the violent 
agitation of a nealing fire. Theſe things and 
much more I might here repreſent, but to come 
cloſe to the objeRion, IT anſwer, that the Accie 
dents ſpoken of are introduced into the Matter 
by the Agents or efficient cauſes, whatever they 
be, that produce in it what (in the ſenſe former- 
ly explain'd) we call an efe#rial (though not a 
ſubſtantial) Form. And theſe Accidents being 
once thus 1ntroduc'd into the Matter, we need 
nor ſeek for a new ſubſtantial Principle ro pre« 
ſervethem there, ſince by the general law or 
common courſe of nature, the Matter qualify*d 
by them muſt continue in the ſtare ſuch Acci- 


dents have puc it into, till by ſome Agent or | 


other it be forcibly pur cut of it, and ſo diveſted 
of thoſe accidents as in the formerly mention'd 
example, borrow'd from Ariſtotle, of a Brazen 
Sphere, when once the motion of cools, impell'd 
and guided by the Artificer, have turn'd a piece 
of Braſle into a Sphere, there needs no new ſub- 
ſtance ro preſerve that round figure, ſince the 
Braſſe muſt retain ir till it be deſtroy'd by the 
Artificer-himſelf, or ſome other agent able to 


overcome the reſiſtance of the Matter, to be put 


into another figure. And on this occaſion let 
me confirme this a4 hominem, by repreſenting, 
that there is nor an inconfiderable party among 


the Peripateticks themſelves, who maintain, 
| that 
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that in the Elements the firſt Qualities (as they 
call them) are inſtead of Forms, and that the 
Fire (for inſtance) hath no other Form then heat 
and drynefle, and the Water then coldneſs and 
moiſture, Now if theſe Bodies, that are the 
vaſteſt and the moſt important of che ſublunary 
world, confiſt bur of the univerſal Matter and 
the few Accidents, and if in theſe there needs 
no ſubſtantial Form to keep the qualities of the 
Marter united to ic, and conjoyn damong them- 
ſelves, and preſerve them in thar ſtate as long 
2s the law of Nature requires, though beſides 
the four Qualities that are called Firff, the Ele- 
ments have divers others, as gravity and levity, 
firmneſs and fluidity, opacouſneſs and tranſpa= 
rency, &c. why ſhould the favourers of this os 
pinion deny, that in other Bodies beſides the 
Elements qualities may be preſerv'd and kept. 
united to the Matter they belong to, without 
the band or ſupport of a ſubſtantial Form?, 
And as, when there is no competent deſtructive 
cauſe, the Accidents of a Body will by the 
law. of Nature remain ſuch as they werez ſo if 
there be, it cannot with reaſon be pretended, 
that che ſubſtantial Form is able to preſerve all 
thoſe Accidents of a Body that are ſaid tro flow 
from it, and to be as it were under -its care and 
tuitionz for if, for inſtance, you expoſe a Sphere 
or bullet of Lead to a ſtrong fire, it will quickly 
looſe(not to mention irs figure)both irs coldneſs, 
its conſiſtence, its malleablenefle, its colour, 
FAY H 2 | (for 
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{for twill appear of the colour of fire,) its flexi- 


bility, and ſome other qualicies , and all this in 
ſpight of the imaginary ſubſtantial Form, 
which, according to the Peripatetical principles, 
in this caſe muſt till remain in it without be- 
ing able ro help it, And though upon the ta- 
king the Lead from off the fire, it is wont to! be 
reduc'd ro moſt of its former Qualities, (for it 
will not of its (elf recover its Sphericity, ) yet 
That may well be aſcrib'd partly to its peculiar 
Texture, and partly to the coldneſle of the am- 
bient Air, according to what we lately diſcourſd 
touching heated and refrigerated water, which 
temperature of the Air is an extrinſecal thing ro 
the Lead, and indeed it is bur accidental, that 
the Lead upon refrigeration regains its former 
qualities; for in caſe the Lead have been expoſ'd 
long enough to a ſufficiently intenſe fire, it will 
{2s we have purpoſely try'd ) be turn'd into 
Glaſle, and looſe its colour, its opacity, its mal - 
leableneſſe, and (former degree of) flexibleneſs, 
and acquirea reddithaeſle, a degree of tranſpa- 
rency, 2 brittleneſle, and ſome other qualities 
chat it had not before: and let the ſuppoſed {ub- 
ſtantial Form do what ir can, even when the 
Veſſel is remov'd from the fire, to reduce or re- 
ſtore the Body to its Natural ſtate and accidents, 
yet the former qualities will remain loſt, as long 
as theſe preternatural ones introduc'd by the fire 
continue in the Matter; and neither the one 
will be reſtor'd, nor the other deſtroy'd, till 
; ſome 
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ſome ſufficiently powerful extrinſick Agent 


effe& the Evn8e: And on the other (ide I 
conſider, that the Frait , when ſever'd from 


the Tree it grew on , is confeſſ*d zo be no 


longer animared (at leaſt the Kernels or Seeds 
excepted) by the Vegerative Soul or ſudſtanti- 
al Form of the Plant; yet inan Orange or Lem« 
mon (for inſtance) pluckt from the Tree, we ſee 
that the ſame Colour, the ſame Odour, the ſame 
Taſt, the (ame Figure, the (ame Confiſtence,aad 
for. ought we know, the ſame other qualities, 
whether ſenſible or even occult, as are its Anti- 
dotal and Aatiſcorburical virtues, that muſt 
before be ſaid to have flow'd from the Soul of 
the Tree, will continue ma3ny moaths, perhaps 
ſome years, after the fruit has ceaſd to have 
any commerce with the cree, (nay though the 
free, whereon it grew, be perhaps 1n the mean 
time hewn down or burar, and though conſe- 
quently its Vegetative Soul or Form be de- 
ſtroy'd,) as when it grew thereon, and made up 
one plant with it. And we-find, that Tamarinds, 
Rhubarb, Senna, and many other Simples will 
for divers years, after they have been depriv'd 
of their former Vegetative ſoul , retain their 
Purgative and other ſpecifick properties. 

I fiad it likewiſe urg'd, that there can. be no 
reaſon , why whiteneſſe ſhould be feparable 
froma Wall,and not from Snow or Milk;unieis 


'we have recourſe co ſubſtantial Forms. Bur in 


caſe men have agreed to call athing by ſuch a 
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name, becauſe it has ſuch a particular quality 
that differences it from others, we&Fed go no 
farther to finda reaſon, why one Quality is eſ- 
ſential to one thing , and not to another. As 
in our former example of a brafle Sphere, the 
Figure is that for which we give it that name, 
and therefore, though you may alter the figure 
of the Matter, yet by that very alteration the 
Body periſhes in the capacity ofa Sphere, where- 
as its coldnefſe may be exchang'd for hear, 
without the making it the leſle a Sphere, becauſe 
tis not for any ſuch qualiry, but for Round- 
nefle, that a Body is ſaid to be a Sphere, 
And fo Firmacſſe is an inſeparable Quality 
of Ice, though this or that particalar Figure 
be not, becauſe that tis for want of fluidity 
that any thing, that was immediately before a 
I:quor, is called Ice; and congruouſly hereun- 
ro, though whicenefle were inſeparable from 


 Snowand Milk, yet that would not neceflarily 


jnfer, that there muſt be a ſubſtantial Form to 


make it ſo: for the firmneſſe of the Corpulcles 


that compoſe Snow is as inſeparable from it 


. 9Sthe. whiteneſs; & yet it is not pretended to be 


the effect of the ſubſtantial Form of the water, 
but of the exceſle of the coldneſle of the Air, 
which/to uſe yulgar,though perhaps unaccurate 
exprefſions) puts the water out of its natural 
ſtate of fluidity, and intoa preternatural one of 
firmneſs and brittleneſs. And the reaſon why 
S80VWv ſ[eldome looſes jts whiteneſs bur with irs 

| nature, 
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nature ſeems to be, that its component Par- 
ricles are ſo diſpoſ'g, that the ſame hear of che 
ambient Air that is fit to turn it into. a tranſ- 
parent Body is alſo fit ro make ita flgid one, 
which when it is become, we no longer call ic 
Snow but Water; ſo that the water looſes its 
whiceneſle, though the ſow do not. Bur if 
there be a cauſe proper to make a convenient 

alteration of Texture inthe ſnow, without mel- 
ting or reſolving it into water, it may then ex- 
change its whiteneſle for yellowneſle, withoug 
looſing its righs to be call'd Snow; as'T remem- 
ber I have read in anemient Writer, that de fa- 
doin the Northern regions towards the Pole, 
thoſe parcels of ſnow, that have laia very long 
on the ground, degenerated in time into a yel- 
lowjiſh colour, very differing from chat pure 
whiteneſſe ro be oblerv'd in the neighbouring 

Sno lately fallen, x 

But there yet remaines an argument for fub- 
ſtantial Forms, which rhough ( perhaps be- 
cauſe Phyſical) wont to be overlook'd or flighr- 
ly anſwer'd by-their oppoſers, will tor the ſame 
reaſon deſerve to be taken notice of here; and it 
is, that there ſeems to be a neceſlity. of admit- 
ting ſuþſtantjal Forms in. Bodies , that from 

thence we may derive all the various changes ro . 
which they are ſubjec, and the differing ettes 

they produce, the preſervation and reſtitution 

of che ſtate requiſite to each particular Body, 

a alſo the keeping of its ſeveral parts united 

H 4 into 
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into one Totum. To the anſwering of this ar- 
gumentſo many things will be found applica- 
ble both*n'the paſt and ſubſequent parts of 
theſe Notes, that I ſha]l at preſent but point the 
chief particulars, on which the Solution is 
grounded. 

I conſider then firſt, that many and great 
alterations may happen to Bodies, which ſeem 
manifeſtly to proceed from their [peculiar Tex- 


| rare, and the action of outward Agents upon 


them, and of which it cannot be ſhewn, that 
they who would happen otherwiſe , though 
there wereno ſubſtantialForms i» rerum natura: 
2s we ſee that Tallow {for inſtance) being mel- 
ted by the fire looſes its coldneſſe, firmneſle, 


-and its whiceneſſe, and acquires heat , fluidity, 


and ſome tranſparency, all which being ſuffer'd 
x0 cool, it preſently exchanges for the three firl 
nam'd Qualities. And yet diverſe of theſe 
changes are plainly enough the effects partly of 
the fire, partly of the ambient Air, and not. of 
1 know not what ſubſtantial Form: and !t is 
both evident and remarkable, what great vari- 
ety of changes in Qualities, and productions of 
new ones, the fire (that is, a body conſiſting of 
inſenſible parts that are variouſly. and vehement- 
ly mov'd) doth efte& by its heat, that is, by 
a moaify'd Local motion, 1 conſider further, that 
various operations of a Body may be deriv'd 
jrom the peculiar Texture of the whole, and the 
mechanic! afteRtions of the particular corpuſcles 

| or 
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or other parts thaticompoſe it; as we have ofted 
occaſion to declare here afid' therein this. Trea+ 
riſe; and particularly by an/Inſtance, ere long te 
be farther inſiſted on, namdly,, that thoughtV te 


' triol, made of Iron with 'a Corrofive liquorzbe 


but a faQtirtions Body, made by a'convenientap» 
poſition of the ſmall parts of the ſaline” Men: 
ſtruaum to thoſe of thei Metal', yer-this Vitriol 
will do moſt , if not all, of the ſame things; that 
Vitriol made by Nature: in the bowels ofthe 
Earth, and digg'd out thence, will performy and 
each of theſe.Bodies may be endow'd with yarie- 
ty of differing Qualities, which:/I ſee not;,.why 
they muſt flow in the native. Vitriol: from 4 
ſubſtantial Forme, fince:-in the: fatitious 'Vi- 
triol the ſame Qualities-belong ro-a Farme, 
that doeggplainly emerge:from the coalition of 
Meralline and. Saline Corpuſcles , affociated 
together and diſpol'd of after a certain 'man- 
Andlaſtly, as to what is very confidently , as 
well as plauſibly, pretended, That a ſubſtantial 
Form is requiſite to keep the parts of a Body 
united , without which it would not be one Bo- 
dys I anſwer, That the contrivance of conve- 
niently figur'd parts, and in ſome caſes their 
Juxta-poſition, may without the aſſiſtance of a 
ſubſtantial 'Form be ſufficient for this matter ; 
for not to-'repeat what I juſt now mention'd 
concernihg Vitriol made by Art,whoſe Parts are 


% well united and kept rogether, as thoſe of the - 


Native 
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Native Vitriol; FE obſerve, that a Pear grafted 
upon a Thorn, ior.a-Plum inocalated upon an 
Apricock., will beit:good fruit, .and grow up 
wittrithe Stock, ay though they both made bur 
ohe:'Tree, and. wee:animated bnt by the ſame 
common Formg Whereas indeed /both the Stock 
andthe inoculated or:grafted Plant haye each of 
them its own Form:, as may appear by the dit- 
fering leaves, and' fruits, and feeds they bear: 
And: that which makes to our-preſent purpoſe 
is, that even. Vegetation and. the diſtribution 
of Aliments are:in{uch caſes well made, though 
the nquriſh'd parts of the Total Plant, if I may 
ſocall.ic, have not. one common Soul or Form; 
whichis yet more remarkable in the Miſletoes, 
that 'T have ſeen growing upon old Hazletrees, 
Crab»-trees, Apple-trees, and-other,plants, in 
which the Miſleroecoften differs vE&y widely 
from that kind of-Planc on which it growes and 
proſpers- And for the durableneſle of the Uni: 
on betwixt Bodies,that a ſubRantial Form is not 
requiſite to protere'is:,, I have been induc'd to 
think by confidering; that Silver and Gold, be- 
ing barely mingl'd by Infuſion, will bave their 
minute parts morecloſely united, then thoſe of 
any Plant or Animal that we-know of. And 
there is ſcarce any Natural Body, wherein the 


Forme makes fo ftrit, durable, and indiſſoluble 


an Union of the parts it conkiſts of, as that, 
which in that Factitious Concrete we call Glaſs 


ariſes trom the bare commiſtion of the Carpe 
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cles of Sand with thoſe Saline ones, wherewith. 
they are colliquared by the violence. of the fire: 
| nd che like may be ſaid of the Union of the pro» 
Accidents of Glaſſe with the Matter of it, 
| and betwixt one another. 
To draw towards a Conclafion, I know 'tis 
alledg'd as 2 main Confideration on the beialf 
offubſtantial Forms, that theſe being in Natu-: 
ral Bodies the true principles of their Properties 
2nd conſequently of their Operations, their Na- 
tural Philoſophy muſt needs be very imperte&t 
and defetive, who will not take in ſuch Forms : 
but for my part'I contefle , that this very conſi- 
deration does rather indiſpoſe then incline me to 
admit chem. For if indeed there were in every 
Natural Body ſuch a thing as a ſubftancial 
Forme , trom which all its Properties and Qua- 
lities immediately flow, fince we ſee that the 
ARions of Bodies upon one anather are for the 
moſt part (if not all) immediately perform'd by 
their Qualities or Accidents, it would ſcarce be 
poſſible to explicate very many of the explica- 
ble Phenomena of Nature , without having re- 
courſe to Them and it would be ſtrange , if 
many of the abſtruſer Phenomena were not ex- 
plicable by them onely. Whereas indeed al- 
moſt all the rational Accounts to be met with 
of difficult Phenomens,are given by ſuch as either 
donot acknowledge, or at leaſt do not take notice 
of ſubſtantial Forms. And *tis evident by the: 
clear Solutions (untouch'd by many vulgar Phi - 
ES a on | 
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loſophers,) we meet with of many: Phenomena in 
the Staticks, and other parts of the Mechanicks, 
and eſpecially inthe Hydroſtaricks,and Pneumae 
ticks, how clearly many Phenomena may be 
ſolv'd, without imploying a ſubſtantial Form. 
And on the other ſide, I do not remember, that 
either &£riſtotle himſelf ( who-perhaps ſcarce 
ever attempted it ,.) or any of his Followers 
has given a ſolid and intelligible ſolution of any 
one Phenomenon of Nature by the help of ſub- 
ſftantial Forms 3. which you need not think it 
ſtrange I ſhould ſay, ſince, the greateſt Patrons 
of Forms acknowledging their Nature to be 
* unknown to Us, to explain any effe& by a ſub- 
ſtantial Form, muſt be to declare (as they ſpeak) 
ignotum per ignotiu,or at leaſt per eque i2notum, 
And indeed to explicate a Phenomenoy, being to 
deduce-it from ſomething elſe in Nature more 
known to Us, then the thing to be explain'd 
by It , how'can the imploying of Incomprehen- 
fible (or at leaſt Uncomprehended ) ſubſtantial 
Forms help Us co-explain intelligibly This or 
Thar particular Phenomenon? For to ſay, that 
ſuch an Effet proceeds not from this or that 
Quality of the Agent, but from its ſubſtan- 
tial Form, is to take an caſte way to reſolve all 
difficulties in general , withour rightly reſol- 
ving any one in particular; and would make 


4 
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* Nomina tu lapidis,-qui quotidie tuis oculis obſeruatut, forman, 
& Phyllida ſolus habeto. Scat. contra Caid, ; 
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fare Philoſophy , if it were not far more eafie 


then ſatisfaory: for if it be demanded, why 
Tet attracts Straws , Rhubarb purges Choler , 
Snow. dazles' the Eyes rather then Graſle, &c.- 
to ſay ,” that theſe and the like EffeRts are per- 
form'd by the ſubſtantial Forms of the reſpeRive 
Bodies 1s 2t beſt but to tell me , what is the A» 
gent, not how the Effect is wrought; and ſeems 
to be but ſuch a kind of general way of anſwe- 
ring, as leaves the curious Enquirer as much to 
ſeek for the cauſes and manner of particular 
Things, as Men commonly are for the particu- 
lar ccauſes of the ſeveral ſtrange Things pers 
form'd by Witchcraft , though they be told, 
chat *tis fome Divel that does them all. Where= 
fore I do not think, buc chat Natural Philoſo- 
phy, without being for Taat the more De- 
feftive, may well enough ſpare the Dodtrine of 
Subſtantial Forms as an uleleſſe Theory; not 


'thar Men are arriv'd to beable toexplicate all 


the Phenomena of Nature without them, but be. ' 
cauſe, whatever we cannot explicate without 
them, we cannot neither intelligibly explicate by 
them. © 

_- And thus, Pyrophilus, T have offer'd You 
ſome of thoſe many things, that indiſpoſ'd me to 
acquieſce in the receiv'd Doctrine of Subſtan- 
tial Forms; but in caſe any more piercing Enqui- 
rer ſhall-perſwade himſelf, chat he underſtands 
it throughly, and can explicare it clearly, I ſhall 


and 
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and be very ready to be inform'd by him, But 
fince what the Schools are wont to teach of the 
Origine and Attributes of ſubſtantial Forms, 


is that, which, I confeile, I cannot yet compre- 
hend, and fince I have ſome of the eminenteſt Þ 
Perſons among the Modern Philoſophers to 


joine with me, though perhaps not for the ſame 
Conſiderations, inthe like confeſſion , thar 'tis 
not neceſſary the Reaſon of my not finding this 
Dodrine conceivable muſt be rather a De. 
teiveneſſe in my Underſtanding , then the. un- 
conceivable nature of the thing it ſelf : I, who 
love not (in marters purely Philoſophical ) to 
acquieſce in what I do not underſtand, nor to go 
about to explicate things ro others , by what 
appears to me it ſelt inexplicable, ſhall, Thope, 
be excu('d, if, leaving. thoſe that contend for 


them the liberty of making what ufe they can. 


of ſubſtantial Forms, I do, cill I be better ſati(- 
fied, decline imploying them my ſelf, and endea- 
vour to ſolve thoſe Phenomena, I attempt to 
give an account of, without them, as not ſcru- 
pling to confeſle, that thoſe that I cannot expli- 
cate, at leaſt in a general way , by intelligible 
principles, I am not yet arriv'd to the diſtiat and 
- Particular knowledg of. 

Now for our DoQtrine touching the Origine 
of Forms, it will not be difficult to collect it 
from what we formerly diſcourſ'd abour Quali- 
ries and Forms together: for the Forme of a 


Natural Body, being according to ns, but an Eſ- 
| ſcntial 
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ſential Modification, and. as.it wefe the Stamp of 


irs Matter, or ſuch a convention of the Bigneſſe, 
Shape, Motion (or Reſt,) :Scituation and Con- 


| texture, ( together with the thence [reſulting 


Qualities ) of the ſmall parts that compoſe the 


| Body, asis neceffary to conſtitute and denomi-' 


nate ſuch a particular Body , and all theſe Acci. 

dents being producible in Matter by Local Mo-- 
tion, 'tis agreeable-to our Hyporhefss to ſay, That 

the firſt and Univerſal, though not immediate 

cauſe of Forms is none other but God, who put 

Matter into Motion, (which belongs not ro its 

Eſſence,) and Eſtabl:ſt'd the Lawes of Motion 

amongſt Bodies, and alfo, according ro my Opi- 

nion, gxided it in divers caſes at the beginning 

of Things ; -and that,among Second Caules, the 
Grand Efficient of Forms is Local Metion,which 
by vartouſly dividing, ſequeſtring, tranſpoſing, 

and ſo conneQing the parrs of Matter, produ- 

cesin them choſe Accidents and Qualicies, upont 

whoſe account the portion of Matter they di- 

verſifie comes to belong to this or that derer= 

minate ſpecies of Natural Bodies, which yet is not 

foto be underſtood, as if Motion were only an 

Efficient cauſe in the Generation of Bodies, but 

very often (as in water, fire, &c:) 'tis alſo one of 
the chiefe Accidents, that concurre to make up 

the For Ms * 

But in this laſt Snmmary Account of the Ori» 
vine of Forms, I think my felt oblig'd to des 
clare to you alittle more diſtintly , what I juſt 

| now 
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now.:intimate@ to be: my own opinion. And 
this Iſhall do by-advertifing you,” that though 
I agree with our Epicureans, in thinking it pro- 
bable., that the World is made-up of an innu- 
merable multitude of fingly-'infenſible Cor- 
puſcles, endow'd:with their own Sizes, Shapes, 
and: Motions; 'and though I agree with the Car- 
efians; inbelieving (as I find that * Anaxageras 
did of old) that Matter hath not its motion 
from its ſelf,” but originally from God; yet in 
this 4: difler both from Epicurws and Des Car- 
tes, that whereas the former. of them plainly de- 
nies\thar the World was made by any Deity, 
(for Deities he own'd,) and the. latter of them, 
tor ought I can find in his Writings or thoſe 
of: ſome of his eminenteſt Diſciples, thought, 
that God; having once put Matter into mo- 
tion, and eſtablith'd the laws of that Motion, 
needed not more particularly interpoſe for the 
production of things Corporeal, nor even of 
Plants or Animals, which according to him are 
but Engines: [I do not at all believe, that ei- 
ther theſe 'Carteſian laws of Motion, or the Epi- 
ctrean caſual concourſe of Atoms could bring 
- meer Matter into ſo orderly and well contriv'd 
a Fabrick as this World ; and therefore I think 
that the wiſe Author of Nature did not one- 


*. Ariſtotle ſpeaking of Anaxagoras in the firſt Ch, of the laſt 
book of his Phyficks hath this paſſage: dicit ( Anazogoras) cum 
omnia ſimul eſſent, atque quieſcerent tempore infinite, Mentem moviſle 
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ly put Matter into motion, but when he reſolv'd 
to make the World, did fo regulate and guide. 
the motions of the ſmall parts of the Univerſal 


Macter ; as co reduce the greater Syſtems of 


them into the order they were to continue ing 
and did more particularly contrive ſome portt- 
ons of that Matter into Seminal Rudiments or 
Principles, lodg'd in convenient Receptacles, 
(and as it were Wombs;) and others into the 
bodies of Plants and Animals: one main part 
of whoſe contrivance did, as I apprehend, conſiſt 
inthis, that ſome of their organs were ſo-fram's, 
that, ſuppoſing- the fabrick of the greater Bo- 
dies of the Univerſe, and the Laws he had eſta- 
bliſh'd in Nature, ſome juicy and ſpirituous 
parts of theſe living creatures muſt be fir ro 
be turn'd into prolifick Seeds , whereby they 
may have a power, by generating their like, 
to propagate their Species* So that according 
tomy apprehenſion it was at the beginning ne-* 
ceſlary, that an intelligent and wiſe Agent 
ſhould contrive the Univerſal Matter into che 
World , ( and eſpecially fome portions of it 
into Seminal organs and principles,) and ſet- 
tle the laws, according to which the motions 
and ations of its parts. upon one another 
ſhould be regulated: without which interpo- 
fition of the world's Archite&, however moving 
Matter may with ſome probability(tor I fee norin 
the Notion any certainty )be conceiv*d to be able 
afcer numberleſs occurſions of irs inſenſible parts 
I "Fo 
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tocaſt jr ſelf into ſuch grand conventions and 
convolutioris as the Cartefians call Yortices, and 
as (I remember) * Epicure ſpeaks of under the 
name of egrxploncy & Sonees g yet I think it utter- 
ly improbable that br»te and' anguided, though 


moving, Matter, ſhauld ever convene into ſuch 
admirable ſtrucures ; as the bodies of perfet 
Animals. But the world being once fram'd 
andthe courſe of Nature eſtabliſh'd, the Naty- 
raliſt (except in ſome few caſes, where God 
or incorporeal Agents interpoſe,) Has recourſe 
to the firſt Cauſe but for its general and ordi- 
nary ſupport and influence, whereby it preſerves 
Matter and Motion from annihilation or des 
ſition; and in explicating particular Phevome- 
14 conſiders onely the $7ze, Shape, Motion, (or 
wart of it,) Texture, and the "reſulting quali- 
ties and attributes of the ſmall particles of 
Matter. And thus in this great «Automaton 
the world, (as in a Watch or Clock, )the materi- 
als it conſiſts vf being left to themſelves could 
never at the firſt convene into ſo curious an En- 
gine: and yet when the skilfut Artiſt has once 
madeand ſer it a going, the Phenomena it exhi- 
birs are to be accounted for by the number, big- 
neſie, proportion, ſhape, motion (or endeavonr,) 
reſt, coaptation, and other Mechanical aftections 
of the ſpring, wheels, pillars, and. other parts 
it is made up of: and thoſe effects of ſuch a 
Watch that cannot this way be explicated, muſt, 
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ener yet know be confeſſ'd not to be ſuf- 
ficiently underſtood. 

Bat co return thither whence my duty to the 
Author of Nature oblig'd me to make this ſhore 
digreſſion. 

The hicherto propoſ'd Hypotheſis, touching 
the Origination of Forms, hath, I hope, been 
rendred probable by diverſe particulars in the 
paſt diſcourſes, and will be both exempii- 
ty'dand confirm'd by ſome of the Experiments, 
chat make the latter part of this preienr 
Treatiſe, ( eſpecially the fifth and ſeaventh of 
them,) which, containing Experiments of the 
changing the Form of a Salt and a Meral, 4 
chiefly belong to the Hiſtorical or Experimeor 4! 
part of what we deliver touching the Origine of 
Forms. Aad indeed, beſides the two kind: of 
Experiments preſently to be mention'd, we 
might here preſent you a Third ſort, confifting 
partly of diverſe relations of Metalline Tr2n(- 
mutations, deliver'd upon their own credit by 
credible men that are not Alchymiſts , an 
partly of ſome Experiments (ſome made, fone 
direted by us) of changing borh Bodies ro- 
tally i»flammable almoſt totally into Water , 
and a good part even of _—_ Rain mater 
withour addicament into Earth; and diſtill'd Li- 
quors, readily 6 totally mingleable with water, 
pro parte into atrue Oyle that will not mix with 
it. This ſort of Experiments, I ſay, I might 
here annex, if I chaught fic,in this ———— 
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Jay any ſtreſſe upon thoſe that T cannot 'my ſelf 
make out, or to transfer hither thoſe Experi- 
ments of changes amongſt Bodies not meralline, 
that belong to another * Treatiſe, But over and 
above what the paſt Notes and the Experiments 
that are to follow them contain towards the 
making of what we teach concerning Forms, we 
will here for further confirmation proceed to add 
two ſorts of Experiments, (beſides the third al- 
ready mention'd.) The one, wherein it appears, 


. that Bodies of very differing natures, being pur 
rogether, like the wheels and other pieces of a 


Watch, and by their connexion acquiring a new 
Texture, and ſo new Qualities, *may, without 
having recourſe to a ſubſtantial Form, compoſe 
ſuch anew Concrete, as may as. well deſerve to 
have a ſubſtantial Form attributed co it, by ver- 
rue of that new diſpofition of irs parts, as other 
Bodies thar are faid to be endow'd therewith: 
and the other, that a Natural Body being difſ-- 
Pated,andas it were taken in pieces like a Watch, 
may haveits parts ſo aſſociated, as to conſtitute 
new Bodies of natures very differing from its 
own, and from each other; and yet theſe diflipa- 
pared & ſcatter'd parts, by being recolleRed and 
put together again like the pieces of a Watch, 
1n the like order as before, may recompoſe (al- 
moſt, if not more then almoſt) ſach another Bo- 
dy, as that they made up before they were taken 
aſunder, | 
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duttion and Reproduftion of 
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[T was not at random that T ſpoke, when; 
in the foregoing Notes about the Origine 
of Qualities, I intimated, that twas very much 
by a kind of tacit agreement, that men had di- 
ſtinguiſh'd the Species of Bodies, and that thoſe 
Diſtintions were more arbitrary then we are 
wont to be aware of, For I confeſle, thac I 
have not _ yet either in Ariſtotle or any other 
Writer met with any genuine and ſufficient Di- 
agnoſtick and boundary for the diſcriminating 
and limiting the Species of things, or to (peat 
more plainly, I have nat found that any Nztu- 
ralift has laid dowa a determinate number and 
ſorr of Qualities or other attributes , which 1s 
ſufficient and necef{aryto conſtitute all portions 
of Matter, endow'd with them, diſtin kinds of 
Natural Bodies. And therefore I obſerve,thar 
moſt commonly men laok- upoa theſe as di- 
ſtint ſpeczes of Bodies, that have had rhe luck 
I 3 | £9 
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to have diſtin names found out for them 
though perhaps diverſe of them difter much leſs 
from one another then other Bodies, which (be- 


cauſe they have been hudled up under one 


name,) have been look'd upon as but one fort 
of Bodies. But not tolay any weight on this 
mtimatjon about Names, . I found, thar for 
want of atrue Characteriſtick or diſcriminating 
notes, it hath been and is ſtill both very «#- 
certain as to divers Bodies, whether they are of 
different Species or of the ſame, and very dif- 
ficult to give a ſufficient reaſon, why diverſe bo» 
dies, wherein Nature is affiſted by Art, ſhould 
not as well paſſe for diſtin kinds of Bodies, as 
others, that are generally reckon'd to beſo. 

_ Whether (tor inſtznce) Water and Ice be 
not to be eſteem'd diſtin kinds of Bodies, is 
ſo little evident, that ſome, that pretend to be 
very well verſ'd in Ariſtotle's writings and opi- 
nions, affirm him to teach, that Water Jooſes 
not its own nature by being turn'd into Ice; 
and indeed I remember I have read a * Text of 
his, that ſeems expreſle enough to this purpoſe, 


and the thing it (elf is made plauſible by the re- 


ducibleneſſe of ice back again into water, And 


*See Lib.1.de Gene Corr,t.$0, Ide corpus (ſaies he there)quan» 
gaam contiuuum, altks liquidum, alias contretum videmas, non divifie 
one aut compoſitione boc paſſum, ant coxverſione, aut atiallu, ficuti 
Democritus aferit: nam neque tranſpofitione, neque Naturz demuta- 
rione (4 79 per: Canaoy Thr guar) ex liquide rontretum evadere 


{6lets 
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yet I remember, Galez is affirm'd to make 
theſe two, diſtinR ſpecies of Bodies; waich do- 
&rine 1s favour'd by the differing qualities of 
Ice and Water; for not onely the one is fluid, 
and the cher ſolid andeven britcle, bur Ice is 
alſo commonly more or leſle opacous in com- 
pariſon of water, being alſo lighter then it 7» 
ſpecie, ſince ir ſwims uponit. To which may 
be added, that Ice beaten with common ſalt 
will treez other Bodies, when Water mingled 
wich (alt will'not. And on this occaſion I 
would propoſe to be refolv'd, whether Muſt 
Wine, ſpirit of Wine, Vinegar, Tartar, and 
Vappa, be ſpecifically diſtin&Bodies? and the 
like queſtions I wonld ask concerning a Hens 
egge, and the Chick that is afterwards hatchc 
out of it: as 2!fo concerning Wood, Aſhes, 
Soot, and likewiſe the eggs of Silkworms, 
which are firſt ſmall Caterpillars , or (as ſome 
think them) but Wormes , when they are new- 
lyhatch'd, and then 4wrel;a's, (or busked Mag- 
$ots,) and then Butterflies, which I have ob. 
ſerv'd with pleaſure to be the ſucceſſive produ- 
Gion of the prolifick ſeed of Silkworms. And 


— whachertheanſwer to theſe Queries be tfirma- 
| tive or negative, I doubc the reaſon that will 


be given forgither of the wo , will not hold in 
diverſe caſes whereto I mighc apply ir, And a 
more puzling.queſtion it may be to ſome, whe- 
ther aCharcoal, being throughly kindled,do ſpe- 
cifically difter trom another charcoal? for, accor- 
| I 4 cing 
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ding to thoſe T argue with, the fire has pexe- 
trated it quite through; - agd therefore ſome of 
the recent Ariftotelians are ſo convinc'd of its 
being tranſmuted, that all the ſatisfaRion I could 
find from a very fubtle modern Schoolman 
to the ObjeRion-, that if the glowing coal 
were plung'd into water, it would be a black 
coal agen, was, that notwithſtanding That re- 
duction, the Form of a Chareoal had been once 
aboliſh'd by the fire, and was reproduc'd by 
. God, upon the regain'd diſpoſition of the Matter 
ro receive it, | 

Nor is it very eafie to determine, whether 
Clouds , and Rain, and Hail, and Snow be 
bodies (| ecifically diſtint fram Water and 
from each other, and the writers of Meteors 
are wont to handle them as diſtint. And if 
ſach {light differences as thoſe that diſcriminate 
theſe Bodies, or that which diſtinguiſhes Wind 
from Exhalations , whoſe courſe makes it be 
ſafficient to conſtitute differing kinds of Bodies, 
*ewill be hard to givea ſatisfaory reaſon, why 
other Bodies, that differ in more or more con- 
fiderable particulars, ſhould not enjoy the ſame 
priviledge. And I preſume , that Snow differs 
Jefſe from Rain, then Paper doth from Rags, or 
Glaſſe made of wood-aſhes does from Wood. 
And indeed mel having by tacit conſent agreed 
rolook upon Paper,and Glaſs,8 Sope,8& Sugar, 
and Briſle,and Ink, and Pewter,and Gunpowder, 
8nJ I know nat how many others, to - = 
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ſtin@ ſorts of Bodies, I ſeenot, why they may 
not be thought to have done- it on as good 

rounds, as thoſe, upon which divers other dif- 

ering Species of Bodies have been conſtituted. 
Nor will it ſuffice to obje&t, that theſe Bodies 
are fai#itions; for 'tis the-preſent narure of Bo- 
dies, that ought to be conſider'd in referring. 
them to Species, which way ſoever they came by 
that Nature: for Salt, that js in many Coun- 
tries made by. boiling Sea water in Cauldrons 
and other veſlels, is as well true Sea-ſalt, as that 
which is made in the Iſle of Mar , ( as Naviga- 
tors call ir,) without any cooperation of Man, 
by the bare aRion of the Sun upon thoſe parts 
of the Sea water, which chance to be lefc behind 
in hollow places, after a high Spring-tide. And 
Silk-worms , which will hatch by the heat of 
humane Bodies, and Chickens, that are hatch in 
eeypt by the heat of Ovens or Dunghils, are 
no lefſe true Silk-worms or Chickens, then thoſe 
that are hatch'd by the Sun or by Hens. 

As for what may be objected, that we muſt 
diſtinguiſh berwixt FaQitious Bodies and Natu» 
ral, I will not now ſtay to exafnine, how far that 
Diſtin&ion may be allow'd : for it may ſuffice 


 . forour preſent purpoſe to repreſent, that what- 


ever may be ſaid of FaRitious Bodies , where 
Man does, by Inſtraments of his own providing, 
onely give Figure, or alſo Contexture to the 
ſenſible (not inſenfible ) parts of the Matter he 
works upon; as when a Joyner makes a Stool, 

or 
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or 2 Statuary makes an Image, or a Turnera 
Bowl: yet the caſe may be very differing in 
thoſe other faRitious Produftions, wherein the 
3»ſenſible parts of Matter are alter'd by Natural 
Agents, who performe the greateſt' part of the 
work among themſelves, though the Artificer 
be an Afliitenr, by putting Them cogether afcer 
a due manner. Andtherefore I kaow not, why 
all che Productions of the Fire made by Chy- 
miſts ſhould be look'd upon, as not Natural, 
bur Artificial Bodies : fince the Fire, which is 
the grand Agent intheſe changes, doth not, by 
being imploy'd by the Chymiſt , ceaſe to be 
and to work as a Natural Agent, And fince 
Nature her ſelf doth, by the help of the fire, 
ſometimes afford us- the like Productions that 
the Alchymiſts art preſents us : as in «#74, 
Yeſavius,and other. burning Mountains, ( ſome 
of whoſe Productions I can ſhew you, ) Stones 
are ſometimes tura'd into: Lime, (and ſo an Af{- . 
kalizate Salt is produe'd,) and ſometimes, if they 
be more difpo['d t9/be Alux'd then calcin'd , 
brought tovitrification ; Metalline and Mineral 
Bodies are by the violeace of the fire colliquated 
into-:maſſes of very ftrange and compounded 
Natures: Aſhes:4nd Metalline flowers of di. 

vers kinds are (catter'd abont the neighbouring 
Places, and copious Rowers of Sulphur, ſublim'd 
by the internal Gre, have been ſeyerall times 
 foundaboutrhe Vents , at which-the Fumes are 
diſcharg'diato the Air : (AS;I bavebeen _ 
ay 


(213) | 
by Ingenious Viſitors of ſuch Places, whom I 
purpoſely inquir'd of, couching theſe fores , 
for of theſe Travellers more then one anſwer'd 
me, they had themſelves gather'd, and had 
brought ſome very good.): Not to adde, that [ 
have ſometimes ſuſpected , 'upon no abſurd 


. .grounds , thar divers of the Minerals and other 


Bodies, we meet with in the lower parts of the 
Earth, and think to have been formed and lodg'd 
there ever fince the beginning of things , have 


been fince produc'd there by the help of ſab-. 


terraneal fires or 'other heats; which may e- 
ther by their immediate ation and exceeding- 
ly long application very much alter ſome Boe \. 
ies by changing their Textures as when Lead 
is torn'd into Minium, and Tin into Putty by 
the operation of the fire in a few hours, or by 
elevating, in the forme of Exhalations or V4a- 
ponrs, divers Saline and Sulphureous Cotpul- 
cles or Particles of untipe { or to uſe a Chymical 
term of Art) Embrionated Migerals, and per- 
haps Metcals, which may very much alter che 
Nacure, and thereby vary the Kind of other 
fabterraneal Bodies, which they pervade, and 
in which they often come to be incorporated z 
F#relſe may, by convening among themſelves , 
confticate particular Concretions , as we ſee 
that the fames of Sulphur and thoſe of Mer-- 
cery unite into that lovely red maſſe, which 
in the Shops they call Vermilion, and which 
5 ſo like to the Mineral, whence we —_— 
| obtain 
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or 2 Statuary makes an Image, or a Turnera 
Bowl: yet the caſe may be very differing in 
thoſe other fxRitious ProduRtions, wherein the 
#»ſenſible parts of Matter are alter'd by Natural 
Agents, who performe the greateſt part of the 
work among themſelves, though the Artificer 
be an Aſſiitent, by putting Them cogecher afcer 
a due manner. And therefore I know not, why 
all the Productions of the Fire made by Chy- 
miſts ſhould be look'd upon, as not Natural, 
bur Artificial Bodies : fiace the Fire , which is 
the grand Agent intheſe changes, doth not, by 
being imploy'd by the Chymiſt , ceaſe to be 
and to work as a Natural Agent, And fince 
Nature her ſelf doth, by the help of the fire, 
ſometimes afford” us- the like Productions that 
the Alchymiſts art preſents us : as in «£54, 
Yeſav1u,and other. burning Mountains, ( ſome 
of whoſe Produſtions I can ſhew you, ) Stones 
are ſometimes tura'd into: Lime, {and ſo an Al- 
kalizate Salt is produe'd,) and ſometimes, if they 
be more diſpoſ'd t9/be fAlux'd then calcin'd , 
brought to vitrification ; Metallive and Mineral 
Bodies are by the tioleace of the fire colliquated F 
into-maſſes of 'very ftrange and compounded 
Natures:  Aſhes:9nd Metalline flowers of di. 
vers kinds are ſcatter'd 2bont the neighbouring 
places, and copious flowers of Sulphuy, ſfublim'd 
by [the internal fre, have bees ſeyerall times 
toundabout the Vents , at which-the Fuwes are 
diſcharg'd into the Air - (As I bave been hrs 
ay 


(213) | 
by Togenious Viſitors of ſuch Places, whom I 
purpoſely inquir'd of, touching theſe fores , 
for of theſe Travellers more then one anſwer'd 
me, they had themſelves gather'd, and had 
brought ſome very good.): Not to adde, that [ 
have ſometimes ſuſpeted, upon no ablurd 


. grounds, that divers of the Minerals and other 


Bodies, we meet with in the lower parts of the 
Earth, and think'to have been formed and lodg'd 
there ever fince the beginning of things, have 


been ſince produc'd there by the help of ſub». 


terraneal fires or other hears, which may ec#- 
ther by their immediate ation and exceeding- 
ly long application very much alter ſome Boe ©, 
ies by changing their Textures as when Lead 
is tarn'd into Mininm, and Tin into Putty by 
the operation of the fire in a few hours, or by 
elevating, in the forme of Exhalations or Va- 
ponrs , divers Saline and Sulphureous Cotpul- 
cles or Particles of unripe (or to uſe a Chymical 
term of Art) Embrionated Migerals, and per- 
haps Metcals, which may very much alter che 
Nature, and howdy vary the Kind of other 
fabtecraneal Bodies, which they pervade, and 
in-which they often come to be incorporated z 
erelfſe may, by convening among themſelves , 
confticute particular Concretions , as we ſee 
that the fumes of Sulphur and thoſe of Mer-- 
cry unite into that lovely red maſſe, which 
in the Shops they call Vermilion, and which 
{ ſo like to the Mineral, whence we _ 
| obtain 
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obtain Mercury,that the Zatives give them both 
the ſame Name Ciznabars, andinthat are imi- 
tated by the French and Iralians; in whoſe fa- 
vour I ſhall adde;, that if we ſuppoſe this Mine- 
ral to conſiſt of a ſtony concretion, . penetra- 
ted by ſuch Mineral fumes as I have been ſpea- 
king of, the Appellation may -be- better excuſ'd 
then perhaps. you imagine, ſince from C:nne- 
bers nativa not onely I obtain'd a conſiderable 
quantity of good' running Mercury, (which is 
that, Men are 'woht to ſeek for from it,). buc 
to gratifie my: Curiofity ſomewhat further, I 
try'd an eafie way, that came-into my mind, 
whereby the Caput mortunm afforded me no de. 
ſpicable Quantity of good combuſtible Sulphur. 
But this upon:the'by., being not oblig'd to (er 
down here the grounds of my Paradoxical Con- 
jeQure about the Effes of ſubterraneal Fires 
and Heats, ſince I here lay no ſtrefle upon it, bur 
return to what I'was ſaying about e-£7n4, and 
other Volcans. '-Since then theſe Productions 
of the Fire being of Nature's own making , 
canhot-be'deny'd to be Natural Bodies, I ſee not 
why the like Productions of the Fire ſhould. be 
thought unworthy that Name, onely becauſe 
the Fire, that: made the former , was kindled 
by chanceina Hill, and that which produc'd the 
latter was kindled by a man in a Furnace. And 
if lower:of Sulphur, Lime, Glaſle, and colliqua- 
ted mixtures of Metals and. Minerals are to. be 
reckon'd among Natural-Bodies, it ſeems to! be 

ut 
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but reaſonable, that, upon the ſame grounds ; 
we ſhould: admit flower of Antimogy , Lime, 
and Glaſſe; and Pewrer, .and Brafſe, and.many 
other Chymicall Concreres, (it I may ſo call 
them » to be raken into the ſame numbers and 
then 'twill be evident, that to diſtinguiſh the ſpe- 
cles of Natural Bodies, a concourſe of Accidents 
will, without conſidering apy Subſtantial Form; 
be ſufficient. 

But becauſe I need not, on this occaſion, have 
recourſe to inſtances of a diſputable nature, I 
will pitch, for the illuſtration of the Mechanical 
Production of Forms, upon Vitriol. For ſince 
Nature her ſelfe, without the help of Art, does 
oftentimes produce that Concrete, (as I have 
elſewhere ſhewn by Experience,) there is no rea- 
ſon why Vicriol, produc'd by eafie Chy mical 
Operations, ſhould not be Jook'd upon as a Bo- 
dy of the ſame Nature and Kind. And in FaQi- 
tious Vitriol, our knowing what Ingredients we 
make uſe of and how we put them together 
inables us to judge very well how Vitriol is pro- 
duc'd. Bur becauſe ir 1s wont to be reckon'd 
with Sal-petre, Sea-ſalt, and Sal Gem among 
true Salts, I think it requiſite to take notice in 
the firſt place, -that Vicriol is not a meer Salt, 
but that which Paracelſus ſomewhere and - 
after him divers other Spagyriſts call, a &/ſa- 
giſtery , which in their ſenſe ( for there are 
that uſe>it in another , ) commonly ſignifies 
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2 Preparation', wherein the Body to be prepar'd 
has not its Principles ſeparated, as in Diſtillari- 
on,: Incineration, &'s. but wherein the whole 
Body is brought into another forme , by the 
addition of ſome Salt or Menſtruum , that is 
united per minima with it. And agreeably to 
this notion we find, that from common Vitri- 
o], whether native or faQitious, may be obtain'd 
(by Diſtillation and Reduction) an acid Saline 
Spirit, and a Metalline Subſtance, as I elſewhere 
mention, that from blew Vitriol, Copper may 
be (by more then one way) ſeparated, And I 
the rather give this Advertiſement, becauſe 
that 4 there is a Vitriol of Iron, which is uſt- 
ally green, and another of Copper, which is 
wont to be blew, andalſoa white Vitriol, a- 
bout which it is diſputed what it holds, (though 
that it holds ſome Copper I have found; ) and 
yetall of theſe are without ſcruple reputed true 
Vicriols , notwithſtanding that they differ ſo 
much in Colour, and (as I have diſcover'd) in (e- 
veral other Qualities: ſo I ſee no. reaſon, why 
the other Minerals, being reduc'd by their proper 
Menſtrunms into Salt like Magiſteries, may not 
paſſe for the Vitriols of thoſe Metals, and conſe- 
quently for Natural Bodies : which if granted , 
' will adde ſome confirmation to our Doarine, 
thqggghits being granced is notneceſſary to make 
irout. For to confine our ſelves to Virriol, 
'ris known among Chymiſts , that if upon the 


flings of Mars one put a convenient quantity of 
that 
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that acid diſtill'd Liquor, which is (abufively) 
wont to be call'd Oyl of Vitriol, dilucing the .. 
mixcure with Rain or with common Water, * 
"tis eafie by Filtrating the Solution , by Evapo- 
rating the Aqueous ſuperfluicy of it, and by lea- 
ving the reſt for acompetent while in a Cellar , 
(ot other cold place)to Chryſtallize, 'ris eafie, I 
ſay, by this means to obtaina Vitriol of Iron g 
which agrees with the other Vitriol of Vitriol- 
ſtones or Marchafites, preſented us by Nature, 
withouc the help of any other Menſtruum , then 
the Rain that falls upon chem from the Clouds, 
it I know not how many Qualities , part Obvi- 
ons, and paft of them Occult: As, (of the firſt 
ſort) in Colour, Tranſparency, Brittleneſle, eaſt- 
neſſe of Fuſion, Stypricall taſt , reducibleneſle 
to a Red Powder by Calcination, and other 
Qualities more obvious to be taken notice of ; 
to which may be annex'd divers Qualities of the 
ſecond ſort, (I mean the more abſtruſe ones,) as 
the power torurn ina tricean Infuſion of Galls, 
made in ordinary water, (as alſo to turn a certain 
clear Mineral Solution, elſewhere mention'd,) 
into an Inckly colour,to which, in all propabi. 
lity, we may adde a faculty of cauſing Vo- 
mirs even- in a ſmall Doſe, when taken into 
the Stotnach of a Man, and that remarkable 
property of being endow'd with as exact and 
curious a ſhape -or figure, as Thoſe, for 
Which Salts have been, by moderne Philoſo- . 
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no ſcruple might ariſe from hence, that in the 
Vitriolam Martis wont to be made by Chys- 

- miſts, the Menſtrunm, that is imploy'd, is the 
 Oylofcommon Vitriol, which way be ſuſpeRed 
to have retain'd the nature .of the Concrete 
whence it proceeded, and ſo this FaRitious Vi- 
triol may not be barely a new Production , but 
partly a Recorporification , as they ſpeak of the 
Vitriolate Corpuſcles contain'd in the Menfiru- 
um: To prevent this Scruple I ſay, ( which 
yet perhaps would not much trouble a confi- 
dering Chymiſt,) I thought fir to imploy a 
quite other Menſtruum, that would not be 
ſuſpected co have any thing of Yitriol in ic. And 
though .4qua forts and Spirit of Nitre, howe- 
ver they corrode Mars , areunfit for ſuch a work, 
yet having pitch'd upon Spirit of Salt inſtead of 
/ Oyl of Vitriol, and proceeding the ſame way 
thar has been already ſer down , 1t an(wer'd our 
ExpeRation , and afforded us a good green Vt- 
triol, Nor will the great diſpoſition I have 
obſerv'd in this our Vitriol to reſolve, by the 
moiſture of the Air, into a Liquor, make it eſſen- 
tially differing from other Vitriols, fince it has 
been obſerv'd , and. particularly by Guntherws 
Belichins more then once, that even the com- 
mon Vitriol he uſ'd in Germany, will alſo, though 
not ſo eafily as other Salts, run(as the Chymilſts 
phraſe ir) per deliquivm. And -to make the 
Experiment more compleat , though we did 
not find either Oyl of Vitriol, or Spirit of 

alt, 


(t19) 
' Salt good Menſtrunms ro makea blew Venes 
real Vitriol out of; Copper, ( however. fil-d or 
chialy laminated,,)' and rhough upon more 
" tryals then one, ic appear'd, that -LLqua fortis 
and Spirit of Nitre, which we thought fic co 
ſubſtitute to the above mention'd Liquors , did 
indeed make a Solution of Copper, bur ſo unu< <. 
ous & one, that twas very hard to bring any part 
of it todrynefle , without ſpoyling the Colout 
and Shape of the deſir'd Budy : yer repeating 
che Experiment with care and watchfulneſſe, we, 
this way , obtaſa'd one of the lovelieſt Vitriols 
that hath perhaps been (cen, and of which you 
your ſelf may be the judg by a parcel of it I keep 
by me for a Rarity. | 
| To apply now theſe Experiments, eſpecially 
Thar, wherein Spirit of Salt is imploy'd, to 
the purpoſe, for which I have mention'd chem, 
let us briefly conſider theſe rwo things; the one, 
that our factitious Vitriol is a Body, thar, as 
well as the Natural, is endow'd with many Qua-' 
lities, ( manifeſt, and occult, ) not onely ſuch 
as are common to it with other Salts,as Tranſpa- 
rency, Brittleneſſe, Solubleneſſe in Water, &c# 
bur ſuch as are Properties peculiar to it, as 
| Greenneſle, eafinefſe of Fuſion, Stypticity of 
Taft, a peculiar Shape, a power to ſtrike a Black 
with infuſion of Galls, an Emetick faculty,ec. 
The other thing we are to conſider is, that 
though theſe Qualities are in common Vitriol 
believ'd co flow from the ſubſtantial Form: of 
T2 K the 
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(20) 
the Concrete, hd inay, as Juſtly as the Qualities, 
whether rianifeſt or occult-/ of other Inaimare 
Bodies z-be ittploy'd as: Arguments to evinee 
fiich # Form: yer in our YVitrisl, made with-Spi- 
rit of Salt; rhe ſans Qualities -aad Properties 
were procud'd by the aflociaririg and juxra-polir 
rion of the:two-Ingretiiedts', 'of which che'V itri- 
ol was compomided;the myſtery being ao more 
bur this, char che Steel -being difloly*d in the 
Spirit , the: Saline particles of the fortrier and 
the Metalline ones of -the latrer havitig -each 
their determiniate Shapes; did by their Aﬀotia 
tion! compoſe divers Corpuſcles of a mhix'd of 
compounded Nature , from the conveatiotni of 
many, whereof there reſulted a new Body of 
ſuch a Texture, as qualify*&it ro affeR our Sen- 
fories, and work-upon other Bodies , after ſuch a 
manner as common Vitriol is wont todo. And 
indeed in our caſe, not onely it cannot be made 
appear, thar there is atiy ſubſtantial Form gene- 
rated anew , but that there is not-ſo much as an 
exquifire mixture, according to the common 
notion the Schools have of ſuch a tnixture, For 
both the Ingrediethts reraine their Nature, 
(though perhips ſomewhat alter'd,)ſo that thiere 
is, as we were ſaying, but a Juxta-polition of 
the Metalline ahd Sabne Corpulcles; ofiely 
ttiey are aſſociated ſo, as by the matinet of their 
coalition to acquire that new Texture, which 
denominates the Magiſtety they compoſe, Vi- 
triol, For 'cis evident, that the Saline _ 

tent 
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(121) | 
Gent may eicher:totally, or for mich the grede 
teſt part be-ſeparated by Diſtillation, the Metal- 
line remaining-behind. Nay ſome of the Quali- 
ties, we have been-aſcribing to our Vitriol , do 
ſo much depend: upon Texcure, that the very 
Beams of the Snn(converg'd) will, as I have pur- 
poſely try'd, very taily alter its Colour, as well 
as ſpoyl its Tranſparency, turning it at firſt from 
Green to White,and if they be concenter'd by a 
go0d Burning glaſſe, making it change that 


Livery for a deep Red. 
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Doubts and Experiments touching the cu« - 
rious Figures of SALTS. 


ANd here let me take notice, that though the 
exa@ and curious Figures, in which Vitri- 

ol and other Salts are wont to ſhoot, be made 
Arguments of the Preſence, and great Inſtances 
of the Plaſtick skill of ſubſtantial Forms and 
Seminal Powers, yet,I confeſle, I am not ſo tully 
ſatisfied in this matter, as even the Modern Phis 
loſophers appear to be, *Tis not that I deny, 
that Plato's excellent Saying , ywunes; 5 $55 May 
be apply'd to theſe exquiſite Produions of 
Nature. For though God has thought fit to 
make things Corporeal after a much more facile. 
and intelligible way, then by the intervention of 
ſubſtantial Forms; and though the Plaſtick 
power of Seeds, which in Plants and Ani- 
K 3 mals 
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(122) | 
mals I willingly admit, ſeem notin our cafe to 


be needful ;- yetis che Divine ArchiteR's Geo-" 


metry (if I may ſo call ir )nevertheleſle to be ac- 
knowledg'd andadmir'd; for haviag been pleas'd 
to make the primary and -inſenfible'Corpuſcies 
of Salts and Metals of ſuch determinate, curious, 


and exact Shapes,thart as they happen to beaſlo» 


ciated together, they ſhould naturally produce 
Concretions, which, though differingly figurd 


according to the reſpefive natures of their In« 


oredients , 'and the various' manners of their 
convening , ſhould yer be all of chem very curi- 
0, and ſeem elaborate in their kinds, How 
littleIchink it fic ro beallow'd, that the Bodies 
of Animals, which conſiſt of ſo many curiouſly 
fram'd and wonderfully adapred Organical parts, 
(and. whoſe Structure is a thouſand rimes more 


: Artificial then that ot Salts and Stones and 0- 


ther 'Minerals,) can be reaſonably ſuppos'd to 
have been produc'd by Chance, or without the 
ouidance of an Intelligent Author of things, 
I have elſewhere largely declar'd. Bur I con- 
tele, I look upon theſe Figures we admire in 
Salts, and in ſome kinds of Stones, ( which I 
have nor been Incurious to colle&,) as Tex- 
tures (o fimple and flight in compariſon of the 
Bodies of Animals, and oftentimes in compari- 
fon of ſome one Organical part, that I think 


Tt cannot be in the leaſt ioferr'd, that becauſe 


fach flight Figurations need not. be aſcrib'd 
co the Plaſtick power of Seeds, ic is not _ 
ary, 
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(123) 
ſary, thit the ſtupendious and incomparably 
more elaborate fabrick and ſtruure of Ani- 
mals themſelves ſhould beſo. And this pre- 
mil:d,I ſhall adde;thar'I have been inclin'd to the 
Conjeure about the ſhapes of Salts,that I late- 
ly propoſ'd , 'by theſe conſiderations. 
Firſt , that by a bare Aſſociation of Metalline 
and Saline Corpulcles, a Concrete, as finely fi- 
our'd as other: Vitriols, may be produc'd, as we 
have lately (een. j 
Secondly, becauſe that the Figures of theſe 
Salts are not conſtantly in all reſpe&s the ſame, 
| but may in diverſe manners be ſomewhat vari- 
ed, as they happen to be.made to ſhoot more 
haſtily or more leiſurely, and as they ſhoot in a 
ſcanter or in a fuller proportion of Liquor, This 
may be eafily obſerv'd by any, that will bur 
with a lictle attention conſider the difference 
that may be found in Vitriolace Chryſtals or 
Grains, when quantities of them were taken out 
of the great Coolers, as they call them, wherein 
that Salt, at the Works where *tis-boyl'd, 1s 
wont to be ſet to ſhoot. And accordingly 
where the Experiencd Mineraliſt A4z2rico/a Ce- 
ſcribes the ſeveral wayes of making Vicriol in 
great quantities , he does nat onely more then 
once call the great Grains or Chryſtals, inta 
which it coagulates, Cubes; bur (peaking of che 
manner of their Concretion about rhe Cord's or 
Ropes, that are wont (in Germany) to be hang'd 
from certain croſſe Bars into the Vitriolate Wa- 
A = res 


(124) 
ter or Sojution for the Vitriol to faſten its ſelf 
to; he compares che concretions indifferently 
to Cubes or Cluſters of Grapes: Ex hi (fayes 
he, ſpeaking of the croſſe Barres,) pendent reſtes 
Lapillis extente, ad quos humor ſpiſSus adhereſ- 
'censde nſatur in tranſlucentes atramenti ſutorii 
wel Cubes, vel CAcinos, qui uvs (peciem erat 
I remember alſo, that having many years lince a 
ſuſpicion, that the Reaſon why A/katys, ſuch as 
Salc of Tartar and Pot-aſhes are wont to be, ob- 
tain'd in the form of white Powders or Calces , 
might be the way, wherein the Water or the 
Lixiviums , that contain them, is wont to be 
drawn off, I fancied, that by leaving the Saline 
Corpuſcles a competent quantity of Water 
to ſwimme in, and allowing them leiſure for 
ſucha multitude of occurfions, as mighr ſuffice 
to make them hir upon more congruous coa- 
]:tions then is uſual , T might obtain Chryſtals 
of Them, as well as of other Salts: conjeu- 


Ting this, I ſay, I cauſ'd ſome well purify'd 4l- 


kalys diſſolv'd.in clear water to be ſlowly eva- 
porated, till the top was coyer'd wich a thin 
Ice-like Cruſt, then taking care not to break 
That; leaſt they ſhould (as in the ordinary way, 
where the Water is all fore d off,) want a ſyffici- 
ent ſtock of Liquor, I kept them in a very 
gentle heat for a good while and then breaking 
the above mentioned Ice-like Cake, I had, as I 


— 


'* G02, Agricala de re metall. lib,12.p.462s 


wiſh'd, 
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with'd, divers figtred lumps of Chiy falline Salt 
ſhot.in the' Water, and tranſparent almoſtlike 
whice Sogar Candy. , | |, [ing ty 
_ Tlikewiſe remember., that having-on ifgveral 
occaſions gdiftill'd a certain quantity: of ayl of 
| Vieriol-with aftrong ſolution: of Sea-falt, till 
the. remaining Mattet was left. dry ; that Saline 
Reſidue being difſolv'd in fair water, filter 'd and 
geatly evaporated, would ſhootinco Chryftals, \. 
metimes of one figure, ſometimes of another, 
according as the:quantiey or ſtrength of the Oyl 
of Vicriol andother Subſtances determin'd:: And 
yet theſe Chryſtals, chongh ſometimes they 
wouldſhoor into Priſmelike Figures , as roch'd 
Petrez and ſometimes into ſhapes more like to 
Allome or Vitriol ; nay though ofcertimes the 
ſime ceput mortuum diſloly's would in the 
ſame Glaſſe ſhoot into Chryſtais, whereoi fome 
would be of one ſhape, ſome of another; yer 
would theſe differing Grains -or Chryſtals ap- 
pear for the moſt part more exquiſitely figur'd, 
thenoftentimes Vitriol does. From Spirit of 
Urine and Spirit of Nitre , when I have faffer'd 
them _to remain long together before Coagu- 
lation, 2nd free'd the mixture from the {uper- 
fluons moiſture very {lowly, I have ſometimes 
obcajn'd finelong Chryſtals (fome of which I 
can ſhew you ) fo ſhap'd, that moſt Beholders 
would take them for Chryſtals of Salt-petres 
AndThave likewiſe tryed, that whereas Silver | 
1s: wont to ſhoot into Plates exceeding thin, 
4 K 4 almott 
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(126) 
almoſt.like thoſe of <Moſcovia glaſſe, when I 
- have diflolv!d a pretty quantity of it in 4quz 
Fortis or ſpirit of Nitre, and ſuffer'd ic to ſhoot 
very leifurely:;I have obtain'd Lunar Chryſtals, 
(ſeveral of which T have yet by me, ) whoſe fi- 
gure, though: ſo-pretty as.to have given ſome 
wonder even to-an Excellent Geometrician, is 
differing enough: from that of the thin Plates 
formerly mention'd ; each Chryſtal being com- 
poſ'd of many ſmall and finely ſhap'd Solids,that 
_ ſtick ſocongruouſly ro one another , as to have 
- one ſurface, thar appear'd Plain enough , come 
mon to them all, 
Thirdly, that inſenſible Corpuſcles of diffe- 
; rent, but all of them exquiſite, ſhapes,and endow- 
ed with plain as well as ſmooth ſides, will con- 
ſtitute Bodies yariouſly , bur all very finely fi- 
gur'd, Ihave made uſe of ſeveral waies to mani- 
teſt. And firſt, though Harts-horn , Bloud, 
and Urine, being reſolv'd, and ( as ghe Chy- 
miſts ſpeak) And iz'd by Diſtillation, may well 
be ſuppolſ'd to have their ſubſtantial Forms ( if 
they: had any ) deſtroy'd by the ation of the 
Fire: yet in regard the Saline Particles, they 
contain,are endow'd with ſuch figures as we have 
been ſpeaking of , when:in the Liquor , that a- 
bounds with either of theſe volatile Salts , the 
difſolv'd Particles do leiſurely ſhoot into Chry- 
ſtals , I have divers times obſerv'd, in theſe , 
many Maſſes, (ſome bigger and ſome lefle, ) 
waoie ſurfaces had Plains, tome of Figures, 8 - 
enſe 
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ſenſe; exaQly Geomerrical,and others very cu; 
rious and'pleafant: © And of theſe finely ſhap'd 
Chryftals-*of various fizes I have pretty 
ſore by me. © And becauſe (as it may be pro- 


|bably gather'd from the event) the ſaline Cor- 


puſcles of Stillatitious acid liquors, and thoſe 
of many of the Bodies they are fitted to dif- 
ſolve, have ſuch kind of figures as we have been 
ſpeaking of; when the ſolutions of theſe Bodies, 
upon the receſle of the ſuperfluons moiſture, 
ſhoot into Chryſtals; theſe, though they will 
ſometimes be differing enough, according to 
the particular natures of the difſolv'd Bodies 
and the Menſtruum , . yet either the Chryſtals 
themſelves, or their, Surfaces, or both, will of- 
tentimes have fine and exquiſite figures, as I 
have try'd by a Menſtruum, wherewith I was a- 
ble to diſſolve ſome Gems, as alſo with a ſolu- 
tion of Coral, made with ſpirit of Verdſgreeſe, 
to omit other Examples. © And for the ſame 
reaſon when I try'd whether the particles of 


Silver, diffolv'd in 4que fort#,would not, with. 


out concoagulating with the Salts,convene, upon 


the account of their own ſhapes, into lictle cen- 


cretions of ſmooth and flat ſurfaces, T found, 
that having (to afford the Meralline Corpulſcles 
ſcope to move in) diluted one part of the Solu- 


tion with a- great many parts of diſtill'd Rain 


water, (for common water will oftentimes make 

ſach Solittions become white or turbid,) a plate 

of Copper being ſuſpendedin the ——— ” 
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fer'd toliequier there awhile, (far it need not 
belopg) there would ſettle all about it {warms 
of lictle Metalline and -yndiaphanous Bodies , 
ſhining in the water like the ſcales of [mall Fij- 
ſhes, but form'd into little plates extremely thin, 
with ſurfaces not onely flat , but exceeding 
gloſly; and among thole, diyerſe; of,che larger 
were prettily figyr'd at the edges. - And as, for 
Gold, its Corpuſcles are ſufficiently dilpol'd ro 
convene with thoſe of fir or coagruous Salts 
into concrerions of determinate {hapgs, as I have 
found in the Chryſtals I obtaind from Gold 
diſfoly'd ia Aqua Regw, and after having been 
ſaffer'd to looſe its ſuperfluous moiſtyre, kept 
inacold place: and not onely ſo, bat alſo when 
by a more powerful Menſtraum I had ſubdivi- 
ded the body of Gold iato ſuch minute particles 
that they were ſablimable, (for Thar I can aſ- 
ſure you is poſſible,) theſe volatile particles of 
Gold, with the Salts wherewich they were ele- 
vated, afforded me ({ametimes) ſtore of Chry- 
ſtals, which, though nar all of them near of the 
ſame bigneſle, reſembled one another 18 theis 
ſhape, which was regular enough, and a very 
pretty one.But of this more elſewhere. 

& I remember have alſo long finceeaken plea- 
ſure to diſlalve two or more of tbole ſaline Bo- 
dies, whoſe ſhapes we know alregdy,in fair water, 
that by a very gentle Evaporation I might ob- 
tain concretions whoſe ſhapes ſhou}d'be, though 
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eutious, yet differing from the figure of _ 
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of the Ingredtents----But we-muſt not expe, 
that. in all caſes the Salcs diſſoly'd. togerher 
ſhould be r0tefy compounded: for oftentimes 
they are of ſach different natures, that ofhe will 
| ſhoot much ſooner then another, and then ix 
frequently happens that a good proportion of 
that will be firſt Chryſtalliz'd in ics own ſhape; 
25'is: conſpicuouſly to be obſerv'd in the refi- 
ning of that impure Petre, (which trom the 
Country that affords it the Purifiers call Ber- 
bery Nitre,) from the common Sale it abounds 
with: and (alfo) as Agricols obſerves,* that 
in ſome caſes, where a Vicriolate matter is 
mingled with that which yields Allom , thaſe 
two kinds of Salts will ſhoot ſeparately in the 
fame large veſſel; (which che tryals I have made 
with the compounded Solutions of thoſe rwo 
Sales do not diſcountenance.) Now in ſuch 
caſes all that can be expeRed or needs be deſl- 
red, is, that the remaining part of the mixture 
or ſome portion of it afford Chryitals or Grains 
of compounded ſolid figures. Though the 


Fenetian Borax , wont to be ſold:in hops, be - 


known to be a faQitious Body, compounded of 
feveral Salts that I ſhall not now ſtay to enumes 
rate, and though, when we buy it, we uſually 
find it co conſiſt of lumps and grains miſhapen 
enough, yet when-Ldiſſolv'd ſome of it in a good 


quantity. of fair water, and made it coagulate ve-\, 


ry leiſurely, I had Chryſtals, upon whoſe ſurta- 


*'6, Agricola de ie Metallica, lib.12.- 1: 
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(130) 
ces I could perceive very exquiſite and; and 1s 
to ſenſe, regular and Geometrical figures. And 
one thing I muſt not here by any means preter- 
mit, which is, that though the Caput mortuum of 
common Aqua forts confiſts of Bodies of very 
differing natures, (for ſuch are Nitre and Vitri- 
ol,) and has been expo['d to'a great violence of 
the Fire, yet I have ſometimes admir'd the curi- 
ouſneſle of thoſe figures, that might be obtain'd 
barely by frequent Solutions and Coagulations 
of the ſaline particles of this Caput mortuum 
in fair water, But becauſe the Glaſles, where- 
in my -Concretions were made, were too little 
ro afford great Chryſtals,* and they ought to 
ſhoot very ſlowly I choſe rather ro ſhew the 
curious ſome large Chryſtals, which I rook out 
of the Laboratory of an ingenious Perſon, 
who, without minding the figures, had upon 
my recommendation made great quantity of 
that Salt in large veſſels for a Medicine: (ic 
- being the Panacea duplicats, ſo famous in Hol- 

ſtein.) For diverſe of theſe Chryſtals have 
not onelyi iTriangles , Hexagons, and Rhom- 
boidesſynd other figures exquiſitely cut on their 
ſmooth and ſpecular ſurfaces, and others, Bodies 
of Priſmatical ſhapes: But ſome of them are no 
leſſe accurately figur'd then the fineſt Nitre or 
Vitriol Iremember my ſelf takaveobſerv'd,and 
ſome alſo terminate in Bodies almoſt like Pyra- 
mids, conſiſting of divers Triangles;that meet in 
one Vertical point; and are no lefle _—— 
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ſhap'd then the fairer ſort of Corniſh Diamonds; 
that have been brought me for rarities.  Be- 
fides the producing of Salts of new ſhapes by 
compounding of ſaline Bodies, I have found 
itto be practicable not onely in ſome grofle, 
or, as they ſpeak, corporal Salts, ſuch as Sea- 
ſalt, Salr-perre, bur alſo in ſome Natural and 
ſome Chymical Salts diffoly'd rogether ; and, 
which perhaps you will think more confidera- 
blein ſaline Spirits made by diſtillation: Not 
thatall of them are fic for this purpoſe, but thar 
I have found diverſe of thoſe, that work upon 
one: another with Ebullicion; to beſo, For in 
that conflit the ſaline Corpuſcles come to 
be aſſociated to one another, and thereby, or 
by their newly acquir'd figure, whilſt their co. 
alition laſts , to looſe much of their former vo- 
latility: ſo that upon Evaporation of the ſu- 
perflaous liquor, they will not fly as otherwiſe 
they might, bur concoagulare into finely ſhap*d 
Chryſtals, as I have cry'd among other ſaline 
liquors wich ſpirit of Urine, and ſpirit of Nitre, 
and with oyl of Vitriol, and ſpicit of fer-_ 
mented Urine with ſpiric of Sheeps bloud, 
and ſpirit- of Salt, and alſo with che ſpirits of 
Salt and Urine z which laſk Experiment I the 
rather mention, becauſe it ſhews, by the diffe- 
rence of the Chryftals, afforded by thoſe two 
liquors from the Chryſtals reſulting from one of 
them,namely the ſpirit of Urine,(or if youpleaſle, 
+ the volatile Salt wherewith it-abounds,) con- 
1” coagulated 
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coxpulated with a fic doſe of oyl of Virriol, how 
mich-thoſe compounded emergent figures de- 
pend upon the more ſimple figutes of the (alive 
Corpuſcles , that happen- co convene'into 
thoſe new Concretes. For-the ſpirit of Urine, 
fariated with ſpiric of Salt, and. both very: gent» 
ly, afid not too far Evaporated, ofren afforded 
nie Chryſtals, that differ'd: exceedingly in ſhape 
from thoſe which I obtain'd from the fame 
ſpirit of Urine, ſatiated either wich oyl of :Vi- 
triol, or with ſpirit of Nitte. For, (toadde 
chat upon the' by} that Salt, compounded of 
the two ſpirits of Urine and 6f common Salt, is 

wort to be very prettily figur'd, conſiſting of 

- one long Beans it were, whence on both fides 

Hue out far ſhorter Chryſtals, ſometimes 
perpendicular to that, and prrallel ro one ano- 
ther like the teeth in a Combe, and ſonierimes 
fo inclining,as to make theWhole appear almoſt 
like a Feathery which is the more remarkable, 
becauſe I have (many years 9&0) obſerv'd, that 
common $#/ Armoniack, that is made of Urine 

”and common Salr,- both crude, with a propor- 
tion of Soot, will, if warily difſoly'd and coa- 
ulated, ſhoot inco Chryſtals ot the like ſhape. 
How far the unknown figute of a Salt may poſ- 
fibly (for 1 fear it will not eaſtly) be gaefs'd 
at by rhat of che figure which it makes with 
foe other Salt, whoſe figure is altezdy known, 
I leave to Geometticians to confider , having 1 
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But yet I muſt adde one particular more, which 
will as' well iHluſtrate and confirme much: of 
what has been faid above tonchiing the Origitia» 
tion of Vitriol; as ſhew, that the ſhape of Vitri- 
ol depends upon the Textures of the Bodies 
whereof it iscompoſ'd.. 

- Fourthly chen, when I confider'd, that fas I 
formerly noted) Vitrio} being bur a Magiſte- 
ry, made by the concoagulation of the Cor- 
puſcles of a difloly'd Metal with thoſe of the 
Menftruum, the Magiſteries of otber Metals 
might without inconvenience be added, as other 
Vittiokte Concretes, to the green, the blew, 
29d white Vitriol, that ate without ſcruple re» 
fert'd ro the ſame [pecies: and when I confider'd 
that oyl of Vitriol was not a fir Menſtruanm to 
diſſolve diverſe of the Merals, nor even all thoſe 
thit it will-cor79de, arid that the like unficneſs 
allo is to be found incommon ſpirit of Salt, 
{ pirch'd upoi 14s fortis or ſpirit of Nitre, 
4 that menſtruum which was likeheR to af- 
ford variety of Vittiols: and acccordingly I 
found, that befides the lovely Vitriol of Cap- 
pet formerly mention'd, that liquor would 
with Quickfilver afford one fort of Chryſtals; 
with Silver another, and with Lead a third ; all 
' which Chryſtals of Vitriol, as they differ'd from 
each other 18 other Qaalicies, (npon which ſcore 
| you will find this Experiment elſewhere menti- 
0-d,)ſo they did very manifeſtly and confiders- 
bly differ in ſhape: the Chryſtals of Silver ſhoo- 


ting 
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ting in exceeding thin plates, and thoſe of Lead 
and: Quickſilver obtaining figures , though 
diftering enough from each ptber , yer of a far 
greater depth and thickneſs, and lefle: remote 
from the figure of. common Vitriol or Sea (ze; 
and yet all theſe Vitriols, eſpecially that of 
crude Lead when it was happily made, had ſhapes 


curious and elaborate, as well as thoſe we admire 


in common Vitriol or Sea-falt. 


I FE then theſe curious ſhapes, : which are be- 
lieved to be of the admirableſt effets, and of 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of ſubſtantial Forms, may 


' be the reſults of Texture; andit Art. can pro» | 


duce Vitriol it ſelf as well as Nature, why may 
we not think that in ordinary Phenomena, 
that have much leſſe- of wonder , recourſe is 
wont to be had tro ſubſtantial Forms without 
any neceffity? (Matter, and a convention of Ac- 
cidents being able-ro ſerve the turn without 
themz)and why ſhould we wilfully exclude thoſe 
productions of the fire, wherein the Chymiſt is 
bur a ſervant ro Nature, from the number of 
Natural bodies? Andindeed, fince there is no 
certain Diagnoſtick/agreed on, whereby to diſ- 
criminate Natural and FaQtitious bodies , and 
conſtitute the ſpecies of both; I ſee nor, why 
we may not draw arguments from the qualities 
and operations of ſeveral of thoſe that are 
call'd Factitious , to ſhew how much may be 
aſcrib'd co and perform'd by the Mechanical 
: op 
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CharaRerization or S:«-zp of Matter: of which 
we have a noble inſtance in Gunpowder, where- 
in by a bare comminution and blending the 


' Jogredients, Nitre, Charcoal, and Brimſtone, 


which have onely a new and thar an exceeding 
ſlight contexture, each retaining ics own na- 
ture in the mixture ; ſo that there is no colour 
afforded to the pretence of a ſubſtantial Form, 
there is produc'd a new Body, whoſe operati. 
ons are more powerful and prodigious, then 
thoſe of almoſt any Body of Natures own com- 
pounding. And though Glafle be bur an ar- 
tificial Concrete, yet, beſides that tis a very 


8 noble and: uſeful one, Nature het ſelf has pro= 


duc'd very few, it enough to make up a Num< 
ber, more laſting & more unalterable. And indeed 
diverſe ot thoſe faitious Bodies rhat Chymi- 
ſtry is able to afford us are endow'd with more 
various and more noble qualities , then many of 
thoſe that are unqueſtionably Natural. And 
if we admit theſe Productions 1ato the number 
of Natural Bodies, they will afford as a mulrti- 
tude of Inſtances, to ſhew, that Bodies may ace 
quire many and noble qualities, barely by ha- 
viog Mechanical affetions introduc'd by out- 


| ward Agents into the Matter, or deftroy'd there. 


As though Glaſle be ſuch a noble Body, as we 
have lately taken notice of, yet ſince tis Fuſibi- 


lity, Tranſparency, and Britclenefle, that are its 


onely conſtituent Attributes, we can in lefle 
then an hour, (or, 'perhaps half that time,) turn 
| L # an 
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an opacous Body into tranſparent Glaſs, 'with- 
out the addition of any other viſible Body, 
by a change of Texture made in the ſame 
Matter , and by another change of Texture, 
made withour addition as formerly, we can in 
a trice reduce Glaſſe into or obtain from it a 
body nor glafly, but cpacous, and otherwiſe of 
a very differing nature,.as it had been before, 
And here let me adde what may not a little 
conduce to our Preſent deſign, that even thoſe 
that imbrace Ariſtotle's principles do unawares 
confeffe, that aſlight change of Texture, with- 
out the introduction ofa ſabſtantial Form, may 
not onely make a Specifical difference betwixt 
Bodies, but ſovaſt a one, that they ſhall have 
differing Genws'es, and may {as the Chymiſts 


ſpeak): belong to differing Kingdoms, For 


Coral, to. paſſe by al other plants of that kind, 
that may be mention'd ro the ſame purpoſe, 
whilſt ir grows in the botrom'of-the Sea, is a 
real Planr, and ſeveral times-(which ſuffices for 
my preſenc ſcope) hath been there found by an 
Acquainrance of mine, 2s well as by other [n- 
quirers, ſoft and tender 1ike another Plant, Nay 


_ 1 elſewhere *bring very good and recent :Au- 


thority ro prove, that ir is 'oftentimes found 
very ſucculent, and does propagate its- ſpe- 
cies as well as other Shrubs; and yet Coral, 


being gathier'd and remov'd into the Air by 


—_—— — 


* In the Eflays about things ſuppold to be ſpantancouſly gene- 
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the receſſe of its ſoul, no new Lapidi fick 
Form being ſo mach-as pretended to; turns ins 
e MW to aConcretion, that is by many eminence Wri= 
> MW ters and others reckon'd among Lapideous ones? 


a 8 obey diſtillation like ic; and not onelyits Calx 
f Ml is very differing from the aſhes of Vegetables, 
{8 and is totally ſoluble in diverſe acid liquors, 
e Il and even ſpirit of Vinegar, but the uncalcin'd 
« | Coral ic ſelf will be eafily corroded by good 
s 8 Vinegar, after the ſame manger as I-have ſeen 
- | Lapis ftellaris and other unqueſtionably Mi- 
y I neral ſtones difſolv'd, fome by that Liquor, and 
t 8 fome by the Spirit of it. A' much ſtranger 
e ll thing way. be ſeen'in the Eaſt-India Hland of 
s I Sombrero, not very far from Sumatra, ik we may 
r © believe our Countryman S* Fames Lancaſter, 
who relates it as an Eye witnefle ,- for whictz 
: I ceaſanand for the ſtrangeneſſe of the thing, I 
a I ſhall adde the ſtory in his own words, Here 
r I ('fayes he, ſpeaking of the-Coaſt of Soxwbrero) 
n i =: fount upon the ſand by the Sea fide, a ſmall. 
- 8 7wiz groming up 104 young Tree, and offering to 
y Wl pluck up the ſame, it ſhrunk down into the ground, 
- I 4nd ſonketh, unleſs yow hold very hard. And being 
d I tick 'd wp, «great Worm is the Root of it: and look 
- i how the Tree groweth in greatneſſe, the worme di- 
|,  iniſheth, Now as ſoon as the worme is wholly 

Wl turn'd into the Tree, it rooteth in the ground, and 
"WW /" groweth to be great. This Transformas= 


* Purchaſ, Pilgr, part the firft.'p. 152 . 
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n | 85 indeed Coral does not burn like Wood, nor 
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tion was one of the greateſt wonders T1 ſaw 
in all my Travels. This Tree being plucked up 
« little ,, the Leaves ſtripped off and the Pill, by 
that time it was dry turned into 4 hard Stone, 
euch like tawhite Coral; So that (concludes he) 
this worme was twice transformed into differem 
zatures: of theſe we gather'd and brought home 
2many- i The induſtrious Peſs, in his excellent 
Hiſtory. of Brafi/, vouches'a multitude of Wit- 
nefles (not having opportunity to be one him- 
ſelf) for the ordinary transformation of a ſoxt of 
Animals not much unlike: Graſhoppers ) into 
Vegetables, at a'certain ſeaſon of the *year, 

. But'ſfince I ſate down: this Relation of S 
Fohn Lancaſter, I have met with another, whoſe 
ſrangeneſſe-may much countenance it,in a ſmall 
Tra&t newly--publiſh'd by a Jeſuice, F. Michael 
Boyw , | whom a good Critick-much commen- 
dedto me- For this Author doth, as an Eye- 
witneſle, affirm that which is little lefle to my 
preſent Purpoſe, * Te w4 e&c. i.e. I ſaw in a ſmall 
freſh water and ſhallow lake of the. Iſland Haiman, 
(which belongs to China) Crabs or Crawfiſhes, 
which, as ſoon as they were drawn ont of the w4- 
ter, did in 4 moment looſe both life and motion,and 
became petrifyd , though nothing appear d to 


* The paſſage, which is long, I do nor here. tranſcribe, 
having had occation to do itelſewherz, -It is extant Lib. vr. ;a0. 
21, and at the cloſc of his Narrative he ſubjoynes, No eft, quod 
guiſquam de veritate dubitet, cm inſinitos teſtes habeat Braſilia, &vc, 

'* Flora Sinenfis, 0k Tiaite des Fleuis ec. under the Title Logs 
Meogues, 
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be chang'd either in the external or internal 
figure of their bodies. What he further addes 
of theſe Fiſhes is bur of their virtues in Phy- 
fick, which not. concerning our ſubject, I ſhall 
(Pyrophilzs) willingly pretermitity / and even; 
as to our Country-man's relation, hoping, by 
means of an ingenious Correſpondent in the 
Eaſt- Indies, to receive a further information a= 
bout the ſtrange Plane he mentions, - I ſhall at 
preſent urge onely what has been taken notice 
of concerning Coral, to countenance the Ob- 
ſervation, for whole ſake theſe Narratives 
have been alledg'd. And fo likewiſe as to 
what I was ſaying of Glaſſe and Gunpowder , 
our receiving of thoſe and the generality of Fa- 
Qitious Bocles into the catalogue of Natural 
Bodies is not ( which I formerly alſo intima- 
ted) neceſſary to my prefent Argument: where 
colt is ſufficient, that Vitriol is granted on all 
hands to be a Ni3tural Body, though it be alſo 
producible by Art, And alſo toche Argumene 
it affords us we might adde that memorable 
Experiment deliver'd by Helmont, of turning 
oyl of Vicriol 1ato Allom, by the Odour (as he 
calls it) of Mercury, if, however it be not deſpi- © 
cable, we had found it fit ro be rely'd on. Bur 
reſerving an account of that for another place, 
we ſhall ſubſtitute the inſtance, preſented us by 
our Auchor, about the produttion of Sale-perrez 
for if, having diſlolv'd Pot-aſhes in fair water, 
you coagulate the filcrated ſolution into a 
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white Salt, 4nd on that pour ſpirit of Nitre, 
till they will not hifſe any longer, there will 
ſhoot ,, when the ſuperfluous water 1s evapo- 
rated, Chryſtals, that proclaim their Nitrous 
nature by their-Priſmatical (or ar leaſt Priſme- 
like) ſhape, itheir eafte Fuſion, . their Accenſion, 
and Deflagration, and other qualities , partly 
mention'd by our Author, and partly diſcovera- 
ble by a little: curiofity in making Tryals. 


a pen 


IT. 


Experimental Attempts about 
the Redintegration of 


Bodies , 


THe former of thoſe ewo Arguments , 
( Pyrophilus ) by which 1 propoſ'd to 
confirm the Origine of Forms, was, as you 
may remember, grounded upon the Manner, 
by which ſuch a convention of Accidents, as de- 
ſerves to paſſe for a Form , may be produc'd: 
and That having been hitherto proſecuted, ir 
now remains that we proceed to the ſecond 
Argument , drawn not (as the former) from 
the firſt Produftion, but from the Reproducti- 
on of a Phyſical. Body, And though both 
theſe arguments are valid; yer if this latter could, 
1n 'P:ghr ot the Difficulties intervening in w_ 
ng 
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king of the Experiments that belong to it, be 
as clearly made out as the former, you would, 
I ſuppoſe, like it much the better of the two. 
For if we could reproduce a Body , which has 
been depriv'd of its ſubſtantial Form , you 
would, I preſume, think it highly probable , if 
not more then probable, that (co borrow our 


Authors expreſſion ) That which is common- 


ly call'd the Form of a Concrete, which gives 
it its Being and Denomination , and from 
whence all irs qualities are in the vulgar Phi- 
loſophy , by I know not what inexplicable 
wayes, ſuppol'd to flow, may be in ſome Bo- 
dies but a CharaQerization or Modification of 
the Matter they conſiſt of; whole parts , by 
being fo and ſo diſpoſd in relation to each other, 
conſticute ſuch a determinate kind of Body, en- 
dow'd with [ſuch and ſuch properties; whereas, 
if the ſame parts were otherwiſe diſpoſ'd, they 
would conſtitute other bodies of very differing 
natures from that of the Concrete, whoſe parts 
they formerly were , and which may again re- 
ſult or be produc'd after its diffipation and ſec- 
ming deſtrution, by the reunion of the fame 
component particles , aiſociated according to 
their former diſpoſition, 

But though it were not impoſſible to make 
an adequate Redintegration of a Ch; mically 
Analiz'd Body, becauſe ſome of the diſſipated 
parts will either eſcape through the Junctures 
of the Veſlels , Gag gray cloſ'd ) or, 
'S | a. if 
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if they be very ſubtle, will fly away upon the 
diſjoyning of the Veſſels, or will irrecoverably 
ſtick to the inſide of them: yer I ſee nor, why 
ſuch a Reproduction, as is very poflible to be 
effeted;, may not ſuffice to manifeſt what 
we intend to make out by it. -For even 1n ſuch 
Experiments it appears, that when the Form 
/ of a Natural Body is aboliſh'd, and its parts vio- 
lently ſcatter'd , by the bare Reunion of ſome 
Parts after the former manner, the very ſame 
Matter the deſtroy'd Body was before made 
of may, without addition of other Bodies, be 
brought again to conſtitute a Body of the /:ke 
»ature with the former , though not of equa! 
bulk, And indeed the Experiment recorded by 
our Author about the ReproduQion of Salt 
Perre, as it is the beſt and ſuccesfulleſt I have 
ever beenable to make upon Bodies,that require 
a ſtrong hear to diſſipate themy ſo I bope it will 
ſuffice to give you thoſe thoughts about this 
matter that the Author deſign'd in alledging itz 
and therefore, though having premiſ'd thus 
much, I ſhall proceed ro acquaint you with the 
ſucceſle of ſome Arrempts he intimates (in that 
Eflay) his intention of making for the Redin- 
tegration of ſome Bodies; yet doing it onely 
out of ſome Hiſtorical Notes I find among my 
looſe Papers, that which I at preſent pre- 
tend to is but partly to ſhew you the difficulty 
of ſuch Attempts, which, ſince our Author's 
Effay was communicated, have been pate: 
tc 
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ted (I fear by ConjeRure onely) as very eaſic 
to be accurately enough done; and partly, be- 
cauſe our Author does not, without reaſon, in- 
timate the uſefulneſſe of Redintegrations, in 
caſe they can be effeted; and does nor cauſeleſly 
intimate , that ſuch Attemprs, though they 
ſhould not perfeRtly ſucceed, may increaſe the 
number of noble and a&tive Bodies, and con- 
ſequently, the Inventory of Mankind's Goods. © 

Upon ſach conſiderations we attempted the 
Diſſipation and Reunion of the parts of com+ 
mon Amber; and though Chymiſts, tor fear 
of breaking their Veſſels, are wont, when they 
commir.-it to diſtillation, to adde to it a caput 
wortuam (as they ſpeak) of Sand, Brick, ec. (in 
whoſe room we ſometimes chooſe to ſubſticure 
beaten Glafſe, ) which hinders them to judge of 
and employ the remanence of the Amber; after 
the Diſtillation is finiſh'd: yet we ſuppoſ'd 
and found, that if the Retort were not too much 
fill'd, and if the Fire were ſlowly and warily 
enough adminiſter'd, the Ad9ition of any other 
Body would be needleſles Wherefore having 
Put into a Glaſſe Retort four or five Ounces of 
Amber, and adminiſtred a gentle- and gradual 


- heat, we obſerv'd the Amber to melc and bub- 


ble, (which we therefore mention, becauſe inge- 
nious men have lately queſtioned, whether ircan 
be melted,)and having ended rhe Operation and\ 
ſever'd the veſſels,we found, that there was come 
Over in the forme, partly of Oyl, partly of _ 

an 
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and Flegm, and partly of volatile Sale, near half 
the weight of the Concrete: and having broken 
the Retort, we found in the bottom of ic a Cake 
of coal-black Matter, then whoſe upper ſurface 
I ſcarce remember to have feen in my whole lite 
any thing more exquiſitely poli(h'd ; in ſo much 
that notwithſtanding the Colour , as long as I 
kept it, it was fit to ſerve for a Looking-Glaſle: 
2nd this ſ\mooth-Maſle being broken, (tor it was 
exceeding brittle, ) the larger fragments of it 
appear'd adora'd with an excellent luſtre. All 
thoſe parts of the Amber, being put together 
into a Glaſle Body , with a blind head luted ro 
it, were placed in Sand, to be incorporated by 
a gentle heat: bur whilſt I Rept aſide to receive 
a Viſit, the Fire having been increaſ'd without 
my knowledge, the Fumes aſcended ſo copi- 
ouſly, thar they fifred up the Veſlel out of the 
Sand, whereupon falling againſt the fide of the 
Furnace, it broke at the top, but being (eaſona- 
bly call'd we fav'd all but the Fumes; and the re- 
maining Matter looks not anlike Tarre, and 
with the leaſt heat may be powr'd out like 2 
Liquor, ſticking, even when it is cold;to the fin- 
gers. Yet this open'd Body doth not eaſily 
communicate ſo: much as a tinQure to ſpirit of 
Wine, { which therefore ſeems ſomewhat 
ſtrange, becauſe another time preſuming , that 
this would be a good way to obtain a fſo- 
lation of ſome of the re{inous parts of Ama 
ber, we did by pouring ſpirit of Wine, that 
| (thovgh 
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choiigh reQify'd) was not of the very beſt, upon 
the reunited parts of Amber, lightly digeſted 
intoa Mafſe, eaſily obrain a clear Yellow Solu- 
tion , very differing from the ripRure of Am- 


ber,and abonnding ( as I found by Tryal ) in the. 


diffolv'd ſubſtance of the Amber: bur in Oyl 
of Turpentine we have, in a ſhort time, dif- 


foly'd it into a bloud red Balſam , which may * 


be of good uſe (at leaſt) ro Chirurgions: And 
having agen made the former Experiment with 
more warinefſe then before, we had the like ſuc- 
ceſle in our Diſtillation , but, the reunited parts 
of the Amber being ſer to digeſt in a large Bole 
head, the Liquor that was drawn off, didin a 
few hours from its own Caput mortuum extract 
a bloud red Tincture, or elſe made a Solution of 


ſome part ofit , whereby it obrain'd a very deep 


_, Red; but having been, by intervening Acci- 

dents, hindred from finiſhing the Experiment, 
we miſt the Satisfation of knowing to what ir 
may be brought at laſt. 

And'as for what our Author tels us of this 
deſign to attempt the Redintegration of Vitri- 
ol, Turpentine,and ſome otherConcretes,where. 
in it: ſeem'd not unprafticable, he found in it 
more difficulty then every one would expect; 
For the Bodies, on which ſuch Experiments are 
likelieft to ſucceed, ſeem to be Allom, Sea ſalt, 
and Vitriol. And as for Allom, he found it a 
troubleſome work to take (as a Spagyriſt would 
ipeak } the principles of it aſunder , in regard, 
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that it is inconvenient to diſtill it with a capst 
mortuurm, (as Chymiſts call any fix'd Addita- 
meat ) leaſt:that ſhould hinder the deſir'd Re- 
dintegration of the diſſipated parts: And when 
he diſtill'd it by its ſelf, without any ſuch Addi- 
tament, he found, that with a moderate heat the 
Allom would ſcarce part with any thing bur its 
Phlegm, and it he urg'd ic with a ſtrong fire, he 
found it would ſo ſwell, as to endanger the brea- 
king of the Recort or threaten the boyling over 
into the Receiver. ( Yet having once'been able 
very warily toabſtrat as muchphlegm and Spi- 
rit, as I conveniently could, from a parcel of 
Roch Allom , and having powrd it back upon 
that pulveriz'd caput mortuum,and left the veſlel 
long in a quiet place , I found that the Corpuſ- 
cles of the Liquor, having had time, after a mul- 
ritude of occurfions, to accommodate and re- 
unite themſelves to the more fix'd parts of the 
Concrere,did by that Aſſociation (or Diſloluti- 
on) recompoſe, at the top of the Powder,many 
Chryſtalline Grains of finely figur'd Salt, which 
/ increaſing with time made me hope, that, at the 
length, the whole or the greateſt part would 
be reduc'd into Allom, which yet a miſchance , 
that robb'd me of the Glaſle, hindred me to 
' ſee.) So likewiſe of Sea (alt, if it bediſtill'd, 
as it is uſual, wich thrice its weight of bura'd 
Clay or beaten Brick, twill prove inconveni- 
ent in reference to its Redintegration; and if 
it be Giſtill'd alone, It is apt to be fluxt by the 
eat 
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heat of the fire, and whilſt ic remains in fuſion? 
will ſcarce yield any Spirit at all. Andas for 
Vicriol, though the Redintegration of it mighe 
ſeem to be lefle hopeful then that of the' other 
Salts,in regard that ir confiſts not onely of a Sa- 
line but of a Meralline Body, whence it may be 
ſuppos'd to be of a more intricate and elaborate 
Texture: yet becauſe there needs no caput mor- 
tum in the Diſtillation of ir, we did, to purſue 
our Author's intimated defignes , make twoor 
three attempts upon it , andſcentd to miſſe of 
our Aime, rather upon the Account of accidental 
hinderances, then of any inſaperable difficulty 
in the thing itſelf. For once, we with a ſtrong 
fire drew oft from a parcel of common blew 
Virriol the Phlegm and Spirir, and ſome quan» 
tity of the heavy Oyl; (as Chymiſts abufively 
call it: ) theſe Liquors, as they came over with- 
out Separation, we divided into ſeveral parts, 
and the remaining very red Caput mortuum into 
as many, One of theſe parcels of Liquor we 


poured over night upon its correſpondent por- | 


tion of the newly mentioned red Powder. | But 
having left itin a Window, and the Night pro= 
ving very bitter, in the morning I found the 
Glafle crack'd in many places by the violence 
of the Froſt, and the Liquor ſeem'd to have 
been ſoak'd.up by the Powder, and to have 
very much ſwelled ic. This mixture then I 
rook ont, and placing it.in an open mouth'd 
Glaſſe ina Window, I tound, atter a while, di- 
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vers grains of pure Vitriol upon the. other Mat- 
cer, and{ome little ſwellings, not unlike thoſe 
we ſhall preſently have 'occaſton to. ſpeak of, 
] cook likewifeg much larger parceliot the fore- 
mentioned Liquor , and its correſpondent proe 
portion of Ceput mertmem ; and having leiſure- 
ly mixc chem ina large Glaſſe Baſon, :[ obtain'd 
divers P44n0mena,that belong notto this place, 


bur. may be met with, where'they will more 


properly fall in, In this Baſon ( which Ilay'd 
in the Window-and:kept from Agitation,) I 
perceived , after awhile , the Lignor to acquire 
a blewith Tincture,and after cen'or twelve weeks, 
I tound the mixture dry, (for, it ſeems, it was 
co0-mauch expoſed to. the Air :')/but-the Sure 
face of it adora'd in-divers places with-grains of 
Vitriol very curiouſly figur'd. : And ' befides 
theſe, there were ſtore of protuberances , which 
conkited of aboundance of ſmall Vitriolate par- 
ticles, which ſeem'd tu the way to a Coalition 
for having let the Bafon alone for four or five 
months longer, the Matter appear'd cruſted 0- 
ver, partly with very elevated Saline protube- 
rances., partly withleſfer parcels, and partly alſo 
with conſiderably broad cakes of Vitriol, ſome 
of above half an Inch in breadth, and proportio- 
nably long ; and indeed the whole ſurface was 
fo odly diverſtfi'd, that I cannot count the trou- 
ble, theſe Tryals have put me to, miſpenr, 
Another time in: a: more flender and narrow 
mouth'd Glafle I pour'd back upon the Capet 
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#ortuum of Vitriol the Liquors , I bad by vio* 
lence of the fire forc'd from its ſo that the Li- 
quid part did ſwim a pretty height above thered 
Calx , and retnain'd a while limpid and colonr= 
leſſe: but the veſſel having ſtood , for ſome 
time,unſtop'd in a Window, the Liquor afcer a 
while acquir'd by degrees a very deep vitriolate 
colour, and not long after there appear'd, at the 
bottome and on thetopof the Ca/x, many fair 
2nd exquilirely figur'd grains of Vitriol, whickr 
cover'd the ſarface of the Calx, and the longer 
the veſſel continu'd in the window , the deeper 
did this change, made upon the upper part of 
the Powder, feem to penetrate: ſo that I began 
to hope, thar, in proceſs oftime,, almoſt (ifnot 
more then almoſt ) the whole mixture would be 
reduc'd to perfeR Vicriol, But an Accident 
robb'd me of my Glaſſe, before I could ſee the 
utmoſt of the Event. 0] 

' And,on this Occaſion , I muſt not pretermic 
2n odde Experiment I lately made, though I 
dare not-uadertake to make it agen. I elſe- 
where relate , how I digeſted, for divers weeks, 
aquanciry of powder'd Antimony, with a grea- 
ter weight by half of Oyl of Vitriol;and how ha- 
ving at length-committed this mixture to Diftil- 
lation, and thereby obtained, beſides alittle Li- 
quor, a pretty quantity of combuſtible Antimo- 
nial or Antimonio- Vitriolare Sulphur ; there . 
remained,in the bottome of the Retorr, a ſome- *' 
what light and very friable Caput mortuum, - 
the 
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theupper part of which was at leaſt as white as 
common Woodaſhes, and the reſt look'd like a 
Ginder:\ And now I muſt tell you what be- 
came of this Caput mortuum , whereof I there 
make no further mention. We could not well 
foreſee what could be-made of it, -but very pro- 
bable it was, that it would afford us ſome new 
diſcovery ,, by being expoſed to the fire, in 
regard of the copious Sulphur, whereof ic 
Teem'd to have been deprived: provided it were 
urg'd in cloſe Veſſels, where nothing could be 
ltoft.. ' Whereupon committing it to anaked fire 
ina ſmall glaſſe Retort,well Coated and accom- 
modated with a Receiver , we kept it there 
many hours , andat length ſevering the Veſſels, 
we found (which,need nor be wonder'd at } no 
Antimonial Quick- ſilver, and much leſfle of Sul- 
phur ſublim'd then we expected: wherefore 
greedily haſtning to the Capnut mortuum , we 
found ic flax'd into-a Maſle, covered with a thin 
cake of Glaſſe z ; whoſe fragments being held a- 
oainſt 'the light were not all coloured, as Anti- 
monial Glaſle is wont to be, but were as colour. 
lefſe as common white Glaſſe. The Lump above 
mentioned being broken was found, ſomewhat 
to our wonder , to be perfe@ black Antimony, 
adorn'd with long ſhining ſtreaks,” as common 
Antimony is wont to be: onely this Antimos- 
ny ſeem'd to have been a. lirtle refin'd by 
the ſequeſtration of its unneceflary Sulphur 


which Ingredient ſeems by this Experimeat, 
as 


_ 
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2 well as by ſome other Obſervations of oiirs; 


to be more copious in ſome patticular par= - 


cels of that Mineral, then is abſglutely requi- 
ſite to the conſticution of Antimony.. Though 
in our caſe ir may be ſuſpeRed, thar-the reducti- 


onof Part of the Maſſe to a colourleflſe Glafſe 
was an eflect of the abſetice' of fo much of the 


Sulphor, and might i» pare make the —_— 
maſs ſome amends for it. What we further di 

with this new or reproduced Concrete is not 
proper to be here told you: onely;for your ſati(= 
| faſtion, we have kept a lump of it, that you rhay 
with .us take notice of what fome Philoſophers 
would call the Mindfulnefle of- Natvte, which, 
wheh a Body. was deprived of a not ifnconfideta- 
ble portion of its chief ingredient, and had all 


its other parts diffipated and ſbuffled and diſs 


colour'd, ſo 2s not to be knowable, was able to 
rally thoſe ſcatter'd and diſguiſed parts; nd 


marſhal or diſpoſe theni into a body of tlie fors; 


mer confiſtence; - colour , &c.- though (which 
isnot here to be overlook'd) rhe contexture-of 
Antimony , by reaſon of the copious ſhining 
Stiriz, that enoble the darker Body, be muck 
more elaborate,and therefore niore uneafie to be 
reſtared then that of many other Concretes:. 
Butamong all my Tryals about the Redins 
tegration of Bodies, that which ſeem'd to ſuc= 
ceed beſt, was made upon Turpentine:for a_—_ 
taken 'ſorhe ounces of this , very Pure and 
good, and put itinto a Glaſs Retort, 1 __ 
| M | a) 
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ſo long with avery gentle fire, till I had'ſepa- 
rated it into a good quantity of very clear liquor, 
and 2 Caput mortaum very dry and brittle: then 
breakinz the:Retort I powder'd the caput mor- 
tuum, which, when it was taken out, was excee- 
ding ſleek, 2ndcranſparent enough,and very red, 
buc being-powder'd, appear'dof a pure yellow 
colour. + This,powder I carefully mixt with the 
liquor that bad-been/ diſtill'd from it, which ime 
mediately diflpty'd part of itinto a deep red bal- 
fame, but by:further digeſtion-ina Jarge Glaſſe 
exquiſitely; Ropr, that colour: began to grow 
fainter, choughthe remaining. part of the pow- 
der, {except avery little, proportionable to ſo 
much!' of the liquor, as maybe ſuppoſ'd ro haye 
been waſted by evaporation and transfuſion 
out of one veſlel into another;) be perieRtly diſ- 
folv'd;,and-ſo well reunited to the more fugitive 
parts of the Concrete, that ;there 1s ſcarce any, 
- that by the ſmell or taſt or confiſtence would 
/ Take 1t for other then good and laudable Tur-- 
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SNSLSSS SUSANLS 

: TheI. SECT 10N , containing the 
OBSERVATIONS. 


N the foregoing Notes I have endeavoured 
with as much clearneſſe as the difficulty of 
the Subjet and the Brevity I was confined 
to permitted, to. give a Scheme or ſummary 
of the principles of the Corpuſcularian Philo- 
ſophy, as I apprehended them , by way of a 
ſhort Introduction to it, at leaſt as far as I 
judged it neceſſary for the better underſtanding 
of what is contain'd in our Notes and Expe- 
riments concerning the produftions and changes 
of particular Qualities. Buc though, I hope, 
I have not ſo afﬀfeted brevity as to fall inco ob= 
ſcurity , yet fince theſe principles are built upon 
the Phenomena of Nature, and deviſ'd in order 
tothe Explication of them, I know not what I 
can do more proper to recommend them, then 
to ſubjuyn ſome ſuch Natural Phenomena, 5 
either 1nduce-meto take np ſuch Notions, or 
which I wag directed to fiad Qut by the notions 
I had imbrac'd.- And fince I appeal to the teſti- 
mony- of Nature. to verifie the docrine I have 
been propoſing about the Origine and pro- 
| M 3 duction 
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duction of Qualities, (for that of Formes will 
require 4 diſtin diſcourſe,) I think it very 
proper to ſet down ſome Obſervations of 
what Nature' does, without being over-rul'd 
'by the power andskill of man, as well as ſome 

xperiments wherein Nature is guided and 
as it were maſter'd by Art, that fo ſhe may 
be made to atteſt the truth of our Dodtrine, 
as well when ſhe diſcloſes her {elf freely, and, 
if I may ſo ſpeak, of her own accord, as when 
ſhe is as it were cited to make her Depoſicions 
by the induſtry of Man. The Obſervations 
will be but the more ſuitable ro our Deſign 
for being common and familiar as to the Phe- 
70ers, though perhaps newenough as to the 
application to our purpoſe: - And as for the 
Experiments, becauſe thoſe that belong more 
Immediately to this or that particular Quality 
may be met with in the Notes that trear of it, 
I thovghe it not amiſſe that the Experiments 
ſhould be both tew in number, and yer ſo preg. 
nant, that every one of them ſhould aftord ſuch 


differing Phenomena, as may make it applicable / 


ro more then one Quality, 


l | 
The Obſervation 1 will begin with ſhall 
be fercht from what -happens in the Hatching 
of an Egge, For as familiar 'and obvious a 
thing 2s tt is, (eſpecially after* what rhe Lear- 
ned Fabricizs ab Aqu? pendente, and a _—_ 
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Anatomiſt have delivered about them, ) that 
there is a great change made in the ſubſtance of 
the Egge, when tis by incubation turn'd into 
a Chick: yer, as far as I know, this change 
hath nor been taken notice of for the ſame pur- 
pole to which I am about to. apply it. 

I conſider then, that in a prolifick Egge, 
(for inſtance that of a Hen,) as well the liquor 
of the Yolk as that of the White is a fub- 
ſtance, as to ſence, ſimilar- For upon the 
| ſame account that Anatomiſts and Phyſicians 
call ſeveral parts of the humane body,. as bones, 
membranes, &c. ſimilar, that is ſach, as thar 
every ſenſible part of it hach the ſame natare or 
denomination with the whole, as every ſplin- 
” of bone is bone, as every ſhred of $kin is 
Skin. 

And though I find by diſtilling the Yolks 
and Whites: they ſeem to be diſſimilar bodies, 
in regard that the White of an Egge (for Ex- 
ample) will afford ſubſtances of a very diffe- 
ring nature, as Flegme, Salt, Oyl, and Earth, 
yet (aot now to examine whether, or how 
far theſe may be eſteem'd productions of the 
Fire, that are rather obtain'd from the white 
of the Egge, then were preexiſtent in it; not 
to mention this I ſay, ) it doth not appear by 
Diſtillation, thac rhe white of an Egge is other 
then a ſimilar Body in the ſenſe above deli- 
ver'd. Forit would be hard to prove, that one 
part of the White of an Egge will not be mace 
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fo yield the ſame differing Subſtances by Diſtil+ 
Jation , that any other part does; and Bones 
themſelves and other hard parts of a humane 
Body, that are confeſledly Similar, may by Di- 
ſtillation be made to aftord Salt , and Phlegme, 
and Spirit, and Oyl, and Earth, as well as the 
White of an Egge. Þ 

This being thus ſetled in the Firſt place, we 
may in the Next conſider, that by beating the 
White ofan Egge well with a Whisk, you may 
reduce -it from a ſomewhat Tenacious into 4 
Fluid Body, though this Produttion of a Liquor 
be,as we elſewhere noted, effeted by a Divul- 
fion, Apitation &c. of the parts, that is ina 
word, by a Mechanical change of the Texture of 
the Body. 

Inthe Third place 1 conſider, that according 
to the exateſt Obſervations of Modern Anato- 
miſts, which our own Obſervations do not con- 
tradi, the Rudiments of the Chick , lodg'd 
in the Cicatriculs or white Speck upan the 
Coat of the Yolk, is nouriſh'd, cill ic have ob- 
tain'd to be a great Chick , onely by the White 
of the Egg; the Yolk being by the Proyidence 
pf Nature reſerv'd as a more ſtrong and ſolid A- 
Iiment, till the Chick have abſum'dthe White; 
and be thereby grown great and ſtrong enough 
co digeſt the Yolk; and in effeRt you may ſee 
the Chick furaiſh'd not only with all the nece(- 
ſary, bur divers other parts, as Head, Wings, 
Legs, and Beak, and Clays, whilſt che Lolks 
| | | EEMy 
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ſeems yet as it were untouch'd, But whether 
this Obſervation. about the Eatireneſſe of the 
Yolk be preciſely true, is not much material t © 
our preſent purpoſe, nor would I be thought t © 
build much uponit s fince the Yolk ic ſelt,eſpe- 
cially at that time, is wont to be fluid enough, 
and to be a Liquor perhaps no lefle fo then the 
White was , and That is enough tor my preſcac 
purpole. Þ as 

For in the Laſt placel confider, that the Nu- 


tritive Liquor of an Egge ,, which is in it ſelf a 


body o very ſoft, that by alittle Agiration ir 
may be made Flaid, and is readily enough dif- 
ſolvable in common cold water, this very Sub- 
ſtance, I ſay,being brooded on by the Hen, will 
within two or three weeks be tranſmuted into a 
Chick, furniſh'd with Organicil parts, as Eyes, 
Ears, Wings, Legs,ec. of a very differing fa- 
brick, and with a go0d number of (imilar ones., 
as Bones, Cartilages, Ligamencs, Tendons, 
Membranes , &c. which differ very much in 
Texture from one anothery befidesthe Liquors, 
as Blood,Chyle,Gall, &c. contain'd in the ſolid 
parts: So that here we have out of the White 
'ofan Egge , which is a Subſtance Similar, Inft- 
Pid, Soft, (not to callit Fluid,) Diaphanaus, 
Colourleſſe,and readily diſſoluble in cold water, 
out of this Subſtance I ſay , we have by che new 
and various Contrivement of the (mall parts it 
conſiſted of, an Animal, ſome of whoſe parts are 
not Tranſparent but Opacous; ; ſome of them 


Red; . 
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Red, as the Bloud 5 ſome Yellow or Greeniſh, 
as the Gall, ſome Whire, as the Brainz ſome 
Fluid, as the Bloud, and other Juices; ſome 
Conſiſtent, as the Bones, Fleſh, and other ſtable 


parts of the Body ; ſome Solid and Frangible, 


as the Bones,others Tough and Flexible, as the 
Ligaments, others Sofc and looſly Coherent , 
as the Marrow; ſome without Springs,as many 
of the parts; ſome with Springs, as the Fea- 
thers; ſome apt to mingle readily with cold 
water,as the Bloud; the Gall; ſome not to beſo 
diffoly'd in it, as the Bones , the Claws, and 
the Feathers; ſome well taſted , as the Fleſh and 
Bloud, ſome very ill taſted, as the Gallz (for 
That I have purpoſely and particularly ob- 
ſerv'd.) In a word, we have here produc'd out 
- ſuch an uniforme Matter as the White of an 
ge, 
. iirſt, new kind of Qualities, as (beſides Opa- 
city) Colours, ( whereof a fingle Feather will 
ſometimes afford us Variety,) Odours, Taſts, 
and Heat in the Heart and Bloud of the Chick, 
Hardneſſe, Smoothneſſe, Roughneſle, &c: 
Secondly, diverſe other Qualities, that are 
wont to be diſtinguiſh'd from Senfible ones, as 
Fluidity (in the Bloud and aqueous humor of 
the Eye,) Conſiſtency in the Griſles, Fleſh, &c. 
Hardneſſe, Flexibility, Springynefle, Tough- 
neſſe, unfitneſſe to be difſolv'd in cold water , 
and ſeveral others. To which may. probably be 


added : wo” 2 
Thirdly, 
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_ Thirdly, ſome occult Properties, as Phy fici- ph 


ans obſerve ,- that ſome Birds, as young Swal- 
lows, young Magpies afford Specifick or ar 
leaſt Noble Medicines in the Falling fickneſle, 
Hyftericall Firs, and divers other Diſtem- 

Fourthly, I very well foreſee ic may be ob- 
jeted, that the Chick with all its parts is not a 
Mechanically contriv'd Engine, bur faſhion'd our 


of Matter by the Soul of the Bird, lodg'd chief- 


in the Cicatriculs which by its Plaſtick pow- 

er faſhions the obſequious Matter, and becomes 
the Archite@ of its own manſion. But not 
here to examine, whether any Animal, except 
Man, be other then a Curious Engine , I anſwer, 
that. chis ObjeRion invalidates not what I in- 
tend to prove from the alledg'd Example. For 
let che Plaſtick Principle be what it will, yer 
ſtill, being a Phyſical Agent, it muſt a& after a 
Phyſical manner, and having no other Macter to 
work upon bur the White of the Egge, ic can 
work upon that Matter but as Phyſical Agents, 
and confequently can but divide the Matrer into 
minute parts of ſeveral Sizes and Shapes, and by 
Local Motion variouſly context them, accor- 


ding to the Exigency of the Animal to be pro- . 


duc'd, though from ſo many various Textures 


of the produc'd parts there muſt naturally e- 


merge ſuch 'differences of Colours, Taſts, and 
Confiſtencies, and other Qualities as we have 
been taking notice of, That which we are here 
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to conſider , is not what is the . Agent or 
Efficient in theſe ProduRions , but what 


is done to the Matter to efte& them. And 


though ſome Birds by an inbred Skill do very 
Artificially build their curious Neſts , yet can- 
not Nature, that teaches them , enable them to 
do any more then ſele&t the Materials of their 
Neſts, and by Local Motion divide.,tranſport, 
and connedt them after a Certain manner. And 
when Man himſelf, who is undoubtedly an Intel- 
ligent Agent, is to frame a building or an En. 
gine, he may indeed by the help of Reaſon and 
Art, comrive his Materials curiouſly and skil- 
fully, bur ill all be can do, 1s but to move, di- 


' vide, tranſpoſe,and context the ſeveral parts,into 


enetPe 


which he is able to redace the Matter afſign'd 


him. 
/ Nor need we imagine, that the Soul of that 
Hen, which having firſt produc'd the Egge does 
after a while fron it, hath any peculiar Effici- 
ency in hatching of a Chick: for the Egge will 
be well hatch'd by another Hen, though That 
which laid it be dead; and,” which is mare, we 
| are aſſur'd by the Teſtimony of very.good Au- 
thors,as well asof recent Travellers,thatin ſome 
| Places, eſpecially in e£zypr, there needs no Bird 
at all to the Production of a Chick out of an 
Egge, fince they hatch multitudes of Eggs by 
_ theregulated heat of Ovens or Dunghils. And 
indeed that there is a Motion or Agitation of 
the parts of che Egge by rhe external hear, 
whereby 
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whereby it is batch*dis evident of its ſelfe, and 
not (as farre as I know) deny'd by any, and that 
alſo the whice Subſtance is abſumed and contex= 
ted: or contriv'd into the Body of the Chickand 
its ſeveral parts, is manifeſt to ſenſe; eſpecially 
if one hath the. Curioſity to: obſerve the pro- 
grefle of the Chicks formation and increment. 
But as 'tis evident, that as theſe two things, the 
Subſtance of the Whice,and the Local Motion, 
wherein the external Heat neceſſary to Incuba=- 
tion. puts its parts , do eminently concurre_to 
the production of the Chick ; ſo that the Fore 
mative power . ( whatever that be) doth any 
more then guide theſe Motions, and thereby al. 
fociate the firted Particles of Matter after the 
manner requiſite to conſtitute a Chick , is that 
which I think will not eaſily be eviac'd- And 
Imight to what I ſaid of the Egge, adde ſeve- 
ral things touching the Generation of Viviparous 
Animals, which the Learned Fabricius ab Aqua 
pendente,as well as ſome of the Antient Philoſo- 
phers, would'have to be generated from an im- 
perfeRt kind-of Eggs: but I take the Eggs of 
Birds to be: much fitter roinſtance in, becauſe 
they are things that we have more at command, 
and whcrew:tlh we.can conveniently make more 
Frials and Obferyations;/ and eſpecially becauſe 
in perfe&t Eggs: the Matter to be tranſmuted is 
more clofely/ lock'd up; and being kept from 
any. viſible ſupply of Matter, confin'd to be 
wrought upon by the External Heat, and by its 
own Vital Principle within, II, Water 


_— 
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Water being generally eſteem'd:an Elemen- 
tary Body, and being art leaſt farre more Ho- 
-mogeneous then Bodies here below are wont to 
be; it may make very much fot-our preſent pur- 
poſe to ſhew, that Water itſelf, 'thar.is Fluid, 
Taſtleſſe, Inodorous, Diaphanous,' Colourleſs, 
Volatile, &c. may,iby a diffeting Texture of its 
Parts, be brought to conſtitute Bodies of Atcri- 
butes very diſtant from theſe -'' This I thoughe 
mighr be done , by nouriſhing Vegetables with 
fimple-water. For' in caſe I could do fo, all 
or the greateſt part of that which would- ac> 
crue to the Vegetable thus nouriſh'd would 
appear to have been materially but Water, with 
what Exotick Quality ſoever it may afterwards, 
when tranſmuted, beendow'd” -* h 
The Ingenious Helmont indeed mentions an 
Experimear ſomewhar of this nature, though 
not to the ſame purpoſe , which he made by 
planting a Branch of. Willow into a pot fall of 
earth, and obſerving the increaſe of weight 
he obrain'd after divers years, though he fed the 
Plant bur with Rainwater. And fore Learned 
Modern/ Naturaliſts have conjeQur'd at the ea- 
ſy rranſmutableneſſe. of Water-: by what hap* 
pens in Gardens and Orchards ,' where the ſame 
Showers or Rain after a long drought makes 2 
nee 51 915.17. \OreNT- 
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preat number of differing-Plants to flouriſh; But 
though theſe things be warthy of cheir Authors, 
yet I chought they would not be ſofic for m 
purpoſe, becauſe ic may be ſpeciouſly enough 
objeted, that the Rain water does not make 
theſe Plants thrive and flouriſh, by immediate- 
ly affording them the Aliments they affimilate 
;ato- their own Subſtance, but by proving a 
Vehicle, that diſſoves the Saline, and other Alt. 
mental Subſtances of the Earth,and diluces both 
them and the nutritive Juice, .which, ina part of 
the Plant irs ſelf, it may find roo-much thickned 
by the drought or hear of che ambient Air,and 
by this means it contributes to the nouriſhment 
of the Plant, though ir ſelf be inſenfibly after- 
wards exhal'd into vapours: And indeed Ex- 
perience ſhews us , that ſeverall Plants , that 
thrive not well without Rain water, are not yet 
nouriſh*d by it alone, ſince when Corn in the 
Field and - Fruic-trees in Qrchards have con- 
ſum'd the Saline and Sulphureous Juices of the 
Earth, they will ;aot proſper there , how much 
Rain ſoever falls.upon the Land, till the Ground 
by Duag or otherwiſe be ſupply'd again with 
ſuch aflimilable juices. Wherefore ] rather 
choſe to attempt the making of Plants grow -in 
Viols fill'd with Water, not.onely to prevent 
the forementioned ObjeRion, and alſo to make 
the Experimear' leſſe tedious, but that I'might 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing the progreſſe of Na» 
ture in the: Tranſmutation of Water; and my 

: Obſervations 
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Obſervatiotfis of this kind as Novelties, unmen- 
tion'd by any other Writer, T ſhew'd divers ig- 
getiious Friends, who having better: opporta- 
nities thenl of ſtaying in one place, have attemp- 
tedthelike, and made ſuccesful rials, which [ 
ſuppoſe will not. be conceal'd from the pnblick, 
Ot my Obſervations abour things of this kind, 
F can at preſent find bur few among my Adver- 
. ſaria, bur in them I find enoogh for my preſent 
rutn. , For they atid-my memoty inform me, 
that ' Vince  Pervincd , Raphanus  Aquaticas , 
Spearmint, and-even Ranuncelw it (elf, did 
grow and proſper'very well in Viols fill'd with 
fair water, by whoſe necks the leaves were ſup- 
ported, and the Plant kept from finking: ſome 
of theſe were only Cuttings without roots, di- 
verſe of them were left in the water all the Au- 
'tumne; and great part of the Winter; and at the 
end of January were taken out verdant, and with 
fair roots, which.they had ſhot in the water. And 
beſides I find, that particularly a branch or ſprig 
of ' Raphanus <Aquaticus was kept full nine 
months, and during. that time wither'd not che 
whole winter, and was taken out of the water 
with many fibrous roots, and ſome-green buds, 
and an increaſe of weight, and-that a ſtump of 
Ranunculus did ſo-proſper'in the water, that ina 
_. months time it had attain'd to a pretty deale 
more then doubleche weight it had when it was 
putin. And the next note which I find con- 
cerning theſe Plants,” informes me, that = a 

ove 
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bove mention'd Crowsfoot being taken out 
agen at fix months after it was pur in weigh'd 
aDrachm anda halt wanting a Grain anda half, 
that is, ſomewhat above thrice as much as it did 
atfirſt, This laſt Circumſtance (of the increaſe 
of weight) I therefore choughe fic particular- 
ly to make tryal of, and ſet> down upon this 
account among others, that having doubted 
the Roots and Leaves, that ſeem'd produc'd 
out of the water , might really be ſo by an 
oblongation and an expanſion of the Plants , 
(as I have purpoſely try'd, that an Onion 
weigh'd and laid up in the Spring, though afcer 
ſome weeks keeping in the Air it ſhot Blades, 
whereof one was five inches long, in ſtead of 
incorporating the Air or terreſtrial Zffluviums 
with it ſelf, and conſequently thereby growing 
heavier , had loſt nine Grains of its former 
weights) ic might by this circumſtance appear » 
that there may be a real aſſimilation and tranſ- 
muration of Warer into the ſubſtance of the 
Vegetable, as I elſewhere alſo ſhew by other 
roots, For this being made out, from chence 
infer, that the ſame Corpaſcles, which, conve- 
ning together after one manner, compoſe that 
fluid, inodorous, colourleſle, and infipid body of 
water, being contexted after other manners, may 
conſticuge differing Concretes, which may have 
Firmnels, Opacicy, Odours, Smels, Taſts, Co- 
lours , and ſeveral other manifeſt qualities , 
and that coo very different from one another, 
"= And 
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And beſides all this, theſe diſtin portions of 
tranſmuted Water may have many other quali- 
ties, without excePting thoſe that are wont to be 
call'd Specifick or occult , witneſle the ſeveral 
Medicinal virtues attribuced by Authors to 
Spearmint, and to Periwinckle, to Majorane, 
and to Raphanus Aquaticus. And as for Ranun- 
culas, that Plant being reckoned among Poiſo» 
nous ones and among thoſe that raiſe Bliſters, 
twill be eafily granted, thar it hath, as other pol- 
ſons, an occulr deleterial faculty; and indeed it 
ſomewhar deſerves our wonder , that ſo infipid 
and innocent a thing as fair water ſhould be ca 
pable tobe curn'd intoa ſubſtance of ſuch a pier- 
cing and cauſtick nature, as by contadt to raiſe 
Bliſters onan humane Body. And yet perhaps 
thar is noleſle ſtrange, which we elſewhere re- 
Jace, that a Plant, conſiſting chiefly of tranſmu- 
ted water, did by diſtillation afford us atrue oy], 
that would not mingle with water, and conſe- 
quently was eafily convertible into Fire» But 
whether orno this Experiment or any ſuch 1ike 
prove, that almoſt all things may be made of all 
' things. not immediately, but by intervention of 
{ucceflive changes and diſpoſitions, is a queltion 
ro which we elſewhere ſay ſomething, but are 
not willing in this placeto ſay any thing. And 
if it be here objected, that the (ſolid Subſtance, 
that accrues to a Plant rooted in water, pro- 
ceeds not at all from the water it ſelf, but from 
che Nitrous , fat, and earthy ſubſtances, 
chat may be preſum'd to abound even in com- 
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mon water, not here to repeat what I elſewhere 
ſay about this Objection, I ſhall ac preſent reply, 
that though as to diverſe Plants that flouriſh 
after rain I am apt to think,as I intimated above, 
that they may in part be nouriſh'd as well by the 
Saline and Earthy ſabſtances, to which the rain 
uſually proves a vehicle,as by the Rain it ſelf; yer 
235 to what the Obje&ion holds forth about che 
Plants that grow not in the ground, but in glaſs 
ſes fill'd with water, it ſhould not be barely 
ſaid but prov'd, which he will aot perbaps think 
eafie to be done, that conſiders how valt a quan- 
rity of fair water is requiſite to be exhal'd away, 
toobrain as much as one ounce of dry refidenc 
whether ſaline or _— | 
III. | 
That a Plant growing in the Earth doth 
by the faculties of its Vegetative (ſoul attract 
the juices of the Earth, that are wichin its reach, 
andſeledting thoſe parts that are congruous to its 
natare refuſe the reſt, is the general opinion of 
Philoſophers and Phyficians : and therefore 
many Naturaliſts are not wont much to marvail, 
when they ſee a Tree bear a fruit that is ſowr or 
bitter, becauſe they preſume, that Nature hath 
iatheroot of the tree cull'd our ſuch parts ofthe 
Alimental juice of the Earth, as being made to 
convene into -one fruit are fir: ro make 1t of_ 
ſucha qualicy. But tis worth obſerving for 
Four preſent purpoſe what happens both in or- 
 Edinary graftings , and eſpecially in that kind of 
| N 2 inſfition . 
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infition ( taking the word in a large ſenſe ) 
which is commonly call'd Tnoculation, For 
though we may preſume , that the root of a 
white Thorne ( for inſtance) may eleGively 
attra& its Aliment from the Earth, and chooſe 
that which is fitteſt to produce the ignoble fruit 
that is-proper for that Plant: yet we cannot rez- 
ſonably ſuppoſe, that it ſhould in irs attration 
of altment have any deſign of providing an ap- 
propriate nutriment for a Pear, and yet the 
known-experience of Gardiners and our own 
Obſervations manifeſt , that: the Cyons of a 
Pear tree will take very well upon a white 
thorn ſtock, and bring forth a well taſted fruit, 
very diftering in many qualities from that of 
the white thorn. I have alſo learn'd from 
thoſe that are expert, that though Apples and 
Peares, being but vulgar fruit, are ſeldome pro- 
Pagated but by Grafting ;- yet they may be 
Fropagated likewiſe by Inoculation , ( which 
ſeems to be bur a kind of Grafting with a bud.) 
Now in the Inoculations that are made upon 
fcuit- trees, tis very obſervable, and may much 
countenance what weare endeayouring to prove, 
that a little Vegetable bud, (that is no ſeed pro- 
perly ſo call'd ) not ſo big oftentimes as a Pex, 
ſhould beable ſo to tranſmute all the Sap that 
arrives at it, that though this Sap be already in 
the Root, and in its paſſage upwards determin'd 
by Natures intention, as men are wont to ſpeak, 
ro the production of the fruic that is natural - 

| the 
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the Stock; yet this ſap ſhould by ſo ſmall a ve- 
getable lubſtance as a Bud, (whether by the help 
of ſome peculiar kind of Strainer,or by the ope- 
ration of ſome powerful Ferment lodg'd ia ic,or 
by both theſe, or ſome other cauſe ) be ſo tar 
chang'd and over.rul'd, as to conſtitute a fruir 
quite otherwiſe qualify'd then that which is the 
genuine produQtion of the Tree, and which is 
atually produc'd by thoſe other portions of the 
like Sap,which happen'd to nouriſh the prolifick 
Bads,thart are the genuine of- ſpring of the ſtocks 
ſo that the ſame Sap, that in one part of a branch 
coalticutes (for inſtance) a cluſter of Haws, in 
another part of the ſame Branch may conſticute 
a Pear. And that which is further remarkable 
to our preſent purpoſe is., that not onely the 
traits made of the ſame Sap do often differ from 
one another in ſhape, bigneſfle, colour, odour, 
taſt, and other qbvious qualities , as well as oc- 
cult ones: but that though the Sap it ſelt be (ot- 


' tentimes) a wateriſh and almoſt infipid liquor, 


that appears to ſenſe Homogeneous enough, and 
even by Diſtillation affords very little belides 
Phlegmzyer this Sap is not onely convercible by 
Buds of ſeveral aituces tnto differing fruics, buc 
in one & the (ame fruic the tranſmured Sap (hall 
by differing textures be made to exhibit very Cif- 
fering & ſometimes contraryqualities. As when 
(for inſtance) a Peach bud does not on'y change 
the Sap that comes to it into truit,very diftering 
from that which the Scock naturally pro- 
N 3 cuceth, 
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duceth, but in the skin of the Peach it muſt be 
red, inthe Kernel white, and in other parts of 
other colours; the fleſh of ic muſt be fragrant, 
the ſtone inodorous, the fleſh ſoft and yielding, 
the ſtone very hard and brittle, the mear plea» 
ſantly taſted, the kernel bitter; not to mention, 
that Peach bloſſoms, though produc'd alſo 
by the Bud, are of a colour and texture very 
differing from that of the Fruit, and are enno- 
bled with an Occult quality, which the Fruit 
hath nor, I mean a Purgative virtue: So that 
from Inoculations we may learn, that a phleg- 
matick Liquor , that ſeems Homogeneous e- 
nough, and but very flenderly provided with 
other manifeſt qualities then common water, 
may, by being variouſly contexted by the Buds 
of trees, be tranſmured into Bodies endow'd with 
new and various and confiderable Sents, Co- 
Jlours, Taſts, Solidity, Medicinal virtues, and 
diverſe other Qualities manifeſt and occulr. 

Tf it be here ſaid, that theſe Qualities are the 
productions of the Plaſtick power reſiding in 
prolifick Buds, which indeed (to me) ſeem to be 
but very minute Boughs; I ſhall return the ſame 
Anſwer that I did to thie like objection, when 
twas propoſ'd in the firſt Obſervation, 

Hitherto T have onely argued from vulgar 
Inoculations, but there may be others, as well 
more confiderable, as leſſe ordinary, and I re- 
member I have ſeen a Tree, whereof, though 
tne Stock was of one ſort of good fruit, there 
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were three more and differing kinds of Stone- 
fruit, that had been made.co take'by Inoculari- 
onz and two of thoſe inoculated Boughs had 
aQually fruic on them, and the third, though ir 
had as yet no fruit, becauſe the ſeaſon for that 
ſort of Plants tro bear was not yet come, 
yet the Shoot was ſo flouriſhing, that we con- 
cluded , that the Blofloms would in due time 
be ſucceeded by fruit. And ſince I have been ſpea. 
king of the differing qualities of the parts of che 
ſame fruit, I am- content to adde two things: 
the one that Garcias ab Horto,a Claſhck Author, 
(and Phyfician ro the Indian Viceroy) aftirms* 
with ſome ſolemnity, (as wondring that a lear- 
ned man ſhould write orherwiſe) chat though 
the fruit we call Caſſia fi#ula be very common= 
ly ul'd, both here and in the 1ndtes as a pur- 
ging Medicine, yet the ſeeds of this Solutive 
Caſta are altringent. The other that of Jate 
years there have been often brought 1nro Eng- 
land from the Garibbe Iilands certain Kernels 
of a fruit, which thoſe that have ſeen ic grow 
liken to a white Pear- plum); theſe are fo ſtrong- 
ly Purgative and alſo Emetick, that the inge- 
nious Mr. Zygon * tells us, chat five of them 
wrought with him a dozen times upwards, and a- 
bove ewenty downwards, and yet the ſame Ay» 
thor aſſures us, (which is likewiſe here a re» 
ceiv'd tradition among them that are curious of 
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* Aromat, Hiſt, lib. 1, cap. 29, de Caſſia ſolutiva, 
* Lygon's Hiflory of Barbados, pat. 67,68, 
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this fruic,) that in the Kernel, in the parting of 
it into halfes, (as when our Hazie Nuts in Eng- 
Land part inthe middle longwiſe) you ſhall find 
a thin filme, which looks of a faint Carnation, 
(which colour is eaſftly enough diſcerned, the 
reſt of the Kernel being perfe&tly white,) and 
that taking out the Filme you may eat the Nut 
ſafely, without feeling any operation at all, 
andtis as {weet asa Jordan Almond. [A lear- 
ned man, that pracif'd Phyfick in CAmerica, 
being enquir'd of by me concerning the truth 
of this Relation, anſwer'd, that though he had 
diverſe times given thoſe Nuts as Cathartick 
remedies, yethe had not that curioſity to take 
out the Filmes, finding it the univerſal beliete, 
that the Purgative faculcy conſiſted therein.) 
AndI remember, that the famous * Monardes 
doth ſomewhat . countenance this Tradition, 
where ſpeaking of another purging fruit that al- 
ſo comes from Americes, (from Cartagena, and 
Nombre de Dios) he takes notice, that theſe 
purging Beans (which are like ours, bur ſmaller) 
havea thin $kin, that divides them through the 
middle, which muſt (together with the external 
Rind) be caſt away, elſe they will work ſo vio- 
lently both upwards and downwards , as to 
bring the Taker into hazard of his life: where- 
as he commends theſe Beans rightly prepar'd 
not onely as a pleaſant Medicine,that doth with- 
out trouble purge both Choler, Phlegm, 8 groſs 


* S<c :\\tchoiaus Monardes under the title, Fabe purgatiices. 
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Humors , for which it is celebrated among the 
Indians. | 

To theſe ſtories of our Countrymen and 
Monardes I ſhall ſubjoin another , which 1 
find related by that great Rambler about the 
World,Yincent te Blanck, who giviog us an Ac- 
count of a publick Garden, which he viſited in 
Africa, in the Territories of the Lord of Caſima, 
not far from the Borders of Nubi4, which he 
repreſents as the curioſeſt Garden he ſaw in all 
the Eaſt, he mentions this among other Rari. 


ties, © There were ( ſayes he) other ſorts of 


Fruit, which I never ſaw but there, and one a- 
mong the reſt leav'd like a Sycamore, 'with 
fruit like the Golden Apple, but.no Gall more 
bitter, and within five Kernels, as big as Al- 
monds, the Juice whereof is (weet as Sugar, be- 
twixt theShell and the Nat there grows a thick 
Skin of a Carnation colour , which taken before 
they be throughly ripe, they preſerve with 
Date Vinegar, and make an excellent Sweet- 
meat, which chey preſent co the King as a great 
Curioſity. 


Il'V. 


The Fourth and laſt Obſervation I ſhall at- 


preſent mention is afforded me by the con(1- 
deration of Rotten Cheeſe, For if we take 
notice of the difference betwixt two parts of the 
ſame Cheeſe, whereof the one continues ſound 


by preſerving its Texture, and the other hath 
1 ; ſuffer'd 
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ſuffer'd that Impairing Alteration of Texture we 
call Rottenneſle, we may often ſee a manifeſt 
and notable change- in-the ſeveral /portions of a 
Body, that was before Similar, For the Rot- 


* . tenpart will differ from the Sound in its Colour, 


which will be ſometimes Livid , but.moſt com- 
monly betwixt Green and Blew, and its Odour, 
which will be both ſtrong and offenſive, and its 
Taſt, which will be very Picquant, and to ſome 


men much more pleaſant then before , but to. 


moſt men odious; and-in divers other Quali- 
ties, fs particularly its Confiſtence, it will be 
much leſle Solid and more Friable then before; 


and if with a good Microſcope 'we look upon- 


the moulded parts of many Cheeſes, we ſhall 
quickly diſcover therein ſome Swarms of little 
Animals, (the Mites ) furniſh'd with variety of 
Parts of differing Sizes , Shapes, Textures, ec. 
and deſcry a yet greater diverſity, both as to 
manifeſt Qualities (nor probably is it inferior as 
to Occult ones) betwixt the mouldy part of the 


Cheeſe and the untainted , then the unaſhited 


Eye could otheryiſe have diſcovered, 


Avy ERTISE M ENTS about the enluigg 


that the following Experiments are the ſule 

ones that he could have ſet down to the ſame pnr- 
oſe with them. Far they are not the onely that 
he had attually laid afide for this occaſion, till 
| judging the enſuing ones ſufficient for hi preſent 
ſcope, he thought it fitter 10 reſerve others for thoſe 
Notes about the Produttion of particular Qualt- 
ties, to which they ſeem'd properly to. belong. Per- 
haps alſo it will be requiſite for me ( becauſe ſome 


Readers may think the Omiſiion alittle range) 


to excuſe my having left divers particulars un- 
mentioned in more then One of the enſuing Expe- 
riments. And I confeſie that 1 might eaſily e- 
nough both have taken notice of more Circumſtan- 
ces in them, and made far more. reflexions on 
them, if 1 would have ex(patiated on the ſeveral 
Experiments «ccoraing tothe Directons deliver'd 
:n other * Papers, But though there, where twas 
my Deſign to give imployment tothe Curioſity and 
Diligence of as many Yotaries to Nature, as ( for 
want of better inſtruttions) chad a mind tobe (0 


LR 


* Containing ſome Advices and DireRions for the writing of 
an Experimental Natural Biſtory. F 
& 


T Author would not have the Reader think, 


4 


178 Advertiſements about 


ſet on work, it was fit the propoſed Method ſhould be 
ſuitable z or here, where I deliver Experiments 
not ſo much as part of Natural Hiſtory as inflan- 
ces to confirm the Hypotheſes and Diſconrſes 
they are annexed to; it ſeemed needleſſe and im- 
proper ( if not impertinent) to ſet down Circums 
ſtances, Cautions, Inferences, Hints, Applications, 
and other Particulars, that had no tendency to the 
ſcope , for which the Experiments were alledged, 

'  CAHnd as for the kind of Experiments 
here made choice of , I have the leſſe ſcrupled io 
pitch upon Chymical Experiments rather then 
others on this occaſion, not onely becauſe of thoſe 
Advantages which 1 have aſcrib'd to ſuch Ex* 
periments in the latter part of the Preface * to my 
Specimens , bat becauſe I have been encouraged by 
the ſucceſſe of the Attempt made in thoſe Diſcour- 
ſes. For as new 45 it was when I made it four or 
five years ago, and as unuſual a thing as it could 
ſeem to divers Atomiſts and Carteſians , that | 
ſhould take upon me to Confirm and 1lluſtr ate the 
Notions of the Particularian Philoſophy (if 1 may 
ſocall it) bythe help of an Art , which many were 
pleas'd to think cultivated but by illiterate Ope- 
rators or Whymical Phanaticks in Philoſophy , 
and uſeful onely to make Medicines or Diſguize 
eMetals: yet theſe Endeavours of ours met with 


m__—_— 


* The Preface here mentioned is that premiſed to the Tra& 
Intitled Some Specimens of an Attcmpt to make Chy- 
mical Experiments uſeful to illuſtrate the Notions of the Corpuſcalat 
Pbilofophy, ve 


much 
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| The enſuing IT, SeRion: 179 
much leſſe oppoſition, then new Attempts are moſt 
commonly fain to ſtruggle with. And in ſo ſhort 
time 1 have had the happineſcc to engage both dis 
wers Chymiſts to learn and reliſh the Notions of the 
Corpufcalar Philoſophy, and divers eminent Em- 
bracers of That to endeavony. to illuſtrate and 
promote the New. Philoſophy, by addifting theme 
ſelves to the Experiments, and peruſing the Books 
of Chymiſfts. And I acknowledge,it i not unwel- 
come t0 me to bave been (in ſome little meaſure) 
inſtrumental to make the Corpuſcularian Philo- 
ſophy affifted by Chymiſtry preferred to that 
which has ſo long obtained in the Schools. For 
(not here to conſider, which 1 elſewhere do, how 
ue an Anvantage that Philsſophy hath of This , 

y having an advantage of it in point of clear- 
neſſe) though divers Learned and worthy men that 
knew no better Principles, have, in cultivating 
the Peripatetick Ones , abundantly exerciſed and 
diſplaid their own Wit: yet I fear they have wery 
. little, if at all, improved their Readers 1n- 
elle, or enricht it with any true or uſefub. Know- 
ledge of Nature; but have rather taught him to 
admire their Subtlety, then Underſtand Hers. For 
to aſcribe all partscular Phenomena that ſeems 
any thing Difficult, - ( for abundance are not 
thought ſo, that are ſo, ) #o ſubſtantial Forms , 
and, but nominally underſtood, Qualities, # ſo 
general and eaſie 4 way of reſolving Difficulties , 
that it allowes Naturaliſts , without Diſparage- 
went,to be very Careleſs & Lazy,if 13 do not _ 

| them 
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180 Advertiſements ' about 
them ſo: 4: th effet# we may ſee; that in «bout Two 
thoaſand years fince Ariſtorles time the Adorers of 
hy Phyſicks, 'at leaft by wvertue of His peculiar 
Principles , ſeem to-have done little more then 
mrangle , without clearing mp (that 1 know of ) 
any myſtery of Nature , or producing any uſeful or 
noble Experiment: whereas the Caltivators of the 
Particularian Philoſophy, being obliged by the na- 
ture of their Hypotheſis and their way of Reaſe* 
ning to give the particular Acconnts and Ex- 
plications of particular Phxnomena of Nature, 
are alſo obliged, not onely to know the general 
Laws and Courſe of Nature, but to enquire into 
the particular Strufture' of the Bodies they are 
ronverſant with, as that wherein, for the moſt part, 
their Power of atting and Diſpoſition to be acted ' 
on does depend. Andin order to this, ſuch En- 
quirers muſt take notice of Abundance of minute 
Circumſtances; untlto avoid miſtaking the Cauſes 
of ſome of them , muſt often make and vary Ex- 
periments ; by which means Nature comes to be 
much more diligently and induſtriouſly Studied, 
and innumerable Particulars are diſcover 'd and 
obſerved , which'in the Lazy Ariſtotelian way of 
Philsſophizing would not be heeded. Bat to re« 
turnto that Decad of Inſtances, to whichtheſe Ad- 
wvertiſements are premiſed; 1 hope I need not make 
an Apology for, making choice rather of Chymicall 
Experiments,then others.in the ſecond and conclu- 
ding Section of the Hiſtorical Part of the preſent 


Treatiſe, But though I preferre that Kind of 
| Inſtances, 


The enſuing'I I. Section, I13r 
Inſtances, yet I would not be thought to overvalue 
Them #n their kind,or to deny, that ſome CArtifts 
may(for ought 1 know) be found, to whoſe Chymi« 
call Arcana theſe Experiments may be little better 


' then Trifles. Nor perhaps are theſe the conſidera- 


bleſt that 1 my ſelf could eaſily have communica- 
ted; ( though theſe themſelves would not be now 
divulged , if I would have been ruled by the 
Diſſwaſions of ſuch as would have nothing of 
Chymical made common, which they think conſi- 
derable.) But things of greater Value in them- 
ſelves and of Noble Uſe in Phyſick, may be lefſe fit 
for our preſent purpoſe, ( which « not to ifypart 
Medicinal, or CAlchymiſtical Proceſies, but il- 
Iaftr ate Philoſophical Notions, then ſuch Expe= 
riments as theſe ; which, beſides that they containe 
Variety of Phenomena, do not (for the moſt part) 
require ether much Time, or much Charee , or 
munch Skill, | 
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EXPERIMENTS. 


Experement I: 


TT Ake good and clear Oyl of Vitriol , and 
| * caſt intoit a convenient quantity of good 
Camphire groſly beaten;ler it float there a while, 
and, wicthout the help of excernal heat, it will 
inſenfibly be reſolv'd into a Liquor, which, from 
time to time, as it comes to be produc'd , you 
may, by ſhaking the Glaſs , mingle with the Oyl 
| of Vitriol, whereunto you may by this means 
impart firſt a fine Yellow, 8& then a colour,which 
though it benota true Red, will be of kinroit, 
and ſo very deep,as to make the very mixture al- 
moſt quite Opacous , Whea all the Camphire is 
perfetly difloly'd by incorporating with the 
Menſtruum, if you hit upon good Ingredi- 
ents, and upon a right proportion , ( for aflighe 
Miſtake in either of them may make this part 
of the Experiment miſcarry) you may pros 
bably obraine ſach a mixcore, as I have more 
then once had , namely ſuch a one, as not onely 
to mee, whoſe ſence of Smelling is none of the 
dulleſt , bur alſo co others , that knew not of 
| # O the 
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( 184 ) 
the Experiment”, ſeem'd not at all to haye an 
odour of the Camphire. Bat if into this Liquor 
you pour a due quantity of fair Water , you 
will ſee ( perhaps not without delight ) thar, in 


a trice, the Liquor will become pale, almoſt as 


at the firſt, and the Camphire, that lay conceal'd 
in the pores of the Menſtruum, will immediate. 
ly diſcloſe it ſelf, and emerge in its own na- 
ture and priſtine form of white floating and com- 
buſtible Camphire , which will fill not the Viol 
onely, but the neighbouring part of the Air with 
its ſtrong and diffuſive odour. 

Now the Phenomena of this Experiment 
m3y, beſides the uſes we elſewhere make of it,af- 
ford us ſeveral particulars pertinent to our pre: 
{ent purpoſe. 

I. For (firſt) we ſee a lighter and conſiſtent 
Body brought by a comminution into Parti- 
cles of a certain figure, to be kept (wimming 
and mixed with a Liquor,on which it floated be- 
fore, and which 1s, by great odds, heavier then it 
ſelf: ſo that as by the Solution of Gold in 44u4 
Regis it appeares, that the ponderouſeſt of Bo- 
dies, if it be reduc'd to parts minute enough, may 
be kept from f{inking in a Liquor much lighter 
then ic ſelf: So this Experiment of Ours mant- 
teſts what I know not whether hitherto Men 
have prov'd, that the Corpuſcles of lighter Bo- 
dies may be kept from emerging to the top of 
2 much heavier Liquor : which inſtance being ad- 


ded to that of the Gold, may teach us , that, 
| when 
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when Bodies are reduced to very mimite parts} 
we muſt as well conſider their particular Tex- 


ture, as the received Rules of the Hydroſtaticks, . 


in determining whether they will ſinke, or float, 
or ſwim. 

1I. This Experiment alſo ſhews, that ſeveral 
Colours,and even a very deep one, may ſoon be 
produc'd by a white Body and aclear Liquor, 
and that without the intervention of fire or any 
external heat. 

III. And that yet this colour may, almoſt in 
the twinkling ofan eye, be deſtroy d, and as it 
were annihilated, and the latitant whiteneſs , as 
many would call it, may beas ſuddainly reſtor'd 
by the addition of nothing but fair Water, which 
has no colour of its own , upon whoſe account it 
might be ſarmiſed to be contrary to the periſh- 
ing coloar , or to heighten the other into a pre- 
dominancy : nor does the Water take into its 
felt either the colour it deſtroyed, or That is 
reſtores. For 

IV. The more then ſemi- opacity of the So 
lution of Camphire and Oyle of Vitriol does 

preſently vaniſh, and that Menſtraum, withthe 
Water, make up ( as ſoonas the Camphorate 
Corpuſcles come to be a float) one tranſparent 
and colourleſs Liquor. 

V. And'cis worth noting, that upon the mix 

ture ofa Liquor , which makes the Fluid much 
Lighter, (for ſo Water is in reſpeR of Vitriol } 


a Body is made to emerge, that did not ſo, when 
| | O 2 the 
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the Fluid was much heavier . This Experiment 
may ſerve to countenance what we elſewhere ar- 
- Eye againſt che Schooles, touching the Contro- 
verſie about Miſtion, For whereas though ſome 
of them diſſent, yet moſt of them maintain, thar 
the Elemeats alwayes looſe their Formes in the 
mix'd Bodies they conſtitute ; and though if 
they had dexterouſly propoſed their Opinion, 
and limited their Afſſertions to ſome caſes, per+ 
haps the Dodrine might be tolerated : yet ſince 
they are wont to propoſe it crudely and univer- 
fally,I cannot bur take notice, how little 'tis fa- 
vour'd by this Experiment; wherein even a mix- 
ed Body(for ſuch is Camphire ) doth in a further 
miſtion retaine its Forme and Nature, and 
may be immediately ſo divorced from the Body, 
ro which ic was united, as to turne, ina trice, to 
the manifeſt exerciſe of irs former Qualities. And 
this Experiment being the eafteſt Inſtance 1 
have deviſ'd of the preſervation of a Body when 
it ſeems to be deſtroy'd , and of the Recovery 
of a Body to its former conditions, I defireit 
may be taken notice of, as an inſtance I ſhall at- 
ter have occaſion to have recourſe to and make 
nie of. 

VI. But the notableſt thing in the Experi- 


ment is,that Odours ſhould depend ſo much up- Þþ 


on Texture; that one of the ſubtleſt and ſtrong 


eſt ſented Drugs ,; that the Eaſt it ſelf or indeed If 


' the World affords us, ſhould fo ſoone quite 
looſe its Odour, by being mix'd with a Body 
that 
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that has ſcarce, if at all,'any ſenſible Odour of its 
own, and this, while the Camphorate Cor- 
puſcles ſurvive undeſt:oy'd, ina Liquor, from 
whence one would think thar lefſe ſubtle 
and fugitive Bodies then they ſhould eaſily 
exhale. | 

VII: Noris it much leſle conſiderable; that 
ſo ſtrong and piercing a Sear as that of Came 
phire ſhould be, in a moment, produc'd in a 
Mixture, wherein none of it could be perceiv d 
before,by ſuch a Liquor as Water, that is quite 
devoid ofany Odour of its own: which fo eafie 
and ſuddain reſtauration of the Camphire to its 
Native Sent, as well as other Qualities , by ſo 
languid a Liquor as common Water, doth like- 
wile argue, that the Union or Texture of the 
two Ingredients , the Gamphire and the Oy! of 
Vicriol, was bur very ſlight, upon which nevet « 
theleſſe a great alteration in point of Qualities 
depended. And co confirme that divers of the 
preceding Phenomens depend upon the parti» 


cular Texture of the Liquors imploy'd ro exht. 
bit them, I ſhall adde, thar if inſtead of 01 of Vi- 


 triol you caſt che Concrete into well dephlegm'd 


Spirit of Nitre, you will obtain ao red nor dark 
but a Tranſparent and Colourlets Solution, And 
when to the above mention'd red Mixture I put 


| inſtead of fair Water about two or three parts of 


duely recifi'd Spirit of Wine, there would enſue 
no ſuch changes, as thoſe formerly recited ; but 


| theSpiric of Wiae, that diſſoly'd the Concrete, 
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when it was by it ſelf, without loofing its Dia- 
phaneity, or acquiring any Colour, did, when it 
diflolv'd the Mixture,diflolve it with its newad- 
ventitious colour , looking like a groſle red 
- Wine, ſomewhat turbid, or not yet well freed 
from its Lees: ſo that this Colour appear'd to 
reſide in the Mixture as ſuch, ſince neither of the 
two Ingredients Uiflolv'd in or mingled with the 
Spirit of Wine would have afforded that Co- 
Jour,or indeedany other. But if tothis Liquor, 
that look'd like troubled Wine, we poured a 
Jarge Proportion of fair Water, the Redneſle 
would immediately vaniſh , and the Whole 
would, as to ſenſe, become White throughout; 
I ſay, as to ſenſe; becauſe the Whiteneſle did 
not indeed appertain properly to the whole 
Mixture, but co a huge-multitude of little Cor- 
pulcles of thereviv'd Concrete , whereof ſome 
or other, which at firſt iwamme confuſedly to 
and fro, left no ſenſible portion of the Liquor 
unforniſh'd with ſome of them ; whereas when 
the Camphorate Corpuſcles had leiſure to e- 
merge, as' they ſoon did, they floated in the 
forme of a White Powder or Froth at the top 
of the Liquor,leaving all the reſt as clear and co- 
Jourletſe as the common Water. 

But we have not yet mention'd all the uſe we 
celtgn'd ro make of our Mixture, for by proſe- 
cuting the Experiment alittle further,we made it 
aftord us ſome new Phenomena. 

V11], For having kept the Mixture in a mo- 

{ - derately 
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Cerately warme place, ( which circumſtance had 
perhaps no influence on the Succeſle,) and ha- 
ving dſtill'd it out of a Glafſe Recort, theevent 
anſwer'd our expecation , and the Liquor, that 
came over, had a Sent, which , though very 
ſrong, was quite differing both from that of the 
Mixture and that of,the Camphire; andin the - 
remaining Body, though the Liquor and the 
Camphire it conſiſted of were either both cranſ. 
parent, or the one tranſparent as a Liquor, and 
the other white, as tranſparent and colourlefſe 
Bodies are wont to be made by. contuſion: yer 
the remaining Maſſe, which amounted to a good 
part of the Mixture, was not onely Opacous, but 

as black as Coal, in ſome places looking juſt 
like poliſhed Jerz which is the more conlidera- 
ble, becauſe that though Vegetable Subſtances, 
that are not fluid, are wont to acquire a Black» 
neſle from the fire,yet neither do Liquors , thar 
have already been diſtill'd , obtain that Colour 
upon; Rediſtillation z neither have we, upon 
Tryal purpoſely made, found, that Camphire, 
expoſ'd to fire ina Retorr, fitted with a Recei- 
yer, ( which was the caſe of the preſent Expe- 
riment ) would. at all acquire a Jetty Colour , 


but wonld either totally aſcend White, or afford 


Flores, anda Caput mortzum (as a vulgar Chy- 
miſt would cail the Remaines ) of the fame Co- _ 
Jour, both 1g reſpect of one another, and 1n re- 
ſpeR of the Camphire. | 
IX And our Experiment-#fforded this no. 
| FADis 
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table Phenomenon , that though Oyl of Vitriol 
be a diſtill'd Liquor, and though Camphire be 
ſo very fugitive a Subſtance, that being left in 
the Air it will of ic ſelffly al away z and there- 
fore Phyſicians and Druggiſts preſcribe the 
keeping it in Linſeeds or Mi//iz9» or other con- 
venient Bodies to hinder its Avolationg yet, 
by our Experiment, its Fugacity is ſo reſtrain'd, 
that not onely the Caput mortuur newly mene 


tion'd endured a good fire in the Retort , be-- 


fore it was reduc'd to that pitchy Subſtance we 
were lately mentioning, bur having taken ſome 
of that ſubſtance our of the Retort, and order'd 
It by a careful Workman to be kept in a cloſe- 
ly cover'd Crucible during ſome time in the 

re; when it was brought me back, after the 
Pot had been kept red hot above half an hour, 
there remain'd a good quantity of the Matter, 
brittle, withour any (ſmell of Camphire, and as 
black as ordinary Charcoalz ſo much do the 
Fixity and Volatility of Bodies depend upon 
[Texture. 


Experiment 11. 


A Mong thoſe other Experiments of mine; 

( Pyrophilzs) which tend to manifeſt, that. 

new Qualities may be produc'd in Bodies , as 

the Effects of new Textures ; Iremember,ſome 

years ago , I writ for a Friend a whole Set of 

Tryals, that T had made about the Chaoges 1 
cou 
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could produce in Metals and Minerals by the 
Intervention of Sublimate. Bur though the 
whole Trac, wherein they are recited, mighc 
be pertinent enough to our preſent Subjedt , 
yet reſerving other paſſages of ic for other 
places, (eſpecially for our Notes upon thoſe 
particular Qualities, which they are moſt proper 
to illaſtrate,) ie-may at this cime ſuffice me to 
ſend you a Tranſcript of what that Account 
contains relating to Copper and Silver , the 
one a mean and fugitive, and the other a noble 
and fix'd Metal. For thoſe changes in Colour, 
Confiſtence, Fuſibleneſſe, and other Qualities, - 
which you will meet with in theſe Experiments, 
will afford us divers Phenomena, to ſhew what 
great changes may be made , even in Bodies 
ſcarce corruptible, by one or more of thoſe 
three Catholick wayes of Natures working ac- 
cording to the Corpuſcular Principles, namely, 
the Acceſſe, the Receſſe, and the Tranſpoſition 
of the minute Particles of Matter: | 
As for my Method of changing the Texture 
of Copper, I confeſſe it hath oftentimes ſeem'd 
range to me, that Chymiſts, plaialy ſeeing the 
notable Effe&t , that Sublimate diſtill'd from 


| Antimony has upon that Mineral, by opening 


itand volatilizing it, ( as we (ee it do in the ma- 
king of what they are pleaſ'd to call ercurius 
vite ) ſhould not have the curiofity to try, 
whether or no Sublimate might not like- 
wiſe produce, if not the ſame, yet a my" 

rable 
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rable Change in other Mineral Bodies, there 


appearing no reaſon, or at leaſt there having 
been none given, that I know of , why the Re- 
ſerating Operartion::( if I may fo ſpeake) of 
Sublimate ſhould -be' confin'd to Antimony. 
LIpon theſe conſtderations, we were invited to 
endeavour to ſupply the negle&: we had ob 
ſerv'd in Chymiſts of improving the Expe- 
riment of Butyruws Antimonii: and though an 
indiſpoſition in point of Health, which befel us 
before we had made any great - progreſle in 
our Enquiries, made us ſo ſhy of the Fumes of 
Sablimate and Minerals, that we neither did 
make all our Tryals fo accurately ,..nor proſe- 
Tute them (ſo far as we would have done, had we 
been to deal with more innocent Materials: Yet 
we ſuppoſeit will not be unwelcome to You to 
receive from us a naked, but faithful'; Narrative 
of our Proceedings; being apt to think, that 
you will therein find -Iaducements to carry on 
this Experiment further then we have done, and 
to campleat what we have but begun. | 
Firſt chen, we took half a pound, of Copper 
plates, of about an Inch broad, and the thick- 
neſle of a Grain of Wheat, (which we after found 
was too great ) andof an arbitrary length; then 
caſting a-Pound of groſly beaten Yeretian Sub- 
limate into the bottom of a ſomewhat deep 
Glaſſe Retort , we caſt in the Copper plates 
upon it,that the Fumes of the Sublimate might, 


in their Aſcenſion, be compell'd to act _ 
che 
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the incumbent metal , and then placing this Re- 
tort as deepas we well could in a Sand furnace, 8 
adapting to it a ſmall Receiver, we adminiſter'd a 
oradual fireſeavenor eight hours, and at length 
for 4 while increaCd the heat, as much as we well 
could do in ſuch a Furnice. The ſuccefle of 
this Operation was as follows. 

I» Therecame little or no liquor at all over 
into the Receiver, but the neck and upper part 
ofthe Retort were candied on the inſide, by rea- 
ſon of the copious Sablimate adhering to them, 
which Sublimate weigh'd above ten Ounces; -ia 
the Retort we found about two ounces and a 
quatter of running Mercury, which had been (uft- 
fer'd to revive by the acid Salcs, which corro- 
ding the Copper forſook the Quicklilver, 
whereto they had been in the Subhimare united. 

2. Upon the iacreaſe of:the fire there was . 
plainly heard a Noiſe, made by the melting 
Matter in the Recort, not unlike that ofa boys 
ling pot or of Vitriol, when being committed 
to a Calcining fire, it is firſt brought to flow, 
And this noiſe we found to be a more conſtanc 


| circumſtance of this Experiment, then the revi- 
fication of part of the Mercury contain'd inthe 


Sublimate; for upon another Tryal made with 
the former proportion of Copper plates and 
Sublimate, we obſerv'd, during a very long - 
while, ſuch a Noiſe as hath been already men- 
tion'd, but the Operatioa being finiſh'd, we 
ſcarce found ſo much as a few grains of ronalag 

| , er- 
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Mercury either in the Retort or Receiver. 
3. We found the Metalline lump in the 
bottom of the Retort to have been .increaſ'd 
in weight ſomewhar more then (though not half 
an ounce above) two ounces; ſome of the Gop- 
per plates, lying at the bottom of the Maſſe, re- 
tain'd yet their figure and malleablenefle, which 
weaſcrib'd to their not having been thin enough 
to be ſufficiently wrought upon by the Subli- 
mate: the others, which were much the grea- 
ter number, had wholly loſt their Metalline 
form, and were melted into a very brittle lump, 
which I can compare to nothing more fitly then 
alump of good Benjamin; for this maſs, though 
ponderous, was no lelle brittle, and being 
broken appear'd of diverſe colours , which 
ſeem'd to. be almoſt cranſparent, and in ſome 
places it was red, in others of a high and plez- 
ſant Amber colour, andin other parts of it co- 
lours more darkiſh and mixt might be diſcern'd: 
4. Bur this ſtrange Maſle, being broken in- 

to ſmaller lumps, and laid upon a ſheet of 
white-Paper in a Window, was by the next 
morning, where ever the Air came at it, all co- 
ver'd with a lovely greeniſh Blew, or gather 
blewiſh Green; almoſt like that of the'beſt Ver- 
digreeſe, and the longer it lay in the air,the more 
- of the internal parts of the fragments did paſſe 
into the ſame colour: but the whice Paper, 
which in ſome places they ſtain'd , ſeem dy'd of 
a green colour inclining unto yellow. = 
ere 
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here we had occaſion to take notice of the inſi- 


nuating ſubtilty of-the Airs for having put ſome 
pieces of this Cupreous Gum (if I may ſo call 
it) into a little Box to ſhut out the air, which 
we have found it poſſible to exclude by other 
means, we found, that notwithſtanding our care 
thoſe included fragments were, as well as the reſt 
already mention'd,covered with the powder as it 
were of viride Ars, 

5. We muſt not on this occaſion omit to 
tell you, that having the laſt year made ſome 
Tryals in reference to this Experiment, we ob= 
ſerv'd in one of them, that ſome lirctle Copper 
plates, from which Sublimate had been drawn 
off, retain'd their priſtine ſhape and Metalline 
nature, but were whicened over like Silver, 
and continu'd ſofor diverſe months; (though we 
cannot preciſely tell you how long, having at 
length accidentally loſt chem.) And to try whe- 
ther this W hitenefſe were onely ſuperficial, we 
purpoſely broke ſome of theſe flexible Plates, 
and found, that this Silver colour had penetrated 
them throughout, and was more glorious 1n the 
yery body of the Metal, then on its Surface, 
which made us ſuipe, that the Sublimate by us 
imploy'd had been adulterated with Arſenick, 
(wherewith the Sophiſticators of Metals are 
wont to make Blanchers for Copper, but not to 
mention,that the malleableneſſe continu'd, which 
Arſenick is vvont to deſtroy) we diſcover'd not 


- byTryal, char the Sublimate was other then 
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6, Inthis Metalline Gum the body of the 


Copper appear'd ſo chang'dand open'd, that we 
were invited co look epon ſuch's change as no 
ignoble Experiment, confidering the difficulty 
which the beſt Artiſts tell us there is, and which 
thoſe thac have artewpred it have found, I ſay 
not to unlock the Sulphur of Venus, but to et- 
fect leſle changes in its Texture then was here- 
by made. For this Gum, caſt upon a quick 
coal and a little blown, will partly melt and flow 
. likeRofin, and partly flame and burn like a Sul- 
phur, and with a flame ſo laſting, if it be rekind- 
led as often as it leaves off burning, that we ob- 
ſerv'd it, not without ſome wonder; and ſo in- 
flammable is this opened Copper, that being 
held to the flame of a candle or a piece of ligh- 
ted paper, it wouldalmoſt in a moment take fire, 
and fend forth a lame -like common Sulphur, 
bur onely that it ſeem'd to us to incline much 
more to a greeniſh colour, thenthe blewer flame 
ot Brimſtone is wont to do. , 

To theſe Phenomena of our Experiment, as it 
was made with Copper, my Notes inable me 
to ſubjoyn ſome others,exhibited when he made 
- it with Sublimare and Silver. 

There were taken of the pureſt fort of coined 
Silver we could get half a (core of thin Plates, 
on which was caſt double the weight of Sable 
mate ina ſmall and ſtrongly coated Retort. This 
Matter being ſublim'd in a naked fire, we found, 


(having broken the Veſlel) that the Sublimate 
was 
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as almoſt totally aſcended to the top and neck 
of the Retort, in the latter of which appear'd in 


' many places ſome reviv'd Mercury, in the bot- 


tom of the Retort we found alittle luxed lump 
of Matter, which twas ſcarce poſſible to ſeparate 


from the Glaſſe, but having with much adoe di- 


yorc'd them, we found this Maſle to be brittle, 
of a pale yellowiſh colour, of aeer about the 
weight of the Metal on which the Sublimate had 


{ been caſt- Andi the thicker parc of this lamp 


there appear'd when it was broken ſome part of 
the Silver plates, which, though brittle, ſeem'd 
not to have been pertectly diſloly'd. This re- 
fin of Silver did like that of Copper, but more 
flowly,imbibe the moiſture of the Air,and with- 


| Inabout twenty four hours, was cover'd with a 
| ſomewhat greeniſh duſt, concerning which we 
| durſt not determine, wherher it proceeded from 
| that mixture of Copper, which is generally to 


be mer with in coyned Silver, or from the com- 


| Pounded Metal. For the more curious ſort of 


Painters do, as they inform us, by corroding 


{ coyned Silver with the fretting ſteams of ſaline 


Bodies, or with corroſive bodies themſelves 
turn it into afine kind of Azure, as we may elſe 
where have opportunity more particularly to 
declare. I ſhall now onely adde, that ſome (mall 
fragments of our Reſin being caſt upon red hot 
coals did there waſt themſelves in a flame not 
very differing in colour from that of the former 
meation'd reſin of Copper, but much more = 
rable 
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rable then would have been eaſily expeed from 


fo ſmall a quantity of matrer. 

- This is all the account I can- give yon of our 
firſt Tryal, bur ſuſpeRing that che Copper 
vvont to be mixt as an alloy with our coyned 
Silver might have too much influence on the 
recited Event; coming afterwards into a place, 
vyhere we could procure refin'd Silver , we 
took an ounce of Thar, and having laminated it, 
vve caſt it upon twice its weight of beaten Sub- 
limate, which being driven away from it with a 


ſomewhat ſtrong fire, we took our of the bot» | 
tom of the Glafſe Retort a lump of Matter, 


which in ſome places, where it lay next the 
Glaſſe, was as it were filver'd over very finely, 
but ſo very thinly , that the thickneſle of the 
Silver ſcarce equall'd that of fine white Paper; 
the reſt of the Metal (except a little that lay ug- 
diffolv'd almoſt in the middle of the Mafle, be- 
cauſe, as wei ſuppol'd, the Plates had not been 
beaten cill they were ſufficiently and equally 
thin ) having been, by the ſaline part of the 
Sublimate that ſtuck to it, colliquated into a 
maſſe that look'd not at all like Silver, or (0 
muchas any other Metal or Mineral. 
And tis remarkable, that though Silver be 
a fixt Metal , and accounted indeſtruQible, 
yet it ſhould by ſo ſlight an operation, and by 
but about a quarter of its weight of additament, 
(as: appear'd by weighing the whole Lump ) 
be ſo ſtrangely diſguized, and have its qualities 
{a alter'd. For 
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For ( firſt ) though an eminent Whiteneſſe bg 
accounted the colour which belongs to pure Sil- 
yer , andthough beaten Sublimate be alſo emi- 
nently White ; yet the Maſe we are ſpeaking of 
was partly of a Lemmon or Ambet colour, or 
a deep Amethyſtinine colour, and partly of ſo 
dark an one,as it ſeem'd black: and it was pretty, 
that ſometimes in a fragment , that ſeem'd to be 
one continued and entire piece , the upper part 
would be of a light Yellow, which abruptly en- 
ding, the lower was of a colour ſo obſcure, - 


© as ſcarce to challenge any name diſtia& fron 
Black, 


Next, whereas Silver is one of the moſt Opa- 


; © cous Bodies in Nature, and Sublimate a Whits 
| one, the produc'd Maſle was in great part Tran- 
| ſparent, though not like Glaſle, yer like good 
| Argber. | 


Thirdly,the Texture of the Silver was excee- 


| dingly alter'd; for our Maſle, inſtead of being 


Malleable and Flexible, as that Metal is very 
much, appear'd, if you weat abour to cut it with 
a Knife, like Horne, yet otherwiſe eaſily apt to 


| crack and break,though not at all to bend. 


Fourthly, whereas Silver will endure Ignitis 
on for a good while before it be brought to 
Fuſion, our Mixture will eaſily melt, not one= 


ly upon quick coales , but in the flame of 4 


Candle; bur this Reſin, or Gum ( ifI may (o 

call it) of our fix'd Meral did nor, like that we 

tormerly deſcrib'd of Copper, tinge Gon 
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of a Candle, or produce with the glowing coals, 
on which tis laid, either a green or blewiſh co- 
Jour, Me 

And ( Pyrophilus) to diſcover how much 
theſe Operations of rhe Sublimate upon Cop- 


per and Silver depend upon the particular Tex- 


tures of theſe Bodies, I took two parcels of 
Gold, the-one common Gold thinly laminated, 
and the other very well refin'd, and having caſt 
each of theſe in a diſtin Urinal upon no leſle 
then thrice its weight of groſly beaten Subli- 
' mare, I caufd this laſt nam'd ſubſtance tro be 
ina Sand furnace elevated from the Gold, but 
found not, that either of the two Parcels of that 
Meral was manifeſtly alter'd thereby : whether 
in caſe the Gold had been reduc'd to very minute 
particles, ſome kind of change (perhaps,if any, 
diftering enough from thoſe lately recited to 
have been made in the Copper and the Silver) 
- might have been made init, I am not ſo abſo- 
Jucely certain z bur I am confident; that by what 
I reſerve to tell you hereafter of Sublimates O. 
peration upon ſome other Minerals, eſpecially 
Tin, it will appear, that that Operation de- 
pends very much upon the particular Texture 


of the Body ,- from whence that Sublimare is 


elevated. 

. Before I diſmifſe this ſubjeRt, Pyrophilus, 1 

muſt not conceale from you, that in the Pa- 

pers, whence theſe Experiments made with 

Sualimate have been tranſcribed, I annex'd = 
| the 
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the whole Diſcourſe a few Advertiſements, 
whereof the firſt was, That I was reduced 'in 
\ thoſe Experiments: to. imploy, for want of a 
better, a Sand Furnace, wherein I could not give 
ſo ſtrong a fre as I deſired, which circumſtance 
may have had ſome Influence upon the recited 
Phenomena; and among other Advertiſements 
there being one, that will not be impertinent to. 
my preſent Deſigne , and may poflibly afford a 
not unſuccesfull Hint , I ſball ſubjoyne it in the 
words, wherein I find it deliver'd. 

The next thing , -of which Iam to advertiſe 
you, is this, That this Experiment may pro= 
bably be further improv'd by imploying about 
it various and new kinds of Sublimate, and thats 
ſeverall other things may be ſublimed up to= 
gether either with crude Mercury or with com- 
mon Sublimate, he that conſiders the way of 
making vulgar Sublimate will not , I ſuppoſe, 
deny. To give you onely one Inſtance, I ſhall 
inform you, that, having cauſ'd about equal parts 
of common Sublimate and Sal Armoniack to be 
well powder'd and incorporated, by ſubliming 
the Mixture: in ſtrong and large Urinals placed 
in a Sand Furnace, we obtain'd a new kind of 
Sublimate, differing from the former , which 
we maniteſted ad oculym , by diflolving 4 lit= 
tle of it anda little of common Sublimate ſe« 
verally in fair water;for dropping a little reſolv'd 
ſalt of Tartar upon the ſolution of common 
Sublimate, it immediately turn'd of an Orange 
P 2 tawny 
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tawny colour , but dropping the ſame Liquor 
tipon the ſolution of the Ammoniack .Subli- 
mate, if I may ſo call ir,it preſently turn'd into a 
Liquor in Whiceneſle reſembling Milk : And 
having from four ounces of Copper plates 
drawa fix ounces of this new Sublimate after the 
already often recited manner, we had indeed in 
the bottom of the Retort a Cupreous Reſin, 
not much unlike that , made by Copper and 
common Sublimate ; and this Reſin did, like 
the other, in the moiſt Air ſoon begin to dege- 
nerate into a kind of Verdigreeſe. But that 
which was ſingular in this Operation was, that 
not onely ſome of the Sublimate had carried 
up, to a good height, enough of the Copper 
ro be manifeſtly colour'd by it of a fine blewiſh 
Green , but into the Receiver there was paſs'd 
neer an Ounce of Liquor, that ſmelt almoſt like 
ſpirit of Sal Armoniack, and was tinRted like the 
Sublimate, ſo that we ſuppoſ'd the Body of the 
Venus to have been better wrought upon. by 
this; then by the former Sublimate. And yet 
I judg'd not this way to be the moſt effeual 
way of improving common Sublimate, being 
apt £0 think upon grounds not now to be men- 
tion'd, that it may by convenient Liquors be ſo 
far enrich'd and advanc'd,as to be made capable 
of opening the compact Body of Gold ir ſelf, 
and of producing in it ſuch changes, ( which 
yer perhaps will enrich but mens Underſtan- 
dings,) as Chymilts are wont very truitleſly 
| ay" | Ke 
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ro attempt to make in that almoſt Indeſtructible 
Mecal. Butof This, having now given you a 
Hine, I dare here ſay no more. | 


"Experiment 117, 


Here is (Pyrophilas) another Experiment, 

which many will fiad more eafte to be pur 
in praRtice, and which yer may, as to Silver, 
be made a kind of Succedanenm to the former, 
_ and conſequently may ſerve to ſhew, how the 
like Qualities in Bodies may be effected by dif- 
fering Wayes,. provided a like Change of Tex- 
cure be produc'd by them. Of this I ſhall give 
you.an Example 1n that Preparation of Silver, 
that ſome Chymiſts have call'd Luna Cornea, 
which I ſhall not ſcruple tro mention particu- 
' larly andapply to my preſent purpoſe ; becauſe 
though the name 'of Luna Cornea be already to 
be met with in the Writings of ſome Alchy- 
- miſts, yet the thing it ſelf, being not uſ'd in Phy» 
ſick, is not wont to be known by thoſe that 
leaxn Chymiſtry in order to Phyfick;z and 
the way that I uſe in making it is differing 
from that of Alchymiſts, being purpolely de» 
fign'd to ſhew ſome notable Phenomena, not to 
be mer with in their way of proceeding. 

We take then refined Silver, and haviag 
beatenic into thin Plates, and diſfolv'd ic in a- 
bour twice its Weight of good Aqua for- 
ti, we Filtrate it carefully to obtaine a cleare 
£ P 3 ſolution, 
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folution; (which ſometimes we Evaporate fur- 
ther, till it ſhoot into Chryſtals, which weatfter- 
wards dry upon brown Paper with a moderate 
heat.) | 

Upon the abovemention'd ſolution we drop 
good ſpirit of Salt, till we find, that ic will no 
more curdle the Liquor it falls into, (which will 
not happen ſo ſoon, as you will be apt at firſt to. 
imagine) then we put the whole Mixture ina 
Glaſſe Funnel lin'd with Capepaper, and letting 
the moiſture drain through, we dry with a gen- 
tle heat the ſubſtance, that remains in the Filtre, 
firſt waſhing it (if need be) from che looſly ad- 
hering Salts, by letting fair Water run through 
it ſeveral times, whilſt ir yet continues in the 
Filtre, This ſubſtance being well dry'd, we 
Put it into a Glaſſe Vjol, which being put upon ' 
quick coals firſt. covered with Aſhes, and then 
freed from them, we melt the contain'd ſub- 
ſtance into a Maſſe, which, being kept a while in 
Fuſion, gives us the Luna Cornea weare now to 
conſider. | 
 Jfto make this FaRtitious Concrete, we firſt 
reducethe Silver into Chryſtals, and afterwards 
proceed with ſpirit of Salt, as we have juſt now 
taught you to do with the ſolution , we have. 
the exceedingly Opacous, Malleable, and hardly 
Fuftble Body of Silver, by the convenient inter- 
poſition of ſome ſaline Particles, not amoun- 
ring to the third part of the Weight of the 
- Metal, reduc'd into Chry tals, that both ſhoot in 
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2 peculiar and determinate figure, differing from 
thoſe of other Metals, and alſo are diaphanous 
and brittle; and by great odds more eaſily fu- 
fible then Silver it (elf, befides other Qua- 
lities, wherein having elſewhere taken notice; 
that theſe Chryſtals differ both from Silver 
and from CA qua forts, we ſhall: not now inſiſt 
on them , bur paſſe to -the Qualities, thac 
do more properly belong to the . change 
of .the Solution of Silver into LZyx4- Cor- 
na. 7 
Firſt then we may obſerve, that though ſpi-: 
rit of Salt be an bighly acid Liquor, and though 
acid Liquors and Alkalys are wont to have 
quite contrary Operations , the one precip!ta- 
ting what the other would diſſolve, and diſfol- 
ving what the other would precipitate: yet in 
our caſe, as neither Oyl of Tartar per deliquium, 
nor ſpirit. of Salt will difolve Silver,ſo both the 
one and the other will precipitate it ; which 
T defire may': be /taken notice of againſt :che 
Dodtrine of the Vulgar Chymiſts , and as a 
Proof, that the Precipitation of Bodies depends 
+ not upon acidor Alkalizate Liquors 2s ſuch, but: 
upon the Texture, of the Bodies, that happen 
to be confounded. .- r =" "j5 HOTS 
: 2, We may here obſerve , that Whiteneſle 
and Opacity may be immediately . produc'd by 
Liquors, both of them Diaphanous and co- 
lourleſle, x 

3. That 
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3. That on the other fide a White Powder; 
though its minute parts appear not tranſparent, 
like thoſe of beaten Glaſſe, Roſin, &c; which, by 
comminntion, are made to ſeem White, may 
yer, by a gentle heat, be preſently reduc'd {ato a 
Maſle indifterently Tranſparent, and not at all 
White, but of a fair Yellow. 

4. We may obſervetoo, that though Silver 
require ſo ſtrong a fire to melt ir, and may be 
Jong kept red hot, without being brought to.-Fu- 
Hong yet by the aſſociation of ſome ſaline par- 
ticles conveniently mingled with it, it may be 
made fo fuſible, as to be eaſily and quickly 
melted, either in a thin Viol, or at the flame 
of 2 Candle , where it will low almoſt like 
\Wax. | 
 $+ Itmayalſo be noted, that though the Lu- 
Har ſolution and the ſpirit of Salt would, either 
pf them apart, have readily difſolv'din Water; 
yet when they are mingled , they do, for the 
moſt part, concoagulate intoa ſubſtance, that 
will lie undiſſolv'd in Water, and is ſcarce, if at 
ſoluble either in Aqus forts or in ſpiritof 

Salt, | 
6, And remarkable it is,-that the Body of 
Silver being very flexible and malleable, (eſpe- 
cially if the Metal be, as ours was, refin'd) it 
ſhould yer, by the addition of ſo ſmall apro- 
| Portion of Salt, (a Body rigid and brittle ) as is 
aſſociated to it in our Experiment , be made of 
a Texture ſo differing from what either of its 
Ingredients 
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Ingredients was' before, being wholly unlike 
either a Salt ora-Meral, and yery like in texture 
ro a piece of 'Hora, And to ſatisfie my ſelf 
how much the toughneſle of this meralline Horn 
depended upon the Texture of the Compoſitum, 
reſulting from the reſpe&ive Textures of- the 
ſeveral ingredients, I precipitated a- ſolution 'of 
Silver wich the diſtill'd faline Liquor commonly 
call'd oyl of Vitriol, in ſtead of ſpirit of Salt, 
and having waſh'd the precipitate with common 
water, I found agreeably to my conjecture, that 
this Precipitate, being flux'din a moderate heat, 
afforded a maſle that look'd like enough to the 
Concrete we have been diſcourling of, but had 
not its Tooghneſle, being brittle enough ro 
be eaſily broken in pieces. - But the two con- 
fiderableſt Phenomena of our Experiment do 
yet remain unmention'd, 

For 7%”, 'tisodd, that whereas a ſoluti- 
on of Silver is, as'we have often occaſion to 
note, the bittereſt Liquor 'we haye ever met 
with, and the fpiricof Salt far ſowrer then either 
the ſharpeſt Vinegar, or even the ſpirit of ir, 
theſe two ſo ſtrongly and offenſively taſted Li- 
quars ſhould be ſo eafily and ſpeedily, withour 
any other thing to corre them, be reduc'd in- 
ro an inlipid ſubſtance,(ar leaſt ſo.far inſipid, that 
I havelick'd ic ſeveral times with my tongve, 
without finding it otherwiſe, though perhaps 
with much rowling it to and fro inthe mouth, 
it may at length afford ſome unpleaſanc = 

ur 
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but exceedingly different from that of either of 

the liquors that compolſ'd it-) and this, though 

the Salts that made. both the Silver - and the pre. 

_ cipitating ſpirit ſo ſtrongly taſted remain aſſo- 
ciated with the Silver. - 

8. Andlaſtly, its very ſtrange, that though 
the ſaline Gorpaſcles , that give the efficacy 
| both to good _— and the like ſpirit of 

Salt, be not onely ſo volatile that they will ea- 
fily bediſtill'd with a moderate fire, but ſo fugi- 
tive,that they willin part fly away of themſelves 
in the cold air, (as our noſes can witneſſe to our 
trouble, when the Viols that contain ſuch li» 
quors are unſtopr ) yet by virtue of the. new 
Texture they acquire: by aſſociating themſelves 
with the Corpuſcles of the Silver and with one 
another, theſe minute. particles of: ſalt looſe ſo 
much of their former lightneſſe,and acquire ſuch 
2 degree of fixedneſle, that they will endure 
melting with the,metal they -adhere to, rather 
then (ſuffer themſelves to be driven away from 
it, Nor do Iremember, that.when I melted 
this maſſe in a thin Viol, I could /perceive any 
ſenfible Evaporation of the Matter: nay having 
afterwards put a parcel of it upon a quick Coal, 
though that were blowa to intend the heat, yer 
it ſufter'd Fuſion, and ſo ran off from the Coal, 
without appearing, whep it was taken up again, 
to be other then Luna Cornea, as it was betore: 


Experiment IV, 
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Experiment I, 


|| Am now ( Pyrophils) about to doa thing, 

contrary enough both to my Cuſtome and 
Tnclination, that's, to diſcourſe upon the Phe- 
yomena of an Experiment which IT do not. teach 
you to make: But fince I cannot as yer, with- 
out ſome breach of promiſe, plainly diſcloſe co' 
you what I muſt now conceal, - your Equity” aſs 
ſares me of your pardon. And as becauſe the 
Qualities of the Salt I am to ſpeak of are very 
remarkable and pertinent to my preſent -pur- 
poſe, I am unwilling to paſſe them by namen- 
tion'd; ſo 1 hope, that notwichſtanding their 
being ſtrange I may be'allow'd to diſcourſe 
upon them to you, who, I preſume, know me 
too well to ſuſpet I would impoſe upon you 
in matters of fat, and to whom I am willing 
(if you defire it) to ſhew the Anomalous ſalt ic 
ſelf, and Ocalar proofs of the chiet properties I 
aſcribeto it. <1: | 

I ſhall not then (cruple to tell you, that diſ- 
courfing one day with a very ingenious Travel- 
ler and Chymiſt , who had had extraordinary 
opportuaities to acquire Secrets,of a certain odd 
Salt I had thought upon and made, which was of 
ſodiffering a kind from other Salts,that though 
I did not yet know what Feats I ſhould be 
able to do with it, yet I was confident it muſt 
have noble and unuſual Operations . - This 
EEE Ee. 
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Gentleman to requite my frankneſſe, told me, 
that T had lighted -on 4 greater J ewel then Pere 
haps I was aware of; and that it I would follow 
his advice, by adding ſomething that he nam'd 
to me, and proſecuting the Preparation a little _ 
further, I ſhould: obtain a Salt exceedingly 
noble. Ithank'd him, as I had cauſe, for his 
Advice, and when I had opportunity follow'd 
it. And though I found the way of making this 
Salt ſo nice and intricate a thing, that if I would, 
I could ſcarce eafily deſcribe ir, ſo as to enable 
moſt men to praQtice it ; yet having once made 
it, I found, that beſides ſome of the things I had 
been told it would perform, I could do divers 
other things with it which I had good cauſe to 
believe the Gentleman of whom 1 was ſpeaking 
did not think of and I doubt not, bur I ſhould 
have done much more with it, if I had not un» 
fortunately loſt it ſoon after 1 had prepar'd it, 

Several of the Ph2vomena I try'd to produce 
with it, which are not ſo proper for this place, 
are teſerv'd for another, but here I ſhall mention 
a few that belt fit my preſent purpoſe. 

Firſt then, though the ſeveral ingredients 
that compoſ'd this Salt, were all of them ſuch, 
25 vulgar Chymiſts muſt according to their 
principles look upon as purely ſaline, and were 
each of them far more ſalt then Brine, or more 
fowr then the ſtrongeſt Vinegar, or more ſtrong- 
ly taſted then either of thoſe ewo liquors; yet the 
Compound, made up of onely ſuch Bodies, - 
0 
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fo far from being eminently ſalt, or ſowr, or in? 
fipid, that a ſtranger being ask'd what raſt ie 
had, would not ſcruple to judgeit rather ſweer, 
then of any other traſt: though its ſweetneſſe 
be of a peculiar kind , as there is a difference 
even among Bodies ſweet by nature, the ſweet- 
neſle of Sugar being diverſe {rom that of Honey, 
and both of them differing from that of the 
ſweet Vitriol of Lead. And this is the onely in- 
ſtance I remember I have hitherto mer with of 
Salts, that, without the mixture of infipid Bo- 
dies, Compoſe a ſubſtance really ſweet. I fay re- 
ally ſweet, becauſe Chymiſts ofcentimes. term 
the Calces of Merals and other Bodies dulcifi'd, 
if they-be freed from all corroſive ſalrs and ſharp- 
neſle of Taſt, ſweer, though they have nothing 
at all of poſitive ſweerneſle in them; and by thar 
licenſe of ſpeaking do ofren enough impoſe 
upon the [Unskilful. 

Another thing conſiderable in our Anoma- 
lous Saltis , that though its odour be not ei- 
ther ſtrong or offenfive, (both which that of 
Volacile ſalts is wont to be) yet if ic be aliccle 
urg'd with heat, ſoas to be forc'd to evaporate 
haſtily and copiouſly, T have known ſome, that 
have been uſd to the powerful ſtink of 4- 
gsu4 fortis, - diſtill'd Urine, and even ſpirit of 
Sal Armoniack it ſelfe, that have complain'd of 
This ſmell as more ſtrong,and upon that account 
more unfupportable then theſe themſelves: 
ang yet when theſe Fames ſertle again = a 

alt, 
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ſalt, their odour will again prove mild and ins 
offenſive, if not pleaſant, 6 

Thirdly , whereas all the Volatile and Acid 
and Lixiviate ſalts that we know of are of ſo 
determinate and ſpecificated a nature, if I may 
ſo ſpeak, thar there is no one ſort of the three 
but may be deſtroy'd by ſome one or other of 
the other two ſalts, if not by both, asſpirit of 
Urine, which is a volatile ſalt, being mingled 
with ſpirit of Salt or Aqua forts or almoſt any 
other ſtrong and acid ſpirit, will make a great 
Ebullition, and looſe its peculiar taſt, and ſeveral 
of its other qualities; and on the othe fide, ſalc 
of Tartar and other Alkatys, (that is ,. Salts 
produc'd by incineration of mix*d Bodies ) will 
be deſtroy'd with Ebullition by 4qua fortis, ſpi. 
rit of Salr, or almoſt any other ſtrong ſpirit of 
that Family, And ſpirit of ſalt, Aqua fortis, &c, 
will be ( as they ſpeak) deſtroy'd both by A- 
nimal volatile falts, and by the fix'd ſalts of 
Vegetables; that is, will make an Efterveſcence 
with either. ſort of ſalts, & compoſe with them a 
new liquor or (alc, differing from either of the 
ingredients, and, as to taſt, ſmell, odour, and 
diverſe other qualities, more languid and deges 
nerous: whereas, I ſay, each of theſe three fami- 
lies of Salts may be eaſily deſtroy'd by the other 
two, our Anomalous Salt ſeems to be above 
the being !h#s wrought upon by any. of all the 
three, and 1s the onely Body I know: (which is 
no {mall priviledge or rather prerogative ) me 
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{ didnot find, that a Solution of it, made with 
25 little water as I could, which is the way where= 
by we uſually -make iefluid, wonld make any 
Ebullition either with oyl of Tartar per Deli- 
quium, or ſpirit of ſs} Armoniack, or ſtrong 
{pirit of Salt, or even oyl of Vitriol, but would 
calmely and filently mix with theſe differing Li- 
quors, and continue as long as I had patience to 
look upon them without being precipitated 
by them- Bur this is not the onely way I im- 
ploy'd to examine whether our Salt belong'd 
ro2ny of the three above mention'd compre- 
henſive families of Salts, For found nor that 
the ſtrongeſt ſolution of it would turn Syrup 
of Violets either red, as acid ſpirits do, or green, 
as both fix'd and volatile Salts will do. Nor 
would our ſolution turn a clear oneot Sublimate 
made in common water either white, as ſpirit of 
Urine, Sal Armoniack, or others of the ſame 
family, or into an orange tawny , like ſalt of 
Tartar, and other Alkalys; bur left the ſolution 
of Sublimare tranſparent, withaurt giving itany 
of theſe colours, mingling it ſelf very kindly 
with it, as it had done with the four lately men- 
' tion d Liquors. And to ſatisfie my ſelf a little 
further, I not onely cry'd, that an undiſcolour'd 
mixture of ſyrup of Violets and our ſolution 
would immediately be turn'd red by two or three 
drops of ſpirit of {alt,or green by as much oyl of- 
Tartar: but to proſecute the Experiment, Ilet 
fall a drop or two of a mixture made of our A- 
; nomalous 
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nomalous ſolntion, and ſpiric:of Sale well ſhakef 
together, upon ſome ſyrup: of Violets, which 
was thereby immediately rurn'd red;. and alittle 
of the ſame Anomalous ſolution, 'being ſhaken 


cogether with Oyl of Tattar per Deliquinm , | 


turn'd another parcel of the ſame ſyrup of Vio- 
lets into a delightful green; which, hapning as 
Fexpected, feem'd to argue, that our Solution, 
though as to ſenſe it were exquiſitely mingled in 
the ſeveral mixtures, to which I had put ir, did, 
as it left them their undeſtroy'd reſpeRtive Na- 
cures, retain its own; and yet this Salt is ſo farre 
from being a languid or an inſignificant thing, 
that 4 qua fortss,and Oyl of Vitriol themſelves, 
as operative and as furicus Liquors as they are, 
are unable in-divers caſes romake ſuch Soluti- 
ons, and peiforme ſuch orher things, as ous 
calme but powerful Mcnaſtruum can chough 
but ſlowly effec. | 

Fourthly , Though this Salt be a volatile 
one, and requires no ſtrong heat ro. make ir 
ſublime inco finely figur'd Chryſtals without a 
remanence at the bottome; yer being difloly'd 
in Liquors, you may make the Solucion, it need 
+ be, ta boile, without making any ot the Salt 
ſublime op , before the Liquor be rocally or 
almoſt totally drawn off, whereas the volatile 
{alt of Urine, Bloud, Harts-horn, &c. are wont 
co aſcend betore almoſt any part of the Liquor 
they are ciſſoly'd in, which is in many caſes very 
inconvenient. | 

| And 
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And though this be a Volatile ſalt, yet I re3 
member not, that I have obſcrv'd any fix'd(ale, 
(without excepting ſalt of Tartar it ſelf ) that 
runs- near ſo' ſoon per Deliquiam,, as this will 
doz but by abſtraction of the adventitious 
moiſture 'tis eaſily reſtor'd to its former (a- 
line forme : and yet differs from ſalt of Tartar, 
not onely in Fixedneſle and Taſte and divers 
other qualities, bur alſo in this , that ;, whereas 
ſalt of Tartar requires a vehement fire to flux ity, - 
 agentlier heat then one would eafily imagine 
| will melt our Salt into a Limpid Liquor. - 

{ And whereas ſpiric of Wine will diſſolve . 
ſome Bodies, as Sanderick , Maſtick , Gum*® 
Lac,&c. and Water, onthe other ſide;diflolves - 
many that ſpirit of Wine cannot, arid Oyls will 
diſſolve ſome, for which neither of the other 
Liquors are good ſolvents; our ſalt will readily 
diſſolve both in fair Water, in the higheſt recti- 
f'd ſpirit of Wine, (and that ſo little; as not to 
weigh more then the ſalt) and in Chymical 
Oyls themſelves , -with which -it will aſſociate 
its ſelf very ſtrily, and perhaps more too, then 
I _ yet found any other coſjnſtent Sale 
to doEr | 


TIL Experiment Y, 


He Experiment I am (Pyrophilus) now a2 

. » bout to deliver, though I have not yet 
had Opportunity to perfet what I deſign'd ; 
: <Q = when 
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whenſore Notions that I have about Fire and 
Salr fuggeſted it to me, is yet ſuch as may far 
more clearly, then almoſt any of the Experi- 
ments commonly known to Chymilſts, ſerve to 
thewnus,how near to a real Tranſmuration thoſe 


Changes may prove, that may be effected even | 


im inanimate, and, which is'more, ſcarce corrup- 
tible Bodies, by the recefle of ſome Particles, 
and theaccefſe of ſome octhers,and thenew Tex- 
rure'6f the refidgde. The Experiment I have 
made ſeveral wayes,but one of the lateſt and beſt 
I have ufidis this: Take one part of good Sea- 


falc well dry 'dand powder'd, and put ro it dou- 


ble ics weight of good Aqua forts or ſpirit of 
Niere, then. haveing kept it (if you bavetime) 
| For fome while in a previous digeſtion , diftil it 
over witha1low fire in a Rerott ora low Body, 
till the remaining Matter be quite dry, and no 
more z for this ſubſtance that will remain in 
the-bortom'vf che Glaſle is the thing that 1s 


for . 6 

"This Operation being performable in :a :mo- 
derate fire, and 'vhe Bodies themſelves bel 
almoſt of an incorruptible nature, one woul 
ſcarce think, that ſo ſlight a matter ſhould pro- 
duce any Change in them $ but yer I found, as 
expedted, theſe notable Murations of Qualities 
eftced by ſo unpromiſing a way: 

For inthefirft place we may take notice, that 
the Liquor that came over was ao longer an 
Agqss fortis,orfpiritot Nitrezbut an 4qus Reg 

| that 
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that was able to diflolve Gold, which Aqua forts 
will not meddle wich, and will not diffolve Sil- | 
vergas it would have done before, but will ra- 
ther,as I have purpoſely try'd, precipitate it our 
of 1qua forts, if that Menſtruum have already 
diftolv'd it: bur this Change belonging not ſo 
properly to the ſubſtance it ſelf I was about to 
conſider, ſhall not here inſiſt on it. 

2. Then, the Taſt of this Subſtance comes 
by this Operation to be very much alter'd. For 
it hath not chac ſtrong ſaltneſle thar it had be- 
fore, but taſts far milder, and though ir reliſh of 
both, afﬀeRs the Palate much more like Salt- 
perre, then like common falr. 

3» Next, whereas this laſt nam'd Body is of 
very difficult Fufion, our faQitious ſalt imitates 
ſalr-perre in being very fuſible, and it will, like 
Nitre , ſoon melt, by being held in the flame 
ofa Candle, 

4. Bat co proceed to. a more conſiderable 
Phenomenon,'tis known, that Sea.ſalt is a Body, 


| that doth very much refift the fire , when once 


by being brought to Fuſion , it hath been forc'd. 
to let go thar windy ſubſtance, that makes un- 
beaten ſale crackle in the Fire , and ſo by blow- 
ing it accidentally increaſe ic. *Tis alſo known, 
thac acid ſpirits, as thoſe of Salt, Vitriol, Ni- 
tre, Vinegar, &s. are not onely not inflamma- 
ble themſelves , but hinderers: of inflammari- 
on in other Bodiesz and yet my conjecture 
leading me to expe , = by this Operation, 
A 
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1 ſhould 'be able to produce out of two unit 
flammable Bodies a third , that would be eaſily 
inflemmable, I found upon Tryal nor onely 
that ſmall Lumps of rhis ſubſtance, caſt upon 
quick and well blowa coals, though they did 
not give ſo blew a flameas Nitre,did yer, like it, 
burn away with a copious and vehement flame. | 
Aad, for further Tryal; having melteda pretty 
quantity of this tranſmuted Sea-ſalt ina Cruci- 
ble, by caſting upon it little fragments of well 
kindled Charcoal, it would, like Nitre, pre- 
ſently be kindled ,. and afford a flame fo yehe- 
ment and ſo dazling, that one that had better 
Eyes then I, and knew not what it was, com- 
plain'd, that he was not able to ſupport the 
ſplendor of it. Nor were all its inflammable parts 
conſum'd at one deflagration : for by caſting in 
more fragments of well kindled Coal, the Mar. 
ter would fall a puffing,ans fAlame afreſh for ſeve: 
ral times conſecutively , according to the quan- 
tity that had been put into the Crucible, 

5. Bur this ic (elf was not the chiet diſcove- 
ry I defign'd by this Experiment. For I pre- 
rended hereby to deviſe a way of turning ana- 
- Cid (alr into an 4lkaly, which ſeems to be one of 
the greateſt and difficulteſt Changes, that is 
rationally to be attempted among durable and 
inznimate Bodies. For "tis not pnknown to 
{uch Chymiſts as are any thing inquiſitive 
and heedtal , how vaſt a difference there is be- 
tween acid Salts, and thoſe that are made by the 

| combuſtion 
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combuſtion of Bodies, and are ſometimes call'd 
Fix'd, ſometimes Alkalizare, For whereas 


 Ntrong Lixiviums (which are bur ſtrong ſoluti- 


ons. of Alkzlys) will readily enough diflolve 
common Sulphur, and divers other Bodies a- 
bounding with Sulphur, even thoſe highly 
acid Liquors, ©4qua fortis and «Aqua Regs , 
though ſo corroſive, that one will diffolve Sil- 
ver and the other Gold ir ſelf , will let Brim- 
ſtone lye in them undifloly'd 1 know not how 
long; though ſome ſay, that in proceſle of time 
there may be ſome Tin&ure drawn by the Men- 
{truum from ir, which yer [ have aot ſeen try'd; 
and though it were true, would yet ſufficiently 
argue a great diſparity betwixt thoſe acid ſpi- 
rits and ſtrong Alkalizate ſolutions, which will 
ſpeedily diſſolve the very maſle of common Sul. 
phur. Befides 'cis obſerv'd by the inquiſitive 
Chymiſts , noc does my Experieace contradict 
it, that the Bodies, that are diflolv'd by an acid 
Mcnſtruum , may be precipitated by an Alkali- 
zate; and on the contrary, ſolutions made by the 
latter may be precipitated by the former. More- 
over as Litharge diflolv'd in ſpirit of Vie 
negar will be precipitated by the Oyl of Tar- 
tar per Deliquium or the ſolucion of its Salty 
and, on the contrary , Sulphur or' Antimony 
difloly'd in ſuch a ſolution will be precipita- 
ted out of it by the ſpirit of Vinegar, or even 
common Vinegar, Moreover, Acids and Al» 
kalizates do alſo differ exceedingly in taſte, 
| Q 3 and 
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and in this greater diſparity , that the one is vo- 
latile, and the other fix'd, beſides other particu- 
Jars not neceflary here to be infiſted on. And 
indeed if that were trne which is taught in the 
Schools, that there is a natural enmity,as well as 


diſparity betwixrt ſome Bodies,s between Oyly 


and wateriſh ones, the Chymilts may very 
ſpeciouſly teach, (as ſome of them do ) that 
there is a ſtrange contrariety betwixt Acid and 
Alkalizate Salts ; as when there is made an 
Afoſion of oyl of Tartar upon Aque Regis Or 
Aqua forts, to-precipitate Gold our of the one, 
and Silver out of the other, their mucual Hoſti- 
lity ſeems manifeſtly to ſhew it ſelf, not onely 
by the noiſe and hear and fume, that are imme- 
Ciately excited by their conflit , but by this 
moſt of all, that afterwards the two contending 
Bodies will appear to have murually deſtroy'd 
one another, both the ſowr Spirit and the fixt 
' Salt having each loſt its former Nature in the 
ſcuffle, and degenerated with its Adverſary into 
a certain third ſubſtance, that wants ſeveral of 
the Properties both of the ſowr Spirit and the 
Alkaiy, Now to apply all this to the Occafi- 
on, on which I mention'd it, how diſtant and 
Contrary ſoever the more inquiſitive of the 
latter Chymiſts take Acid and Fixed Salts to 
be ; yetI ſcarce doubted, bur that, by our Ex- 
periment , I ſhould from acid falts obtain an 
«41a, andaccordingly having , by caſling in 
ſeveral birs of well kindled coal, excited in 
| the 
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the melted Maſſe of onr tranſmuted Salt as 
many Deflagrations as I could, and then giving 
ie a pretty ſtrong fire to drive away thereſt of 
the more fugitive parts, I judg'd, that the re- 


maining Maſle would be ( like the fix'd Nitre 


I have elſewhere mention'd ) of an Alkalizate 
nature, and accordingly having taken it our, I 
found 1c to taſt, not like Sea-ſalt, but fiery e- 
nough upon the Tongue, and to havea Lixivis 
atereliſh, Ifound too, thar it would turn Syrup 
of Violets into a greenifh colour , that it would 
precipitate a Limpid ſolution of Sublimare, 
made in fair water , into an Orange tawny 
Powder. I found, that it would, like other 
fix'd ſalts, produce an Ebullicion with acid 
ſpirits, and even with ſpiric of ſalt it ſelf, and 


concoagulate with them. Nor are theſe them- | 


ſelves all the wayes I, took to manifeſt the 
—_ Nature of our tranſmuted Seae 
alt, 

I did indeed confider art firſt, that it mighc 
be ſuſpeRted , that this new Alkalizateneſſe 
might proceed from the Athes of the injected 
coals, the Aſhes of Vegetables generally con= 
taining in them more or lefle of a fix'd Salr. 
Bur when I confider'd too, that a pound of 
Charcoal, burn'd to Aſhes, is wont to yield 
ſovery little Salr, that the injected fragments of 
Coal (though they had been, which they were 
not) quite burn'd out in this Operation would 
ſcarce have aftorded two or three grains of ſalr, 

Q 4 (perhaps 
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{perhaps not halfe ſo much ) I ſaw no rea: 
ſon at all to believe , that in the whole Maſs 
I had obtained ( and which was all, that was 
lefe mee of the Sea-ſalr , I had firſt imploy- 
ed,) it was nothing but ſo inconfiderable a 
proportion.of Aſhes , that exhibited all the 
Phenomena of an Alkaly, 
And for further confirmation both of This, 
and what I ſaid alittle beſore, I ſhall adde, that 
to ſatisfie my ſelfe yet more, I pour'd upon a 
pretty quantity of this Lixiviate ſalt a due pro- 
portion of Aqua fortis,till the hifling and ebulli- 
tioncealed, and then leaving the fluid Mixture 
for a good while to coagulare, (which it did ve- 
ry ſlowly) I found it at length to ſhoot into ſa» 
line Chryſtals , which though they were not of 
the figure of Nitre, 8id yer. by their inflamma- 
bility and their bignefle, ſufficiently argue , that 
there had been a ConjunRion made betwixt the 
Nitrous ſpirir, and a conſiderable proportion of 
eAlkaly. 

I confider*d alſo, that it might be ſuſpeRed, 
that in our Experiment 'twas the Nitrous Cor- 
_ of the Aqua forts, that, lodging them- 

elves in the liccle rooms deſerted by the ſaline 

Corpulcles of the Sea-ſalr, that paſſed over into 
the Receiver, had afforded this 4/kely; as com- 
mon Salt-petre, being handled after ſuch a man- 
ner, would leave in the Crucible a fix'd or 
Alkalizate Salt. But to this I anſwer,thar as the 
Sea-ſalt, which was got driven over by 4 ala a 

i(ti]la- 
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Diſtillation, and ſeem'd. much'a greater part 
then that which had paſs'd over, was far.from 
being of an Alkalizate nature: ſo the Nitrous 
corpuſcles that.are preſum'd to have ſtaid be- 
hind, were, whilſt they compoſd the ſpirit of 
Nitre, of an highly volatile and acid nature, and 
conſequently of a nature | diretly oppoſite 
to thar of 4/kalys; andif by the addition of any 
other ſubſtance, that were no more Alkalizate 
then Sea-ſalt, an 4/kaly could be obtain'd our of 
ſpirit of Nitre or . Aqu4 fortis, the produci- 
blenefle of an Alkaly out of Bodies of another 
nature might be rightly chence inferr'd: ſo that 
however it appears that by the intervention 
of our Experiment, two ſubſtances that were 
formerly acid are turn'd into one, that is mani- 
teſtly ofan Alkalizate nature, which is That we 
would here evince, | TP 
Perhaps it may ( Pyrophilus) be worth while 
to ſubjoyn, that to proſecute the Experimenc 
by inverting it, we drew two parts of ſtrong 
ſpirit of Salt from one of purifi'd Nitre, but 
did not obſerve the remaining Body to be any 
thing neer ſo conſiderably chang'd as the Sea- 
ſalt, from which we had drawa the ſpirit of Nt- 
tre; ſince though the ſpirit of Salc that came 
over did (as we expected) bring over ſo many of 
the corpuſcles of the Nitre,that being heated, it 
would readily enough diſſolve foliated Gold; yer 
the Salt that remain'd in the Retort being pur 
upon quickcoals did flaſh away with a my 
an 
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and halieyous flame, very like that of common 
Nite. | 


Experiment VI. 


I Come now (Pyrophil us) to an Experiment, 
which, though in fome things it be of kin to 
that which I havealready taughe you concerning 


afford us diverſe other inſtances, to ſhew how 
upon the change of Texture in bodies there 
may ariſe diverſe new qualities, eſpecially of 
that ſort, which, becauſe they are chiefly pro« 
duc'd by Chymiſtry, and are want to be con- 
fider'd by Chymiſts, if not by them onely, may 
in ſome ſence be call'd Chy ical, 

The Body which, partly whilſt we were pr e« 
paring it, and partly when we had prepar'd ir, 
afforded us theſe various Phenomens, either is 
the ſame that Glanberws means by his Sal mira- 
bilis, or at leaſt ſeems to be very like it: and 
whether it be the ſame or no, its various and une 
common properties make it very fit to have a 
place allow'd it in this Treatiſe, Though of 
the many tryals I madewithir, I can at preſent 
find no more among my looſe Papers, then thar 
following part of it that I wrot ſome years ago 
to an ingenious Friend, who I know will not 
diſpleaſd, if, to ſave my ſelf ſome time and the 
trouble ofexamining my memory, I annex the 
following Tranſcripe of it. -1.q 

0 


the changing of Sea-falt by Aquefortes, will yer 
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[To give you a more particular account of 
what I writ to you from Oxford of my 
about Glavber's Salt, though I dare not ſay that 
$ - Thave made the ſelf ſame thing, which he cals 
his Sel mirabilis, becauſe he has deſcrib'd ic fo 
darkly and ambiguouſly, that tis not eafie to 
know with any certainty what he meansz yer 
whether or no I have not made Salt, thar, as far 
25 I have yet try'd it, agrees well enough with 
what he delivers of His, and therefore is like to 
prove cither his Sal mir4bi1is, or almoſt as good 
! a one, [I ſhall leave youto judge by this ſhort 
| Narrative. | | 
The ftrangethings that the Induſtcious G/45- 
| bers Writings have invited men to expe from 
! his Sal mirabilis, in caſe he be indeed poſſeſl'd 
{ ofſucha thing, and the enquiries of diverſe emi- 
! nent men, who would fain learn of me what I 
thought of its realicy and nature, invited me, 
# the nexr opportunity I got, co take into my 
{ hands his Pars altera miraculi mundi, whoſe Ti- 
! tle you know promiſes a deſcription of this Sal 
! artis mirificum, as he is pleaſd to call ict. Bur, 
{ Iconfeſſe, I did not read it neer all over, becauſe 
2 preat part of it is but a tranſcription of ſeve- 
entire Chapters out of Paraceiſus, and 1 per-. 
ceiv'd that much of the reſt did, according to the 
| cuſtome of Chymical writings, more concern 
the Author then the SabjeR; wherefore look- 
ing upon his proceſs of making his Sal mirabilis, 
I ſoon perceiv'd he had no mind to make it com- 
| mon 
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mon, fince he onely bids us upon two. parts' of 
common Salt difloly'd in common water to 
pour A, without telling us what that A is,where- 
fore reading onin the ſame proceſle, and finding 
that he tells us, that with 3 (which he likewiſe 
explaines not at all, nor determines the quanti- 
of it) one may make an Aqua fortis, it pre- 
ently call'd into my mind , that ſome years 
before having had occaſion to make many | 
Tryals, mention'd in other Tras of mine, with 
oyl of Vitriol and Salt-petre, I did among other 
things makea red ſpirit of Nitre, by the help 
onely of oyl of Vitriolz remembring this (1 
fay) Ireſorted to one of my Carneades's Dia- 
logues* , and reviewing that Experiment as I 
have ſet it down, I concluded, that though I had 
not diſloly'd the Salt-petre in water, as Glas- 
| ber doth his common ſalt; yet fince on the 0- 
ther fide I made uſe of external fire, *twas pro- 
bable I might this way alſo geta Nitrous ſpirit, 
though not ſo ſtrong. And though by calling 
the Liquor, that muſt make an «<.Nqua fortis, B, 
whereas he had call'd that, which is to make his 
ſpirit of Salt and S4l mirabilis, 4, he ſeem'd 
plainly to make them different things, yet re- 
lying on the Experiment 1 had made, and put- 
ting to a ſolution of Nitre as much of the Oyl 
of Vitriol as I had taken laſt, though Thar be 
double the quantity he preſcribes for the ma- 
king of his Sal-mirabils, I obtaind, out of alow 
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plaſſe Body and Head in Sand an indifferent 
g00d ſpirits Nitri, that even before ReRifica- 
tion would. readily enough diſſolve Silver, 
though it were diluted with as much of the 
common water wherein Salt-petre had been 
diffolv'd , as amounted at leaſt ro double + 
or treble the weight of the Nitrous partsz the 
remaining Matter being kept in the fire till it 
was dry aftorded us a Salt eaſily reducible (by 
. Solution in fair water and Coagulation) into 
Chryſtalline Grains, of a nature very differing 
both from crude Nitre, and from fixt Nitre, and 
from oyl of Vitriol, For it coagulated into 
pretty big and well ſhap'd Grains, which, you 
know, fix'd Nitre and other A4/ka/12ate Salts 
are not wont to do; and theſe Graines were not, 
like the Chryſtals of Salt-petre it ſelf, long and 
Hexaedrical,- but of another figure , not cafie 
nor neceſſary to be here deſcribed. | 
Befides , : this Vitriolate. Nitre (if I may 
ſocall it) would nor eafily, if at all, low in the 
Air as fixt Nitreis wont to do: - Moreover, it 
was eaſily enough fuſible by heat, whereas fixt 
Nitre doth uſually exa& a vehement fire for 
its Fuſion; and though: crude Salt-petre alſo 
melts eafily , yet to fſatisfie you how differing 
a ſubſtance this of ours was from That , we caſt 
quick coals into the Crucible, without being at 
all able to kindle it. Nay, and when for tur- 
ther cryal we threw in ſome Sulphur alſo, 
though it did flame away it ſelf, yer it ag 
: | cem 
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ſeem to kindle the falr, that was hot enough to 
kindle Itz much leffe did it flaſh, as Sulphur is 
wont on ſuch occaſions ro make Salr-petre do. 
Addto all this, that a parcel of this white ſub- 
ſtance, being without Brimſtone made to flow 


for a while in a Crucible with a bit of Charcoal 


for it to work upon, grew manifeſtly and ſtrong- 
ly ſented of Sulphur, and acquir'd an Alkalizare 


eaſt, ſo that it ſeem*d almoſt a coal of fire upon = 


the tongue, if it were lick'd before it imbib'd any 
of the aires moiſture, and (which many perhaps 
will, though I donot, think ſtranger) obtain'd 
alſo a very red colour z which recall'd to my 
mind that Glawber mentions ſach a change ob- 
ſervable in his ſalt made of common ſalt, upon 
whole account he is pleaſ'd to call ſuch a ſub- 
ſtance his Carbunculns. | 
Being invited by this ſuccefſe to try whether 
I could make his Sl mirabilis, notwithſtanding 
his iatimating, as I lately told you ., thar it is 
done with a differing Menſtruum from that 
wherewith the - Salr-petre is to be wrought 
upon; I obſerv'd, that where he points at a way 
of making his ſalt in quantity without breaking 
the veſſels, he preſcribes, that the materials be 
diftill'd in veſſels of pure Silver; whence I con- 
je&iir'd, that twas not 49s fortis or ſpirit of 
Nitre, thar he imploy'd to open his Sea-ſalt: 
and that conſequently, fince common ſpirit of 
ſaſt was too weak to effect ſo great a change as 
the Experiment requires, twas very m_——_ 
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that he imploy'd oyl of Sulphur or of Virriol, 
which will ſcarce at all free unalloy'd Silver, And 
however I concluded, that whatſoever the event 
ſhould prove, it coald not but be worth the 
while to try what operation ſuch a Menſtrnaum 
would have upon Sea-ſalt, as I was ſure had ſuch 
2 notable one upon ſalt-petre. And I remem- 
ber, that formerly making ſome Experiments 
about the differing manners of diflolution of 
the ſame concrete by ſeveral Liquors, I found, 
that oyl of Vieriol diſſolves Sea-ſalc in a very 
odd way, (which you will find mention'd among 
my promiſcuous Experiments) wherefore pou- 
ring upon 2 ſolution of Bay-ſalt made in bur a 
moderate proportion of water oyl of Vitriol 
to the full weight of the dry ſalt, and abſtracing 
the Liquor in a glaſſe Cucurbite plac'd in Sand, 
I obtain'd withour ſtreſle of fire, befides phlegm, 
govd ſtore of a Liquor, which by the ſmell and 
caſt ſeem'd to be ſpirit of Salt, And to ſatisfie 
my ſelf the better, mingling a little of ic with 
ſome of the ſ{piric of Nitre lately mention'd, I 
found the mixture, even without the affiſtance 
of hear, ro-difſolve crude Gold. And having 
for turther tryals ſake pour'd ſome of it upon 
ſpiric of fermented Urine, till the Aﬀuſion 
ceaſ'd roproduce any conflia, and having after- 
wards gently :evaporated away the ſuperfluous 
moiſture, there did, as IexpeRed,ſhoot in the 
remaining liquor a Salr' Ggur'd like Combs and 
Feathers, thereby diſcloſing it ſelf to be _ 
0 
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of the attire of Sal:Armoniack'; ſuch as I elſe3 
where relate my having made , by mingling ſpi. 
rit of Urine with ſpiric--of. common-Salt made 
the ordinary way.}- BOTH; 

This ( Pyroph4lies)is all I can find at preſent of 
that Account, of which I hop'd to have found 
much more z but you will be the more uncon. 
' cern'd; for my not adding divers other things , 
that; 1 remember, I try'd, as well before and af 
ter the writing the above-rtranſcrib'd Paper, (as 
particulatly, char-I found the Experiment ſome. 
Times to ſucceed not-ill, when I-diſtil'd the Oyl 
of Vitriol and Sea-ſalt together , 'withonc the 
intervention of Water, ( whereby mach time 
was fav'd) and alſo when Timploy'd Oyl of Sul. 
phur, made with a Glaſs Bel, inſtead of Oyl of 
Vitriol') if I inform You, thar afterwards I 
' found,that Glauber himſelf, in ſore of his ſubſe- 
quent pieces, had deliver'd more intelligibly the 
Way of making what he, without altogether ſo 
great a Brag,as moſt think , cals his Sal mir abi- 


ix, (which yer ſome very ingenious Readers of | | 


his Writings have come to Us ro teach them ) 
and that thoſe Experiments of his about it, 
which I was able to make ſucceed, (for ſome I 
was not, and ſome I did not think fir to try ) 
you will find, together with thoſe of my Own, 
in more proper places of other Papers. Onely, 
to apply what hath been above related to my 
Preſent purpoſe, I muſt not here pretermit a 
couple of Obſervations, R_ | 
And 
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And firſt we may take notice of the powet} 
that Mixtures,though they ſeem bur very flight 
and confiſt of the ſmalleſt number of ingredis 
ents, may, it they make great changes of Tex- 
cure, have, in altering the nature and qualities of 
the compounding Bodies. For in our (above re- 
cited) caſe, though Sea-falt being a body confide« 
. rably fix'd requires a naked fire to be elevated 
even by the help of copious additaments of bea- 
ten Bricks or Clay, &c. to keep it from fuſion; 
yet the ſaline Corpuſcles are diſtill'd over in 
a moderate fire of Sand, whilſt the oy] of Vi- 
triol, by whoſe intervention they acquire this 
volatility, though it benot(like the other)a groſss 
or, as the ſame Chymiſt ſpeaks, corporeal ſalr, 
but a Liquor that' has been already  diſtill'd; 
is- yet by the ſame operation ſo fix'd, as to 
ſtay behind nor onely in the Retorr, bur, as I 
have ſometimes.purpoſely:try'd, in much cons 
fiderabler heats then That needs in. this Expes 
riment be expoſ'd tro. Nor onely is the oyl 
of Vitriol made thus far fix'd, bar it is otherwiſe 
alſo no lefle chang'd. For when the' remaining 
Salt has been expoſ'd to a competent heat, thac 
it may be very dry and white , to be ſure of 
which I ſeveral times do, when the Diſtillation 
. 1s ended, keep the remaining Maſſe (taken out 
of the Retort and beaten) in a Crucible among 
quick coals, you ſhall have. a conſiderable quan- 
tity (perhaps: near as much. as. the Seaeſalt you 

firſt imploy'd) ofa ſubſtance, which, though not 
| Gon inſipid, 
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infipid, has not at all the aſt of Sea-ſalt, or a- 
ny other pungent one, and much leſſethe bighly 
corroſive acidity of oyl of Vitriol. 

And the mention of this ſubſtance leads me 
to the ſecond particular TI intended to take no- 
tice of,which is a Phexomenon to confirme what 
I formerly intimated, that notwithſtanding the 
regular and exquiſite figures of ſome Salts, they 
may by the addition of other Bodies be brought 
_ ro conſticute Chryſtals of very differing and 
yet of curious ſhapes.. For if you diffolve 
the hitherto mention'd Caput mortnum of See 
ſalt (afrer you have made it very dry , and 
treedit from all pungency of caſt) in a ſufficient 
quantity of fair water, and having filerated the 
ſolution ſuffer the diſſolv'd body leiſarely to 
coagulate, you will probably obtaine, as I have 
often done, Chryſtals of a far greater Tranſpa- 
rency, then the Cubes wherein. Sea- ſalt is wont 
ro ſhoot, and of a ſhape far differing from theirs, 
though oftentimes ao leſſe curious then that of 
thoſe Cubes; and, which makes mainely for my 
preſent purpoſe, I have often obſerv'd thoſe 
finely figur'd Chryſtals ro difteras much ia ſhape 
trom one another, as from the Graines of com- 
mon ſalt, And indeed I muſt not on this oc- 
calion conceal from you, that whether ir be to 
be imputed co the peculiar natureof Sea-ſalr, or 
(which I judg much more probable) to the 
great diſparities to be mer within Liquors;-that 
doall of them paſle for oyl ot Virriol, _— 
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(I ay) it be to this or to ſome other cauſe, that 
the Effe@ is to be imputed , I have found my 
\actempts, to make the beſt ſort of Sai mirabilis 

ſubjeQ co ſo much uncertainty, that though i 
have diverſe times ſucceeded in them, I have 
found ſolittle Uniformity in the ſucceſle,as made 
mereckon this Experiment amongſt Contins 
gent ones,and almoſt weary of medling with it, 


Experiment Y11.* 
] Remember, Pyrophilas, T once made an Ex: 
periment, which, if I had had the opportuni- 
ty to repeat, and had done ſo with the like ſuc- 
ceſſe, I ſhould be tempted to look: upon ir, 
though not as a Lucriferous Experiment, (for 
tis the quite contrary ) yet as ſo lucriferous a 
one, as, how much foever ic may ſerve torecom- 
mend Chymiſtry it ſelf, may no lefſe diſpleaſe 
envious Chymiſts, who will be troubled both 
that one who admics not their principles ſhould 
deviſe ſuch a thing, and that having found it, he 
ſhould not (Chymiſt like) keep it ſecrer. 

But togive you a plain and naked account of 
Though this VII, Experiment, being conſiderable and very 
pertinent, the Author thought kit ro mention it, ſuch as it is here 
delivered, when be writ bur to a privare friend; yet after he was 
;nduc'd to publ.ſh theſe Papers, twas the (now raging) Plague, 
which drove him from the accommodarions requiſite to hispurpoſe, 
that fruſtrared rhe deſign he had of firſt repeating thar parr of rhe 
Experimenc which trears of the deſtrution of Gold: for as for 
that part which teaches rhe Volarilization of ir;He had tryed Thar 
ofren enough befare,  - ; 
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this matter, that you may be able the better to 
judge of it, and, if you pleaſe, to repeat ir, I will 
treely. tell you, that ſuppoſing all Merals as 
well as other Bodies to be made of one Catho- 
lick Matter common to them all; and to differ 
bur in the ſhape, ſize, motion or reſt, and tex- 
cure of the ſmall parts they conſiſt of, from which 
affetions of Matter the Qualities, that difference 
particular bodies, reſult, I could not ſee any im- 
poſſibility in the nature of the thing, that one 


kind of Metal ſhould be tranſmuted into another; 


(that being in effect no more, then that one 
Parcel of the Univerſal Matter, wherein all Bo- 
dies agree, may have a texture produc'd in it, 
like the textureof ſome other parcel of the mat- 
ter common tothem both. ) | 

And having firſt ſuppol'd this, I further con- 

{ider'd, that ina certain Menſtruum which, ac- 
cording to vulgar Chymiſts doQrine, muſt be a 
worthleſſe Liguor,according to my apprehenſion 
there muſt be an extraordinary efficacy in refe- 
rence to Gold, not onely to diſlo}ve and other. 
wile alter it, bur to injure the very texture of 
_ thar ſuppoſedly immutable Metal. 

The Menſtruum then I choſe to try whether I 
could not difſolve Gold with is made by pou- 
ring on the recity'd oyl of the butter of Aati- 
mony as much ſtrong ſpiric. of Nitre, as would 
{erve tO PreciPitate out of it all che Bezoarticum 
Mineraie, and then with a good ſmart fire di- 
ſilling off all the Liquor that would come over, 

| and 
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and (if need be) Cohobating it upon the An- 
timonial powder. . For though diverſe Chymiſts 
that make this Liquor throw it away, upon 
preſumption that becauſe of the Ebullicion, thac 
is made by the Afﬀulion of the ſpiric to the Oyl 
and tne. conſequent precipitation of a copious 
powder, the liquors have mucually deftroy'd or 
diſarm'd each other; yet my Notions and Ex- 
perience of the nature of ſome ſuch mixtures in- 
vire me to prize this and give it the name of 
Menſtruum peracutum, 
. . Having. then provided a ſufficient quantity 
of this Liquor, ( for I have obſerv'd that Gold 
ordinarily requires a far more copious Solvent 
then Silver) we took a quantity of the beſt Gold 
we.could ger, and melred ic with three or four 
times its weight of Copper, which Mecal we 
chooſe rather then that which is more uſual a- 
mong Refiners,Silver,that there may be thekfle 
ſuſpicion that there remain'd any Silver with 
the Gold after their ſeparation ; this mixture 
we put into good Aqua forts or ſpirit of Nitre, 
tha all che Copper being diſſolv'd, the Gold 
might be-lefe pure and finely powder'd at tne 
bottom; this Operation with Aqua fortis being 
accounted the beſt way of refining Gold that is 
et known, and nor {abjea like Lead to leave 
any Silyer with it, fince the Aqua fortis takes up 
that Meral. And for greater ſecurity , we 
gave the Powder toan ancient Chymilt, co 
boile ſome more of the Menſtruum upon it, 
Ls R 3 withour, 
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without communicating to him our deſign. This 
highly refin'd Gold being, by a competent de- 
-gree of heat brought, as 15 uſual, to its native c0- 
Jour and luſtre, we put to it a large proportion 
of the Menſtiruum peracutum, (to which we have 
ſometimes found cauſe ro adde a little ſpirit 
of Salt to promote the ſolution) wherein it 
diſſolves ſlowly and quiecly enough; and there 
remain'd art the bottom of the Glaſle a pretty 
quantity (in ſhew though not in weight)of white 
Powder , that the Menſtruum would not 
' rouch, and, if I much miſremember not, we 
found it as indiſſoluble in Aqua Regis too. The 
ſolution of Gold being abſtraed and the Gold 
+ again reduc'd into a Body did , upon a ſecond 
ſolution, yield more of the white Powder, but 
not(ifI remember aright)ſo much as at the firſt; 
now baving ſome little quantity of this Powder, 
twas caſte with Borax or ſome other convenient 
Flux to melt it down into a Metal, which Mes 
ral we found to be white like Silver, and yiel- 
ding to the hammer, if not to aleſle preſſure, 
and ſome of ir being diſſoly'd in Aqua fortis or 
ſpirit of Nitre did, by the odious bitterneſſe it 
produc'd, ſufficiently confirm us in our expeRa- 
tion, to find it true Silver, 

{ donbt not bur you will demand, Pyrophilas, 
why 1 did not make other tryals with this Fa- 
Qitious Metal, to ſee in how many other quali- 
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ries I could verifie it to be Silver, but che quantt- - 
ty 1r6corer'd after fuſion was To ſmall, ſome | 


of 


. theſe things, 
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of it perhaps being left either in the Flux or in 
the Crucible , that I had not wherewithal r6 
make many Tryals, and being well enough ſa- 


, tisfied by the viſible Propetties and the Taſt 


peculiar to Silver, both that it was a Meal, and 
rather Silver then any other, I was willing to 
keep the reſt of it for a while, as a Rarity, be- 
fore I made further Tryals with it z but wes fa 
unfortunate, as with it to looſe it in a little Sil- 


ver Box, where had ſomething of more V alue, 


and poſſibly of more Curioliry, 

You willalſo ask, why I repeated not the Ex- 
periment ? to which I ſhall anſwer, that, beſides 
chat one may eaſily enough failein making the 
Menſtruum fic for my purpoſe, I did, when I 
had another Opportunity, (tor I was long wich- 
out it) make a Second Attempt; and having, 
according to the above mention'd Method, 
brought it ſo far, that there remain'd nothing 
bur the melting of the White Powder into Sil - 
ver, when having waſhed it, I had laydit upon 
a piece of white Paper by the fires ſide to dry, 
being ſuddenly call'd ouc of my Chamber , an 
ignorant Maid , that in the mean time came to 
drefle it up, unluckily (wept chis Paper,as a foul 
one,into the fire - which Diſcouragement toge» 
ther with multiplicity of Occafions have made 
me ſuſpend the purſuir of this Experiment till 
another Opportunity. Bur in the mean time I was 
confirm'd in ſome part of my Conjecure by 


Ra The 
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The firſt, by finding that with ſome other 
Menſtruums which I try'd, and even with good 
Aqua Regs itſelf, I could obrain from the very 


beſt Gold I diflolv'd in them ſome little quan- . ; 


tity of ſuch a white powder, as I was ſpeaking of 
but in ſo very ſmall a proportion to the diſſolv'd 
Gold, that had never enough of it at once to 
think it worth proſecuting Tryals with. 

The other was this, that a very experienc'd 
Mineraliſt, whom I had acquainted with part of 
what I had done, aſſur'd me, that an eminently 
Learned and Judicious perſon thar he nam'd to 
me had, by diffolving Sold in a certain kind of 
"Aqua Regs, and after by reduction of 1t inro a 
Body, rediflolving it again, and repeating this 


_ operation very often, reduc'da very great if not + | 


much the greater part of an ounce of Gold into 
ſuch a white powder. 

And the third thing that confirmed me was 
the proof given me by ſome Tryals that I pur- 
poſely made, that the Menſtruum peracutum 1 
imploy'd had:a notable operation upon Gold, 
and would perform ſome things (one of which 
we ſhall by and by mention.) which judicious 
men, thar-play the great Criticks in Ghymiſtry, 
do not think feaſible: fo that there ſeems no 
greater cauſe to: doubt, that the above meanti- 
on'd Silver was really obtain'd out of the pure 
Gold, then onely this, that men have hitherto ſo 
often in yain attempted to make a real Tranſ- 
mutztion of Merals, (for the better or for the 
warle,) and to defircy the moſt fix'd and com- 
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pated Body of Gold, rhar the one is look*d up- 
| on as an Unpradticable Thing , and the other as 
| 2n Indeſtructible Metal. . : EF 
! Torefled then a little upon what we have 
} been relating, if we did not miſtake nor impoſe 
Z upon our ſelves, (I fay, upon our Selves , the 
ProjeQt being our own, and purſued withont 
acquainting any body with our Aime) it may 
afford us very conſiderable Conſequences of 
great moment. . | 212 134 
 Aandiathe Firſt place, it ſeems probably re- 
ducible from hence, that however the Chy miſts 
} are wont to talke irrationally enough of whar 
| they call TindFurs Auri and Anima Auri; yet, 
| in a ſober ſenſe, ſome ſuch thing may be. admits 
' ted; I ſay, ſome: ſuch thine , becauſe as on the 
one hand, I would not countenance their wild 
| Fancies about theſe matters, ſome of chem be- 
} ing as unintelligible , as the. Peripateticks ſub- 
E ſtantial Forms,ſo on the other hand, would not 
| readily deny, but that there may be ſome more 
noble and ſubtle Corpuſcles , that being:duely 
 conjoyn'd withithe reſt of the Matter , whereof 
| Goldconfiſts ,' may qualifie that Matter to look 
{ Yellow, to refiſt 4qus forts, and to exhibit 
| thoſe other peculiar Phenomens, that diſcrimi- 
| Nate Gold from'Silver, and yer theſe Noble 
parts may either have their Texture deſtroy'd 
by a very: piercing Menſtruum , or by a grea- 
ter congruity with its corpulſcles 5 then with 
thoſe of the remaining part of the Gold, my 
| ic 
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ſtick more cloſe to the former , and by their 
means be extricated and drawn away from the | - 


latter. As when (toexplain my meaning by 


a groſſe Example ) the Corpulcles of Sulphur | 
and Mercury do, by a ſtrict Coalition, aſſociate F} 
themſelves into the Body we call Vermilion, F* 
though theſe will riſe_together in Sublimatory þþ 
Vellels, without being divorc'd by the fire, and Þ 


will a&t, in many caſes, as one Phyſical Body: 


yet tis knownenongh among Chymiſts, That Þ 
if You exquiſitely mix with ita due proportion Þ 
of Salt of Tartar, the parts of the £1Ikaly will | 
aſſociate themſelves more ſtritly with thoſe of | 
the Sulphur, then theſe were before aſſociated Þ 
with thoſe of the Mercury , whereby You ſhall Þ 


obtain out of the Cinnabar, which ſeem'd in- 


tenſely red, a real Mercury, that will look like þ 
fluid Silver. And this Example prompts me 
to mind You, (Pyrophilus) that, at the begit- | 
ning of this Paragraph, I ſaid no more, then Þ 
that the Conſequence, I have been deducing , | 
might probably be interr'd from the Premiſes, | 
For as *tis not abſurd to think , that our Men» 
ſtruum may have a particular Operation upon | 
ſome'noble , and (if I may ſocall them) ſome | 
tinging parts of the Gold, ſo it is not impoſ- Þ 
ſible, but that the Yellowiſhiiefle of that rich Þ 
Metal may proceed not from any particular Þ 
, Corpulſcles ofthat Colour , but from the Tex- Þ 
rure of the Metal , as in our lately mention'd 
Example, the Cinnabar was highly Sad Shongh : 

og the Þ 
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| che Mercury, it conſiſted of, were Silver-colou- 
| red, 8nd the Sulphur but a pale Yellow, and 
conſequently, the Whitenefle and other. Chan- 
1! ges produc'din the new Metal we obtain'd may 
7 beartributed not to the ExtraQtion of any tin- 
7 ging Particles, but to a change of Texture, 
* whereon the Colour as well as other Pro- 
= pertics of the Gold did depend. But That, 


FF which made me unwilling to reje&t the way 1 


| : firſt propoſed of explicating this change of 
Colour was, That a Mineralift of great Vera» 


|| city hath ſeveral rimes afſur'd me, that aknowa 
Perſon in the Relators Country, the Nether- 


* lands, gota great deal of Money by the way of 
ExtraQting a Blew Tinctare out of Copper, ſo 
' 25 to leave the Body White; adding, that he 
| himſelf, having procur'd from a friend (to fariſ- 
| fie his curioſity) a lictle of the Menſtruum, 
* (whoſe chiefe Ingredients his friend commuani- 
- cared tohim, and he to me) he did, as he was di- 
| rected, diſſolve Copper in common Aqua forts, 
| to reduce it into ſmall parts, and then having 
| kept the Calx of the Powder of this Copper 
' for ſomehours in this Menſtruum, he perceiv'd, 
| that theclear Liquor, which was weak in Taſte, 
} did not diflolve the Body of the Metal, but 
| onely extra ablew TinRare, leaving behind a 
| very White Powder, which he quickly reduc'd 
{ by Faſfion into a Metal of the ſame Colour ,* 
| which he found as Malleable as before. Which 
| Irhelefſe wonder at, becauſe the Experienc'd 


Chymiſt 
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Chymiſt Fohannes Agricola in his Dutch An: 
notations upon: Poppizzs mentions the making 
of a White and Malleable Copper in good quan- 
cities upon his own knowledge; and that of ſuch 
a kind of Copper - I have with pleaſure made 
Tryal. I elſewhere relate. Bur of theſe mat- 
ters we may poſlibly ſay more in a convenient 
place, ; - I&# 
The Secondthing that ſeems deducible from 
our former Narrativeis, That however moft 
(for:I ſay not all)-of the Judiciouſeſt among 
the Chymiſts themſelves, as: well as among 
their Adverſaries, believe Gold too fix'd and 
permanent a Body.up be changeable by Art, in- 
ſomuch that tis a xeceiv'd Axiom amongſt many 
Eminent Spagyriſts,: that fac:ilirs eff eurum con- 
ſtruere , quam deſtruere ; yet Gold it ſelfis not 
abſolutely indeſtructible by. Art ,; ſince Gold 
being acknowledg'd to be. an [Homogeneous 
Metal, a part of it was, by our Experiment, re- 
ally chang'd into.a. Body , that was either true 
Silver, or at leaſt a new kind of Metal very difte- 
ring from Gold... And fince tis-generally con- 
feſl's, that among all the Bodies we are allow'd 
to obſerve near-enough, and to try-our skill up- 
on, there is not any, whoſe Form js more ſtrictly 
united to its Matter then that: of Gold; and 
ſince alſo the Operation , by which the White 
Powder was produc'd,. was: made :onely by a 
corrofive Liquor, .without violence of Fire , it 
ſeems atleaſt a vety probable Inference , an 
there 
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| there is 'not any Body of ſo conftant and dura= 
| blea Nature, but that, notwithſtanding its per= 
| fiſting inviolated in the midſt of divers ſenſible 
| Diſguiſes, its Texture and conſequently its 
! Nature may be really deſtroy'd, in caſe this 
more powerfull and appropriated Agent be 
| brought by a due manner of Application to 
| \ work upon the Body , whoſe Texture is to be 
! deſtroy'd, 

Bur this Matter we elſewhere handle , and 
therefore ſhall now proceed to the Laſt and chief 
ConſeQaries of our Experiment. 

{ Thirdly then, it ſeems deducible from what 
| we havedeliver'd,that there may bea real Tran(- 
mutation of one Meral into another , even a- 
monyg the perfeReſt and nobleſt Metals,and that 
| effected by Factitious Agents 1n a ſhort time, 
and, if I may ſo ſpeak, after a Mechanical man- 
' ner. I ſpeak not here of Projeftion, whereby 
| one part ofan Aurifick Powder is ſaid to turn 
| I know not how many hundred or thouſand 
{ parts of an ignobler Meral into Silver or Gold, 
| not onely becauſe, rhough Projection includes 
} Tranſmutation,yer Tranſmutation is not all one 
| with Projection , but farre eaſter then it: but 
| chiefly becauſe 'tis not in this Diſcourſe you are 
to expect what I can ſay and do think concer- 
| ning what Men call the Philoſophers Stone. To 
reſtrain my ſelfe then ro the Experiment we 
are-conf1dering , that ſeems to teach us, that at 
leaſt among inanimate Bodies , the nobleſt and 
conſtanteſt 
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conſtanteſt ſort of Forms are but peculiar con- 
trivances of the Matter, and may , by Agents 


that work but Mechanically, thatis , by locally Þ 
moving the parts, and changing their Sizes, Þ 
Shape, or Texture, be generated and deſtroy'd ; 
ſince we ſee, that in the ſame parcel of Meralline Þ 
Matter, which alittle before was true and pure | 


Gold, by having ſome few of its parts with- 
drawn, and the reſt tranſpol'd, or otherwiſe al- 


rerd in their ſtructure , (for there appears no to- Þ 
ken, that the Menſtruum added any thing to the Þ 
Matter of the produc'd Silver ) or by both iþ 
theſe wayes together, the Form of Gold or iþ 
rhat peculiar Modification which made it Yel- Þ 
low, indifloluble in Aqua forts, &c. is aboliſh'd, Þ 


and from the new Texture of the ſame Matter, 


there ariſes that new Forme or Convention of | 


Accidents, from which we call a Metal Silver; 
and fince Ours was not onely difſoluble in 4- 
qua forts, but exhibited that exc 


Agent , or a particular Aion of a Subſtantial 
Form, to produce in a Natural Body the moſt 
peculiar and diſcriminating Properties, For 
twas but the ſame Menſtruum, devoid of Bitter- 
neſſe , that by deſtroying the texture of Gold 
chang'd it into another, upon whoſe account it 
acquir'd at once both Whitenefle in colour, 
Difſolubleneſſe in Aqua forts , and aptneſle to 


compole a birter Body with it, and I know 
not 


vely bicter | 
Taſte, which is peculiar to Silver, there ſeems þ 
no neceſſity to think, that there needs a diſtint 


| bured, 
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not how many other new Qualities are attri- 


1 know tis obvious to obje&, that tis no very 


l thrifty way of Tranſmutation, inſtead of Exal- 
7 ting Silver to the condition of Gold, to degrade 


Gold to the condition of Silver. But a Tranſ- 
mutation is neyertheleſſe more or lefle real, 
for being or not being Lucriferous, and fince 
that may inrich a Brain, that may impoveriſh a 


Purſe, I muſt look upon your humour as that of 
} an Alchymiſt, rather then of a Philoſopher, if I 
| durſt notexpeRt that the InſtruRiveneſſe in ſuch 
{ an Experiment will ſuffice co recommend it to 
| You, And if I could have ſatisfied my ſelf, 


| thar good Authors are not miſtaken about what 
Þ they affirm of the Tranſmutation of Iron into 


| Copper , though the charge and pains conſi- 
{ der'd, it be a matter of no Gaine, yer I ſhould 
| bave thought it an Experiment of great Worth, 
! as well as the Tranſmutation of Silver into 
{ Gold. For 'tis no ſmall matter to removethe 
{ Bounds, that Nature ſeems very induſtriouſly 


to have ſet to the Alterations of Bodies z eſpe- 


| cially among thoſe Durable and almoſt Immor- 
| -tal Kinds, in whoſe Conſtancy to their firſt 


Forms Nature ſeems to have defign'd the 
ſhewing her ſelf invincible by Art. 

I ſhould here ( Pyrophilas) conclude what I 
have to ſay of the Experiment , that hath alrea- 
dy ſo long entertain'd us, by recommending to 
You the repetition of what I had not the Op- 
| portunity 
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portunity to tfy above once from end co end; 
were it not , that I remember ſomething I ſaid 
about the eMenſiruum peracutum, may ſeem to 


;mport a Promiſe of communicating to You 


ſomething of the Efhcacy of that Liquor upon 
Gold, And therefore partly for that reaſon, 
and partly to make ſure that the preſent Dif- 
courſe. ſhall not be uninſtruQive to You, I 
would adde, That though nor onely the gene- 
rality of Refiners and Mineraliſts but divers of 
the moſt Judicious Caltivators of Chymiſtry 
it ſelf hold Gold tobe fo fix'd a Body, that it 
can as little be Volatiliz'd as Deſtroy'd, and that 
upon this ground, that the proceſſes of ſubli- 
ming or diſtilling Gold to be mer within divers 
Chymical Books are either myſtical, or un- 
practicable, or fallacious; ( in which Opinion 
think them not much miſtaken ) though this, 
I ſay, be the perſwaſion even of ſome Critical 
Chymiſts, yer, upon the juſt ExpeRation I had 
ro find my Menſtruum very operative upon 
Gold, I attempted and found a way to Elevate 
it to a conſiderable height, by a farre lefle pro- 
portion of Additament , then one that were not 
tully perſwaded of the poſlibility of Elevating 
Gold would imagine; and though I have in- 
deed found, by two or three ſeveral Liquors, 
(eſpecially the Aqua pugilum, enigmartically de- 
ſcrib'd by Baſilizs) thar the Fixedneſle of Gold 
is not altogether invincible, yet I found the Ef- 


tet of theſe much infector to that of our Mix- 
cure, 
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titre, touching which I ſhall relate to you the 
eafieſt and ſhorteſt chough not perhaps the very 
beſt manner of imploying it. | 2 

We take chen the fineſt Gold we can procure, 
and having either granulated it or laminated 
it, we diſſolve it in a moderate heat with a 
ſufficient quantity of the Menſtrunm peracutum, 


and having carefully decanted the Solution . 


into a conveniently ſiz'd Retort, we very gent= 
ly ina Sand-furnace diftill off the 2denftrunm, 
andif we havea mind to elevate the more Gold, 
we either pour back upon the remaining ſaub- 
ſtance thedame Menſtruum, or, which is better, 
rediflolve it with freſh; the Liquor being abſtra- 
Red, we urge the remaining Matter by degrees 
of fire, and in no ſtronger a one then what may 
eaſily be given in a Sand: furnace, a confiderable 
quantity of the Gold will be elevated to the 
upper Part of the Retort, and either fall down in 
a Golden colour'd Liquor into the Receiver, 


or, which is more uſual, faſten it ſelf to the Top . 


and Neck in the form of a yellow and reddiſh 
Sublimate, and ſometimes we have had the 
neck of the Retort inrich'd with good ſtore of 
large thia Chryſtals, not yellow but red, and 
moſt like Rubies, very glorious to beholds 
(though even theſe being taken out and ſuffer'd 
ro lie a due time in the open air would looſe 
their ſaline Form, and run per Deliquinms 
into a Liquor.) Nor ſee I any cauſe to doubr, 
but that by the Re.aftuſions of freſh Menſtroum 

TW upon 
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upon the dry Calx of Gold that ſtayes behind, 
the whole body of the Metal may be eaſily e- 
nouvgh madeto paſſe through the Retort,though 
for-a-certain reaſon 1 forbore to proſecute the 
Experiment ſo far, Ok | 
Bur here ( Pyr0philus) I think my ſelf oblig'd 
| rointerpoſe a caution, as well as to give you a Þþ 
further information about our preſent Expert” | 
ment- For firſt I muſt tell you, that though Þ 
even learned Chymiſts think it a ſufficient proof Þ 
of a true Tincture, that not onely the colour of Þ 
the Concrete will not be ſeparated by Diſtilla- Þ 
tion, bur the extracted liquor will paſſe over 
tinted into the Receiver; yet this ſuppoſition, Þ 
though it be not unworthy of able men, may in 
ſome caſes deceive them. And next I muſt tell 
you, that whereas I (cruple not in ſeveral Wri- 
tings of mine to teach, that the Particles of ſolid 
& conſiſtent Bodies are not alwates unfit to help 
to make'vp fluid ones, I ſhall now venture to ſay Þ 
further, that even a Liquor made by diſtillation, | 
how volatile ſoeverſuch liquors may be thought, 
may in part conſiſt of corpuſcles of the moſt 
compact and ponderous bodies in the World. 
Now to manifeſt both theſe things, and to 
ſhew you withall the truth of what I elſewhere 
teach, That ſome Bodies are of ſo durable a Tex+ 
1ure,that their minute parts will retain their own 
nature, nowwithſlanding variety of Diſguizes, 
which may impoſe not onely upon other men,but up* 
033 Chymiſts themſelves, 1 will adde, that * pro- 
; ecute 
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ſecnte the Experiment, I dtropp'd into the yel2 
low liquor afforded me by the elevated Gold a 
convenient quantity of clean running Mercury, 
which was immediately colour'd with a golden 
colour'd Film, and ſhaking it too and fro, 
till the Menftruum would guild no more, 
when I ſuppoſ'd the Gold to be all precipitated 
upon the Mercury, I decanted the clarifi'd Li- 
quor, and mixing the remaining Amelcams (if I 
may ſo call it) of Gold and Mercury with ſeve= 
ral times its weight of Borax, I did as I expes 
Red; by melting them in a ſmall Crucible, eaſi« 
ly recover the ſcatter'd particles of the eleva- 
ted Metal, reduc'd into one little Mafſe or Bead 
of corporal or yellow (though perhaps ſome- 
what paliſh) Gold, But yet whether the Gold 
that tinged the Menſtruum, might not, before 
the Metal was reduc'd or precipitated out of it, 
have been more ſuccesfully apply'd to ſome cons; 
{iderable parpoſes then a bare ſolution of Gold, 
that hath never been elevated, may be a queſti- 

on which I muſt not inthis place determine, and 
ſome other-thiogs that I have try'd about our 

| elevated Gold, I have elſewhere taken notice 

ofz onely this further uſe I ſhall here make of 

this Experiment, that whereas I ſpeak in other 

Papers,as it there may bea volatile Goldin ſome 

Oars and other Minerals, where the Mine-men 

donot find any thing of that Metal, I mention 

ſuch a thing upon the account of the paſt Ex- 


periment and {ome Analogies. And thereforezs I 
S 2 would 
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would not be underſtood to adopt what every 
Chymical Writer is pleaſ'd to fancy concerning 
Volatile Golds ſo think judicious men, that are 
not fo well acquainted with Chymical operati- 
ons, are ſometimes too forward to condemn the 
Chymifts obſervations; not becauſe their opi- 
nions have nothing of Truth, bur becauſe they 
have had the ill luck not to be warily enough 
propoſ'd, And to give an inſtance in the opi- 
nion, that fome Minerals have a Volatile Gold, 
{and the like may be ſaid of Silver) I thiak 
T may give an account rational enough of my 
admitting ſuch a thing, by explicating it thus: 
that 4 in our Experiment, though after the 
almoſt total abſtraction of the Menſtruum, 
the remaining Body being true Gold and con- 
ſequently in its- own nature fixc, yet it is ſo 
ftrily aſſociated with ſome volatile ſaline par- 
ticles, that theſe being preſs'd by the fire carry 
up along with them the corpuſcles of the Gold, 
which may be reduc'd into a Maſſe by the ad- 


miſtion of Borax, or ſqme other Body fitted ro  |þ 


divorce the Corpuſcles of the Metal from 
thoſe thar would elevate them , and to unite 
them into Graines, too big and ponderous to 
b#ſablim'd; ſo'in ſome Mineral Bodies: there 
may be pretty ſtore of Corpuſcles of Gold ſo 
minute,and ſo blended with theunfix'd particles, 
that they will be carried up rcogether with them 
by ſo vehement a hear, as is wont to be imploy'd 
to bring” Oars, andevea meralline maſſes Y” fu- 
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fion- And yetit is not impoſſible , but that 
theſe Corpulcles of Gold, that in ordinary fuſi- 
ons fly away, may be detain'd and recover'd 
by ſome ſuch proper additament, as may either 
work upon and (to uſe a Chymical Term) mor-- 
tifie the other parts of the Maſſe, without doing 
ſo upon the Gold; or by affociating with the 


Volatile and ignobler Minerals ſome way or 


other diſable them to carry away the Gold with 
them, as they otherwiſe may do; or by its 
fixedneſſe and cognation of nature make the 
diſperſ'd Sold imbody with it. On whict oc- 
caſton I remember , that a very ingenious man 
defiring my thoughts upon an Experiment, 
which heand ſome others that were preſent at ic 
look'd upon as very ſtrange, namely, that ſome 
good Gold having for a certain tryal been cup- 
pel'd with a great deal of Lead, inſtead of being 
advanc'd in colour, as in goodneſle, was grown 
manifeſtly paler then before; my conjecture 
being that ſo ron proportion of Lead mighr 
contain diverſe particles of volatile Silver, 
which meeting wich the fix'd body of the Gold 
by incorporating therewith was detain'd , was 
much confirm'd by fiading upon enquiry , 
that the Gold inſtead of looſing its weight 
had it conſiderably increaſed ; which did much 
better anſwer my gheſs, then ic did their Ex- 
pectation that made the Experiment and were 
wuch ſurpriz'd at the Event. Bur this is no fic 
place to proſecute the confiderztion of the Ad. 
Sd 3 ditameres 
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ditaments, that may be uſ'd to unite and fix the 


particles of the nobler Metals blended with vo- 


Jatile bodies; though perhaps what hath been 
Cid may afford ſome Hint about the matter, as 
well as ſome Apology for the Chymical Term, 
Volatile Gold: the poſſibility of which, I pre- 
ſume, we have evinc'd by the latter part of this 
Experiment, (in which I am ſorry I cannot re- 
member the proportion of the remaining Salts 
thar wereable to elevate the Gold) for That 7 
have ſeveral times made, and therefore dare 
much more confidently rely on it, then 7 can 
preſs you to do on the former part (about the 
Tranſmutation or at leaſt DeſtruRion of Gold) 
till You or I ſhall have opportunity to repeat 
hat Tryal, | | 


Experiment V 111, 


0 (Pyrophils) the Experiment I am 


about to ſubjoyn may at the firſt glance 
ſeem onely to concern the produtFion of Taſts, 
and be indeed one of the principal that I deviſ'd 
concerning that ſabje&, and that belongs to the 
Notes Thave made abour thoſe qualities: yet if 
you do not of your ſelf take notice of it , I may 
hereafter have occaſion to ſhew you, that there 
are ſome particulars in this Experiment, thar 
are 2pplicable to more then Taſts, And fince 
I had once thoughcs ( however fince diſcouraged 
þy the difficultics of the Attempt) ro make my 
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Notes extend even to divers Oualities , which 
the operations of Chymiſts and the practice of 
Phyſicians have made men take notice of z (ſuch 
as the powers of corr0d7ne, precipitating, fixing, 
purging, bliſtering, ſiupifying, &c.) 1 preſume 
You will not diſlike , that one who. had 
thoughts to ſay ſomething even of Chymical 
and of Medical Qualities, it I may ſo call them, 
ſhould give you here an Experiment or two a- 
bout more obview though particular affetions 
of Bodies, when there are ſeveral things in the 
Experiment that maybe of a general import to 
the Doarine of the Origine of Qualities and 
Forms. 

We took then an ounce of refined Silver, and 
having diſſolv'd it in A4que forts, we ſuffer'd 
it to ſhoot into Chryſtals, which being dried, 
we found toexceed the weight of the Silyer by 
ſeveral Drachms, which accrued upoa the con- 
coagulation of the acid Salts that had diſſoly'd 
and were united to the Mercal. Theſe Chry- 
ſtals we pur into a Retort , and diſtill'd chem in 
Sand, with almoſt as great a heat as we could give 
in a hammer'd Iron Furnace, wherein the ope- 
ration was made; but there came over onely 4 
very lictle ſowriſh Phlegm with an ill (enr, 
wherefore the ſame Retort being ſuffer'd ro cool 
and then coated,ic was remov'd to another Fur- 
nace, capable of giving a far higher degree of 
heat,namely,thar of a naked fire,and in this Fur- 
nace the Diſtillation was purſned by the ſeveral 

S 4 degrees 
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degrees of heat, till at length the Retort came 
to be red bor, and kept ſo tor a good while; bur 
though even by this operation there was very 
Tittle driven over, yer Thar ſufficiently manife- 
ſted what we aimed at, ſhewing (namely) that 
a Body extremely bitter might afford, as well 
as it conſiſted of, good ſtore of parts that are 


not at all bitter, but (which is a very differing 


raſt) eminently ſowr. For our Receiver being 
Taken off even when it was cold, the contain'd 
Ipirit ſmoak'd our like reRify*'d Aquafortis, and 
 notonely ſmelt and raſted'like Aqua fortis, to 
the annoyance of the noſe and tongue, but being 
Pour'dupon filings of crude Copper, it fell im- 
mediately to corrode them with violence, ma- 
king much hifling, and ſending up thick fumes, 
andin a trice produc'd with the corroded Cop- 
per a blewiſh colour, like That which that Me- 
ral is wont togivein good Aquafortis. | 
Afterwards we took Minium and Aqua 
Fortis, and made a Solution, which being fil- 
tred and evaporated left us a Saccharum $4- 
zurni much like the common, made with ſpirit 
of Vinegar, then taking this ſweet Vitriol of 
Lead, (as we elſewhere call it) we endeavour'd 
in the formerly mention'd Sand-furnace to drive 
it over in a Retort; but finding that degree of fire 
incomperent to force over any thing fave a lit- 
tle phlegmatick Liquor, we cauCd the Retort to 
be coated and transferr'd to the other Furnace, 
where deiong ur2'd with a naked fire, it afforded 
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at length a ſpirit ſomewhat more copious then 
the Silver had done. This Spirit ſmoak'd in the 
cold Receiver as the other had, and did, like ir, 
rankly ſmell of 4qus forts,and was ſo farre from 
retaining any of the ſweetneſſe of the Concrece 
that had yielded ir, that it was offenſively acid, 
and being pour'd upon M#n7;um,1it did with noiſe 
and bubbles fall upon ic, and quickly afforded 
us a Liquor, which being filtred, did, by its 
Sweetnefſle as well as other proofs, aſſure us, 
that there wonld have needed but a gentle Eva» 
poration (if We hadleiſure to make it ) to ob- 
tain from it atrue Sugar of Lead ; and '*cis re- 
markable, that the Concrete, which appear'd 
White before Diſtijlation, remain'd, for the moſt 
part, behind inthe Retorc in the form of a black 


 Caput mortuum , (ſometimes We have had it 


ina Yellowith Lump ) which was neither ar all 


| fiveet,as the Vitriol of Lead it ſelf had eminenr= 


ly been, nor at all fowc , as the Liquor diſtill'd 
from ic was in a high degree , bur ſeem'd ra- 
ther infipid, and was indeed but a Calx of 
Lead, which the heat of the fire had in part re- 
duc'd into true and maniteſt Lead 1n the Retore 


| it ſelfe, as appear'd by many Grains of feveral 


Sizes, that We met with in the Caput mortnum; 
( the reſt of which is eaſily enough reducible by 
fuſion with a convenient flux into malleable 
Lead ir ſelf.) 

There are ſome- Phenomena of this Expert- 
ment, that we may elſewhere have Occaſion 
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to take notice of, as particularly that not: 
withſtanding Silver be a Body ſo fix'd in the 
- fire, thatir will (as tis generally known) endure 
the Cuppel it ſelf, and though in the dry'd 
Chryſtals of Silver, the Salt, that adheres co the 
Silver , increaſes the weight of the Metal but a- 


bout a fourth or a third part; yet this ſmall | 


proportion of ſaline Corpuſcles was able to car- 
ry Up ſo much of that almoſt fixeaſt of Bodies, 
t 


t more then once we have had theinſide of Þþ 


the Retort, to a great height, fo coVer'd over 
. with the Meralline Corpuſcles, that the Glaſle 
ſeem'd to be Silver'd over, andcould hardly, by 
long ſcraping, be freed from the copious and 
cloſely adhering Sublimate. 

Bur the Phenomenon, that I chiefly deſire to 
take notice of at preſent, is this, That not onely 
Aqua fortis being concoagulated with differing 
Bodies may produce very diftering Concretes, 
but the ſame numerical Saline Corpulcles, that, 
being aſſociated with thoſe of one Metal , had 
already produc'd a Body eminent in one Taſte, 
may afterwards , being freed from that Body, 
compoſe a Liquor eminent for a very differing 
Taſte; and afcer that too, being combin'd with 
the particles of another Metal, would with them 
conſtitute a Body of a very eminent Taff, as op- 
polite as any one can be to both the other Talſts; 
and yet theſe Saline Corpuſcles, if inſtead of 
this ſecond Metal, they ſhould be affociated 


with ſuch a one as thar, they are driven from, 
| would 
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| would therewith exhibit agen the firſt of the 


three mention'd Taſts. To prove all this, We 
cook Chryſtals of refined Silver made with 4qus 
fertis, and though theſe Chryſtals be, as we of- 
ten note, ſuperlatively bitter; yet having, by a 
naked fire, extorted from them what Spirit we 
could,and found that, as we expeRed,extremely 
Acid, we put one part of it upona few Filings 
of Silver, of which it readily made a Solution 


Z more bitcer then Gall, and the other part of the 
# diſtil'd Liquor We poured upon HMinium - 
{ and though whilſt it had been an Ingredient of 
; the Chryſtals of Silver committed co Diſtilla« 
Z tion, it did with that Metal compoſe an excel- 


: fively birter ſubſtance, yer the ſame Particles: 


| being looſned from that Metal , and aſſociated 
! with choſe of the Lead did with thetn conſticure 
| 4Solucion , which by Evaporation afforded us a 
" Saccharum Saturni, or a Vitriol ſweet as Sugar: 
* And for further confirmation, we varied the Ex- 
; periment, having in a naked Fire diſtilled ſome 
' dry'd Saccharum Saturni made with Aqua forts, 


{ the lictleLiquor that came over,in proportion to 
! the Body, rhac afforded it, was ſo ſtrong a ſpiric 


of Nitre, that for ſeveral hours the Receiver was 


| fill'd with the red Fames; and chough the ſmoay 


king Liquor were hugely ſharp, yer parc of ir, 
being pour'd upon a piece of its own Caput mor- 
78m, (in which we perceiv'd not any Taſte) did 
at length-( for it wronght but very ſlowly) ex* 
bibit ſome little Grains of a Saccharine by 

ut 
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but the other part, being put upon Filings of 
Silver, fell upon it immediately with noiſe and 
ſtore of ſmoak, and awhile after concoagulated 
with part of it (which it had difſolv'd) into a Salt 
exceſlively bitter, 


Experiment IX. 


He Artificial Tranſmutation of Bodies be- 

ing as therareſt and Cifficulteſt ProduQi- 

on ſo one of the nobleſt aad uſefulleſt Eftecs of 
Hamane skill and power , not onely the cleare 
Inſtances of it are to be diligently ſought for 
andpriz'd, but even the Probabilities of effe- 
ing ſuch an extraordinary change of Bodies are 
not tobe negleted, eſpecially it the Verſion 
hop'd for be to be made betwixt Bodies of 
Primordial Textures, (it I may fo call them ) 


12 {0 RN Y as 


and ſuch Bodies, as by the greatneſle of their Þ 
Bulk and by their being to be found in moſt of 
the mix'd Bodies here below make a conſidera 
ble part of thoſe, that we Men have the moſt im- 
mediately to do with, Invited by theſe confide- 
rations, Pyrophilus,l ſhall venture to give you the Þ 
' Account of ſome Obſervations an Tryals about Þ 


the Tranſmuting of Water into Earth, though ic 


benot ſo perfetas I Wiſh , and as I Hope by 


Gods bleſſing to make it: | 
The firſt Occaſion, afforded me to do any 
thing about this matter, was my being conſul- 
red by a Gentleman, {an antient Chymiſt, but 
not at all a Philoſopher) who relating to me bon 
| muc 
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much- he had ( with the wonted ſacceſſe of ſuch 


| Attempts ) labour'd after the Grand Arcens, 


complain'd to me among other things, that, ha- 
ving Occaſion to imploy great quantity of puri- 
fi'd Rain-water, he obtain'd from it much Jeſſe 
then he wifh'd of the ſubſtance that he look'd | 
for, but a great deal ofa certain whitiſh excre- 
mentitious Matter, which he knew not what to 
make of. This gave me the curiofity firſt to 
defire a fight of it, in caſe he had not thrownir +. 
away , (which by good fortune he had not) and 
then,taking notice of the unexpected plenty and 
ſome of the Qualities of it,to ask him ſome Que- 
ſtions which were requiſite and ſufficient to per- 
ſwade me, that this Reſidence came not from ac- 
cidental toulneſs of the Water,nor of the Veſſels 
twas receiv*d in. This I afterwards often thought 


z of, and indeed it might juſtly enough awaken 
ſome ſuſpicions, that che lictle Motes, that have 
| been ſometimes obſery'd to appear numerous e- 
} nough in pure Rain water whilſt it is diſtilling, 
- © mightnot be meerly accidental , but really pro- 
 duc'd, as. well as exhibited by the ation of the 
$ Fire. Ithought it then worth while to proſecute 


this mattera little farther; and having pur a pret- 


7 ty quantity of diſtill'd Rain-water in acleane 


'Glaſſe Body, and ficted it with a Head and a Re- 


ceiver, I ſuffer'd it to ſtand in a Digeſtive Fur- 
nace, till by the gentle heat thereof, the Water 
was totally abſtracted , and the Veſſel left dry : 
which being caken out of the Sand, 1 found the 
| bottom 
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bottom of the Glafle all cover'd over with 1 
- white (but notſo very whice) ſubſtance, which 
being fcrap'd off with a Knife appear'd to be a 
fine Earth,in which I perceiv'd no manifeſt Taſt, 
and which, in a word, by ſeveral Qualities ſeem'd 
to be Earth, © —- 

This incourag'd me to rediſti}| the Rain- 
water in the ſame Glaſſe Body, whoſe Bottom, 


When the Water was all drawn off, afforded me | 


more of the like Earth: but though the Repe- 


tition of the Experiment, and my having , for 
greater caution, try'd it all the while in a new Þ 
Glaſle, that had not been imploy'd before to 
other ufes,confirm'd me much in my conjeQure, | 
that unleſſe ir could be = which I think Þ 


will ſcarce be pretended, that ſo 


the moſt cloſe and almoſt IndeſtruQible Body 
ot Glaſſe ic ſelf, (which ſuch corroſive Menſtru- 
ums as 4qua foris and Aqua Regs are wont 
co leave unharm'd ) the Earthy powder, I ob- 
rain'd from already diſtill'd Rain water, might 
be a Tranſmutation of ſome parts of the Water 
into that ſubſtance, yer baving unbappily loſt 
part of my Powder, and confum'd almoſt all the 
reſt, (for I kept alictle by me, which you may 
yet ſee) I ſhould, till Thad more frequently ret- 
terated my Experiments , {which then I bad not 
Opportunity co do, though I had thoughts of 
doing it alſo with Snow-water , thar I had put 


into Chymical Glaſſes for that purpoſe , _ 
Wit 


ſipida Liquor 
as Rain- water ſhould,in ſo gentle\ heat, diſſolve 
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wich liquor of melted Hail ; which I hadike- 


wiſe provided) and thereby-alſo obtain'd ſome 
more of this Virgia Earth ( as divers Chymiſts 
would call it) to make farther Tryals with, have 
retain'd greater ſuſpicions,if I had not afterward 
accidentally fallen into diſcourſe of this matter 
with a learned Phyfician , who had deale much 
in Rain-water, but he much confirmed me in 
my conjeRure, by aſſuring me, that he had fre- 
quently found ſuch a White Earth, as I menti- 


* on'd, in diſtill'd Rain Water,after he had diſtill'd 
 theſame Numerical Liquor ( carefully gather'd 
Z atfirſt) I know not how many times one after 
another, adding, that he did not find ( any more 
| then Ihad done) any cauſe to ſuſpeR, that if he 
had continu'd to rediſtill the ſame portion of - 
} Water, it would have yielded him more Earth. 


But the Odneſſe of the Experiment ſtill kee- 
ping me in ſuſpence, it was not without much 
delight, that afterwards mentioning it to a very 
Ingenious Perſon, whom, withour his leave, I 
think not fit to name, well verſ'd in Chymical 
matters, and whom I ſuſpected to have, in order 
to ſome Medicines, long wrought upon Rain 
water,he readily gave me ſuch an Account of his 
proceedings, as ſeem'd to leave little ſcruple 
about rhe Tranſmucation we have been mentio- 
ning : for he ſolemnly affirm'd to me, that has» 
ving obſerv'd, as I had done, that Rain-water 
would,even after a Diſtillation or two, afford & 
Terreſtrial \nbſance, which may COT be 

een 
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ſeeti fvimming up and down inthe limpid Lt- 
quor, he had the Curiofity , being ſetled and at 

| leiſure, to try how long he could obtain this ſub- 

ſtance from the Water. And accordingly ha- 

ving freed Rain-water, carefully collefed from 

its accidental and as it were feculent Earthineſſe, 
which it will depoſire. ar the firſt {low Diſtillas 
tion, (and which is oftentimes colour'd, whereby 
it may be diſtinguiſh'd from the White Earth 
made by Tranſmuration) herediſtill'd it in very Þ 
clean Glaſſes, not onely eight or ten times, bur þ 
neer two hundred, withour finding that his Li- 
quor grew weary of affording him the Whice 
Earth, but rather that the Corpuſcles of it did 
appeare farre more numerous, orat leaſt more | 
conſpicuous in the latter Diſtillation, then in the 
former. And when I exprefſed my Curiofity 
to ſee this Earth, he readily ſhew'd me a pretty 
-quantity of it, and preſented me with ſome, Þ 
which comparing with whar I had remaining of WM i; 
mine, I found to be exceeding like it, ſave that it WM þ 
was more purely White, as having been for the | $ 
maine afforded by Rain Water, that had been MW þ 
more frequently recify'd, And to compare Ml ſe 
this welcome Powder with that I made my ÞW in 
ſelfe, I try'd with this divers things, which I I bt 
had before try d with my own , and (be W o 
cauſe the quantity preſented me was lefle in- I ni 
conſiderable) ſome others too: For I obſerv'd Rt 
in this new Powder, as I had done with my Þ to 
own,thar being put into an excellent ——— ve 
and 
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and plac'd where the Sun beams might fall 
upon it, it appeard a white Meal or a heap 
ot Corpulcles ſoexceeding, nor co ſay unima» 
ginably (mall, chat in two or three choice Mi- 
croſcopes both I and others had occaſion to 
admire it; and their extreme Lictlenefle was 


much more ſenfibly diſcera'd by mingling 


ſome few grains of Sand amongſt them, which 
made a mixture that look'd like thar of pibble 
ſtones and of the fineſt flower. Por our 


Z Earth even in the Microſcope appear'd to con= 
$ fiſt of as ſmall particles, as the fineſt Hair-pow= 
Z dertothe naked Eye. Nor could we diſcern 
{ this Duſt ro be tranſparent, though, when che 
 Sunſhin'd upon it, it appear'din the Microſcope 
| to have ſome particles a little gliſtering, which 
Z yet appearing bur in a glaring light, we were 
| not ſure to be no deceptio viſhs. 


2, I found, that our white powder - being caſt 
into water would indeed for a while diſcolour ic 
by ſomewhat whitening ic, which is no more then 
Spaud will do, and the fine duſt of white Mar- 
ble and other ſtones, whoſe Corpulcles by rea- 
ſon of their Minutenefſe ſwim eaſily for a while 
in the water, but when it was once ſerled at the 
bottom , it continu'd there undifſoly'd (for 
ought I could perceive) for ſome dayes and 
nights, as Earth would have done, 

3. Having weigh'd a quantity of it,8 put itin= | 
toa newclean Crucible, with another inverced 0-- 
ver it toraCover,lplac'dit among quick _ ,& 
| 'S cre 
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there kept the Crucible red hot for a pretty 
while, cauſing the Fire afterward to be acuated 
with a blaſt of a Bellows, but raking our the 
Powder, I neither found ic melted nor clotred 
into Jumps, nor, when weigh'dit again, did 1 
| ſeecauſe to conclude that there was much of it 
waſted , beſides what ſtuck to the ſices of the 
Crucible and to aliccle Clay, wherewlth I had 
luted en the Cover, (and which(to ſhew you that 


the Heat had not been inconfiderable ) was in 
ſeveral places burnt red by the vehemence of F 
fire; and when { afterwards kept this Powder in Þ 
an open Crucible among glowing coals , neither Þ 
I nor one that I imployed to affiſt me perceiv'd Þ 
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itatallto ſmoak; and having put alittle upona I j 


quick coal, and blown That roo, I found that 
whick I had not blown away to remain fix'd 
{wihch ſomeBodies will not co)uponquick coals, 
that will endure the fire ina red hot Crucible, 
4+ I found this powder to be much hea- 
vier z# ſpecie then Waterz for imploying a nice 
patr of Gold Scales, and a method that would 
_- betoo long here to deſcribe, I found that this 
Powder weigh'd ſomewhat (though not much) 
more then twice ſo much common Water , as 
was equal to it in Bulk. And leaft ſome Corol- 
Jaries, that ſeem obviouſly contain'd in the com- 
mon but groundleſs conceipts of the Peripare- 
ticks, about the proportions of the Elements in 
Denſity ec. ſhould make you expe, that chis 


powder ought to have been much more ponde; 
rous, 
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rous, 1 ſhall adde, that having had the curfoſitys 
which I wonder no body ſhould have before me) 
to examine the gravity of the Earth, which 
i BY ſeems the moſt Elementary of any we have, I 
| I took ſome fifred Wood-aſhes , which I had 
t I cauſ'd to be three or four times boyl'd in a plen- 
e { tiful proportion of Water, to free them from 
d BY Salt, and having put them very dry into com= 
t 1 mon Water, I found them but little heavier 
n BY then our newly mention'd Powder, ſurpaſſing in 
f BY weight Water of the ſame Bulk but twice, and 
n ÞY alittle more then a 6: part; (Water and It be 
r {i ing very little more then as 1 to 22.) And that 
$ you may the lefle doubt of this , I will yer ſub- 
4 joyne, that examining the Specifick Gravity of 
(white) Glaſſe it ſelfe I found that compa Bo=- 
dy to be very lircle if at all more then two times 
and an halfas heavie as Water of equall bigneſle 
ro it, So that the Gravity of that Powder, which, 
borrowing a Chymical term, we have been cal- 
ling Virgia-Earth, being added to its Fixtneſle 
and other Qualities, it may ſeem no great im- 
ropriety of Speech to name it Earth, at leaſt if 


1) {by Earth we mean not the pure Elementary 
as {Earth of the Schools, which many of rhemſelves 
1- FFonfeſſe not to be found actually ſeparate, but a 


n- {Body dry, cold, ponderous, induring the fire,and, 
e- [{nich is the main, irreſoluble by Water and 
in {Fire into other Bodies ſpecifically different. 


[ But to return to the guiſe of the Powder, |. 
hen Iask'd this Learned man whether he ob- 
ES | - ſerv d 
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ſerv'd the Glaſſe he diſtill'd in to have been fret- 
ted by the Liquor, and whether this loſt of its 
Subſtance, according as it depoſited more Pow» 
der, He anſwer'd me, (and heis a Perſon of un- 
ſuſpeed Credit ) that he found not his Glafle 
ro have been injur'd by the Liquor, and that the 
Water waſted (though he were carefull it ſhoulg 
not do ſo by Evaporation and Transtufions ) 
by degrees ſo much, that there remain'd by his 
eſtimate but about an eighth part of the firſt 
quantity: and though for certain reaſons he 
kept by him the Liquor laſt diſtild, yer he 
doubted not, but that it might be very nigh 
totally brought into Earth , fince out of an 
Ounce of diſti1l'd Rain-water he had already ob. 
tain'd near three quarters of an Ounce, if not 
more, of the often mention'd Earth. 

Theſe ſeveral! Relations will, I ſuppoſe, per- 
ſwade You, Pyrophilas, that this Experimeart is 
hopefull enough ro be well worth your pur ſu. 
ing2if not that perhaps none but ſuch a ſcrupu- 
lous Perſon as I, would think the proſecution of 
it other then ſuperfluous. And if You do ac- 
quieſce in what hath been already Cone, you 
will, 1 preſume , think it no mean confirmation 
of the Corpuſcularian Principles and Hypothe- 
ſzs. For it, contrary to the Opinion that is ſo 
much in requeſt among the generality ot mo- 
dern Phyſitians and other Learned Men, that 
the Elements themſelves are tranſmuted into 
one another, and thoſe ſimple and Primitive Bo- 

dies, 
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| dies, which Nature is preſum'd to have in- 


tended to be the ſtable and permanent ingredis« 
ents of the Bodies ſhe compounds here below, 
may be artificially deſtroy'd , and ( withour 
the intervention of a Seminal and Plaſtick 
power) generated or produc'd: if, I ſay, this may 
be done, and that by ſuch flight means, why 
may we not thiak that the changes and Meta- 
morphoſes that happen in other bodies, which 
are acknowledg'd by the Moderns to be tar 
more lyable to alterations, may proceed from 
the Local motion of the minute or inſenfible 
parts of Matter, and che changes of Texture 
that may be conſequent thereunto? Some 
bold Atomiſts would here be determining, by 
what particular wayes this ſtrange Tranſmu- 
eation of W ater into Earth may be perform'd, 
and would perchance particularly tell you, how 
the continually but ſlowly agicated parts of the 
Water, by their innumerable occurſions, may. 
by degrees rub and as ic were griad themſelves 
-into ſuch ſarfaces, as ether to ſtick very cloſe 
to one another by immediate contact, ( as I 
elſewhere obſerve poliſh'd pieces of Glaſle to 
do) or implicate and intangle themſelves toge- 
ther ſo, as to make as it werelictle £0753 which 
knots (he would add,) or the newly mention'd 
cluſters of coherent particles, being then grown 
too great and heayy to be ſupported by the wa- 
ter, muſt ſubſide to the bottom 1a the form of a 
=> T3 powder 
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Powder, which by reaſon of the ſame gravity of 
the Molecuiz and the ſtri& union of the lefler 
particles that compoſe them obtain an #ndiſps- 
ſition to diſſolve in water, and to be elevated or 
diſcipated by the fire; as their 1nſipidneſſe may 
be accounted for by its being but the ſame with 
that of the Liquor whence they were made, 
and their Tranſparency by that of the water 
they were made of, and by the multitude of 
the little ſurfaces that belong to ſo fine a pow- 
der. Butthough in favour of ſuch conjeRures 
I could ſomewhar illuſtrate them, partly by ap- 
plying to this occaſion what I elſewhere ob- 
ſerve of the reducing of the fluid body of 
Quickſilver, by a bare Circulation (which is 
but a repeated Diſtillation) with a proportiona- 
ble hear, into a real powder, which alſo will not 
ſo eaſily be raiſ'd by the fire, as the fluid Body, 
whence by change of Texture it was made; and 

. partly by ſubjoyning among other things, how 

by the conjunGion of two diftill'd Liquors di- 

peſted together I have obtain'd good ſtore of 

 aninfipid-ſubſtance that would not melt in wa- 
ter, and that would long enough endure no in- 
conſiderable degree of fire, though , 1 ſay, by 
theſe and other ſuch particulars I could make 
our Atomiſts conjeQtures lefle improbable, yet 
the fu]l diſquiſition of ſo difficult a ſubjetis roo 
Jong and intricate to be proper for this place. * 


* Whar is here del:yered may be for the main verify'd by what 
the Reader will meer with in the (following) Xth, Experiment, 
thovgh Thar be na lt which the Author meant. 
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| And therefore, without here examining our 
Atomiſts explication of this Metamorphoſis, 
we will give him leave for a while to ſuppoſe 
the Trani{mutarion it ſelſro be real, and there- 
upon to conſider whether the Hiſtorical part 
of it do not much disfavour ſome of the 
chiet Dodrines of the Chymiſts and a funda- 
mental one of Helmonts, For if the pureſt water 
may be turn'd into Earth, it will not be eafie ro 
make it improbable,that the other Ingredients of 
mixt Bodies, which the Chymiſts call their Hy- 
poſtatical principles, are capable of being tran(- 
muted into one another, which would overthrow 
one of the main foundations of their whole Phi- 
loſophy; and beſides, it out of the ſimpleſt 
water it ſelf a moderate fire can produce a large 
proportion of Earth, that was not formerly pre- 
exiſtent in it, how ſhall we be ſure, that in a}l the 
Analyſes which the fire makes of mixt bodies, 
the fubſtances thereby exhibiced are obtain'd 
by Separation onely, without any Tran(mutati- 
on? As for Helmont tis well enough known, that 
he makes Water to be the Material principle 
of all bodies here below, which he would have 
to beeither water it ſelf, or but water diſgui{'d 
by thoſe Forms , which the Seeds of rhings 
have given it, I will not here examine whe- 
ther this opinion, it he had reſtrain'd it to Anis 
mals and Vegetables , might not with ſome 
reſtrition and limitations be kept from appea- 
T 4 ring 
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ring abſurd, fince my Eleutherizs hath (though 
without abſolutely adopting it) elſewhere plea- 
ded for its not being ſo: extravagant, as It hath 

been thought, | 
But whereas Helmont's grand argument 
from Experience is grounded on this , that the 
Alkaheſt doth, as he affirms , by being dige- 
ſted with and diſtill'd from other tangible.Bo- 
dies, reduce them all at laſt into a Liquor no 
. way differing from Rain-water , though we 
ſhould grant the matter of ta&, yet the Expe- 
riment of our Powder will warrant me to que- 
ſtion their Ratiocination, For if all mix'd Bo- 
dies be therefore concluded to be materially 
from water, becauſe they are by the operation 
of the fire and a Menſtruum, after having paſſ*d 
through divers previous changes , reducd at 
length into infipid water, by the ſame way of 
arguing (and with greater cogency ) I might 
conclude, that all thoſe Bodtes are materially bur 
ciſguiſ'd Earth, fince without intervention of 
a Seminal principle, (for Helmont will not allow 
that title to Fire, which he tiles the Artificial 
dearh of Things) Water it ſelf may be turn'd in- 
to Earth. Indeed if that acute Chymiſt were 
now alive, and had ſuch an immortal Liquor, as 
he deſcribes his CA!k4heft to be, I would gladly 
put him upon trying whether that Menſtruum 
would reduce our white Earth into Water. But 
there being no more probability of that, then 
; that 


that ſuch reproduc'd water, being juſt what it was 
before, might be turn'd into Earth again; ic 
may be probably ſaid, thar fince rheſe Bodies 
are mutually convertible into one another, (and 
3s to the verſion of water into Earth, by a ſee- 
mingly {light operation) they are not either of 
them 10generable and incorruptible Elements, 
much lefle the ſole matter of all cangible bodies, 
bur onely two of the primordial and of the moſt 
obvious Schematiſms of that which is indeed the 
univerſal matter, which as it comes to have its 
minute particles affociated after this or that man- 
ner, may, by 2 change of their texture and mo- 
tion, conſtitute with the ſame Corpuſcles ſome- 
times Water and ſometimes Earth. | 
But (Pyrophilus ) to leave theſe reflexions, 
to return to the bold conjectures that they are 
grounded on; though if I had leiſure and in- 
dulgence enough, I could, I confefſe, add 
many things in fayour of ſome of thoſe 
Thoughts:* yet I would nothave you won- 
der, that whilſt I was mentioning che many par- 
ticulars that ſeem to evince the change of water 
into Earth, I ſhould let fall ſome words that 
intimate a diffidence about ic. For ro dif. 
guiſe nothing unto you, I muſt confeſſe, that ha- 
ving in ſpight of an unuſual care unluckily loſt a 


_m—_—_— 


On — 


*. Of the poſlible wayes of curning Liquors into conſiſtent Bodies, 
by bending, breaking, twiſting, and by orherwiſe changing th= 
Texture of the Liquor, ſe: more particuiarly the Hiſtory of Flutdi= 
ty and Firmnefſe, publiſh'd by the Author, 


whole 
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whole paper of the Powder I had made my ſelf, 
and having unexpectedly been oblig*'d to remove 
from my Farnaces, before I had made half the 
tryals Tjudg'd requifite in ſo nice acaſe, I have 
not yet laid aſide all my ſcruples, 

For 1, I would gladly know, whether the 
untranſmuted Rain water, by the depoſition 
of ſo much Terreſtrial Matter, were grown ligh- 
ter #» ſpecie then before, or ſharp in taſt: Next 
I would be throughly ſatisfied, (which I confeſs 
I am not yet,notwithſtanding all that the follows- 
ers of Angelus Sala have confidently enough 
written) whether and how far infipid Liquors 
(as Rain water is) may or may not work . as 
Menſtruums upon ſtones or Earthy bodies: not 
to queſtion whether che particles of Rain-water 
may not by their mutual attrition or ſome other 
ation upon one another be reduc'd into ſhapes 
and fizes fit to compoſe ſuch a menſtruum as 
the Liquor was not before; as in diverſe plants, 
that ſeem'd to be nouriſh'd onely with water, 
the Sap is endow'd with a ſharp taſt and great 
penetrancy and aRivity of parts, | 

2, Itwere alſo fic to know whether the glaſs 
Body, wherein all the Diſtillations are made, 
dolooſe of its weight any thing neer ſo much 
as the obtained powder amounts to over and 
above the decrement of weight, which may be 
imputed to the ation of the heat upon the ſube' 
ſtance of the Glaſle, in caſe it appear by another 


Glaſle, kept empty in an equal heat, and for the 
| | {ame 


ſame time, that the Glaſſe looſes by ſuch Ope- 

rations -any thing worth reckoning. And it / 
were alſo not impertinent to try, whether the 
Gravity of the obtain'd Powder be the ſ3me ix 
ſpecie with that of the Glaſſe, wherein the Diſtil- 
lations were made: (for that it differ'd but about 
4 fifth part from the weight ot Chryſtalline 
Glaſſe I lately mention'd.) Which ſcruple and 
ſome of the former I might haveprevented, ifI 
had had convenient Meralline Veſlels, where- 
in to make the Diſtillations inſtead of Glaſſe 
ONES. 

3, I could wiſh likewiſe that it were more 
demonſtrably determin'd , what is on all hands 
taken for granted , (as it appears indeed highly 
probable ) that diſtill'd Rain Warer is a per- 
fetly Homogeneous Body, which if it be nor, 
divers ſuſpicions might be ſuggeſted about its 
Tranſmutationinto Earth , and if it be, "twill 
be as a very ſtrange thing, ſoa matter of very 
great difficulty to conceive, how a perfectly and 
exquiſitely Homogeneous Matter ſhould, with- 
out any Addition or any Seminal and Plaſtick 
Principle , be brought to afford great ſtore of a 
Matter of much more Specifick Gravity then it 
ſelf, fince we ſee, that no Aggregate we can 
make of Bodies but equiponderant 7» ſpecie with 
water doth by vertue of their Convention 
grow ſpecifically heavier then it. 

4. Having had the Curioſity to try, whether 


. Corroſive Liquors would work upon our white 
; Powder, 
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Powder, I found, that not onely good Oyl of 
Vitriol would corrode it, but ſtrong and de- 
flegm'd Spirit of Salt did readily work upon 
part of it, and that. without the afliſtance of hear, 
thoug h not without hiſſing and exciting great 
ſtoreof bubbles, as I have known ſuch Menſtru- 
umsdo, when put upon Lapis Stellars or 0fit- 
fragus or ſome ſuch ſoft Stone ; as if that ſo 
much defecared Rain-Warer, afuated by hear, 
had reſolv'd ſome of the looſer Corpuſcles of 
the Sand or Stone, that together with ſome 
Salts compoſe common Glaſle, as I have ob- 
ſery'd in ſome Petritying Water , that {ome of 
the Bodies I crook up, and which were preſum'd 
to be petrify'd, were but cruſted over with 
Stone, that ſeem'd generated but by the ſucceſ- 
ſive appoſitionof Stony Particles, that Iying in- 
viſibly mingled with the ranning Water ſtuck 
in their paſſage to the conveniently diſpos'd 
Bodies that lay inthe Streams way. Bur: yet I 
muſt not omit, that whenll ſuffer'd this Mixture 
to ſettle , as much of the Powder, as ſeem'd to 
bea very great part of it, remain'd in the lower 
part of the Liquor, as if that had rather fretted 
then diflolv'd it, and that not becauſe the Men- 
ſtruum was overcharg'd or glutted, as I found 
by putting in afterwards ſeveral freſh parcels of 
Powder, which it readily fell upon, not without 
noiſe and froth. Nor muſt I forget,that ſome- 
_ times I have excited ſuch an Ebullicion , by 
powriog the ſame Liquors upon the Earthy 
| part 
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part of V/ood-aſhes, ſeveral times waſh'd in 
boyling watery (though, I confeſſe,I afterwards 
ſomewhat ſuſpeRted there might remain ſome 
little adhering Alkaly , which might occaſion 
thoſe Bubbles, notwithſtanding thar both I and 
another , whom I alſo invited to taſte it, took 
the Earth to be quite Saltlefſe.) I might (9- 
7ophilas) adde, that ſometimes alſo me thoughr 
I found this Powder ( which yer likewiſe ſome- 
times hapned to me with the lately mention'd 
Earth of Wood-aſhes ) ſomewhar gritty be- 
tween my Teeth , and ſubjoin divers other par- 
ticulars , if it were not too tedious to mention 
to You all the doubts and confiderations that 
have occurr'd to me about the recited Change of 
Water into Earth : which yet are not ſuch as 
ought to hinder me from giving You the Hiſto- 
rical account I have ſet down, fince to ſome of 
my Scruples I could here give plaufible Ans 
ſwers, but that I cannot do it in few words, 
And if any part of our whice Powder prove to 
be true Earrh , no body perhaps yet knowes to 
what the Experiment may lead ſagacious Men: 
and whether in a ſtrict ſenſe ir be true Earth or 
no, yet the Phenomena, that are exhibited in 
the prodution of it , are ſufficient to give this 
ninth Experiment a place among the others 
( of the fame Decad) with which *tis aſſociated. 
For ſince out of a ſubſtance that is univerſal- 
ly acknowledg'd to be Elementary and Ho- 
mogeneous , and which maniteſtly is fluid; 

FN cranſparear, 
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tranſparent ,, much lighter 5 ſpecie then Earth, 
moiſt and fugitive, there is artificially generated 
or obtain'd a Subſtance conſiſtent, white, and 
conſequently opacous , comparatively ponde- 
- rous, dry, and not atall fugitive ; the Alcerati- 
onis ſo great and effected in ſo ſimple a way, 
that it cannot but afford us a confiderable In- 
ſtance of whar the varied Texture of the minute 
parts may perform in a Matter confeſſedly fimi- 
Jar. And if frequently diſtill'd Rain Water 
ſhould not be allow'd Homogeneous , our Ex- 
periment will ar leaſt: ſhew us, better then 
perhaps any hath yet done, how little we 
are bound to believe what the Chymiſts and 
others tell us, when they pretend manifeſtly to 
exhibit to us Homogeneous Principles,and Ele « 
. mentary Bodies,and how difficult ir is to be cer- 
tain when a Bodyis abſolutely irreſoluble into 
ſpecifically differing ſubſtances, and conſequent- 
Iy what is the determinate number of the per- 
fetly ſimple Ingredients of Bodies : (ſuppo- 
fing that ſuch chere are.) Though I muſt con- 
feiſe, that my onely aime is not to Relate what 

hath been done, but to Procure the proſecuti- 

onof it. For if the obtain'd Subſtance be, by 

the Rain Water, difſoly'd out of the Glaſle , 

this will both prove a noble and ſurprizing In- 

ſtance of what may be done by inſipid Men- 

ſtruumszeven upon Bodies that are juſtly recko- 

ned among thecompatteſt and moſt indiflolu- 


ble that we know of, and may afford us many 
| other 
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other conſiderable hints, that have been pare] 
intimated already : and if on the other fide, this 
Powder, whether it be true Elementary Earth 
or not, be found to be really produc'd out of the 
Water it ſelf, it may prove a eHagnale in Na- 
cure,and of greater conſequence then will be pre- 
ſently foreſeen, and may make the Alchymiſts 
hopes of turning other Metals into. Gold ap- 
pear eſſe wild, fince'thar by Experimentally 
evincing, that two ſuch difficult Qualities to be 
introduc'd into a Body , as conſiderable degrees 
of Fixity and Weight, (whoſe requiliteneſle to 
the making of Gold are two of the Principal 
things, that have kepr me from eaſily expeing 
20 find the Attempts of Alchymiſts ſuccefleful ) 
may, without the mixcare of a Homogeneous 
Matter be generatedia it, by varying the Tex- 
ture of its parts. 

I will not now adventure to adde any thing 
of what I have been attempting about the tranſe 
muting (without additaments) of pure Alkali- 
zate Salts into Earth, becanſe I do not yet 
know , whether the Tryals will anſwer my 
Hopes: (for I do not yet call them my Expecta» 
tions,) But upon this ſubject of Tranſmurati- 
ons, I could, if it did not properly belong to 
another Treatiſe, tell you ſomething about the 
changes, that may be wrought upon highly re- 
Rify*d Spirit of Wine, which would perchance 
make You think of other things of the like kind 
lefle infeaſible. For whereas 'cisa known _ 
that 
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that that ſpirituous Liquor being kindled, (and 

that, if you pleaſe, by other Spirit of Wine 
aually fir'd) will , for ought appears, bura all 
away, that Is, be torally turn'd into flame it I 
durſt rely in ſo important a caſe on a couple of 
Tryals, whilſt I hope for an Opportunity of 
making farther ones, I would tell You, that by 
a way unthought on (that I know of) by any 
Body, I have without any addition obtain'd from 
ſuch Spirit of Wine, as being kindled in a 
Spoon would flame all away , without leaving 
the leaſt drop behind ir , a confiderable quantircy 
of downright incombuſtible Flegm. And by 
another way(mention'd indeed by Helmont, but 
not taught to almoſt any of his Readers) ſome 
Ingenious Perſons, that you know and eſteem, 
working by my directions; (but without know- 
ing what each other was doing)did both of them 
reduce conſiderable quantities of bigh reQity'd 
Spirit of Wine (that would before have burac all 
away) into a Liquor, that was for the moſt part 
flegm,as I was inform'd as well by my owa taſte, 
as by the TryalsT order'd to be made: (being 
forc'd my felt ro be moſt commonly abſent.) 
From which change of the greateſt part of that 
at firſt liquid Spirit into Flegm, it ſeems dedu- 
Cible , that the ſame portion of Matter , which 
by being kindled, may be turn'd all into Fire, 
may be,by another way of handling, turn'd into 
Flegm or Water , and this without the addition 
of any thing, and without being wrought von 
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by any viſible body, bur one fo extremely dry 
as duely. prepar'd falr of Tartar; and thar ir ſelf is 
not ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to the obtaining 
of phlegm out of totally inflaimable ſpiric of 
Wine, but that, as I was ſaying, I did by another 
way obtain that dull liquor without imploying 
the Salt or any other viſible body whatſoever, 
But I make aſcruple to entertain you any longer 
with extravagancies of this nature, and yet if I 
were ſure . you would contain your ſmiles, I 
would adde for concluſion, that if I had had time 
and opportunity to furniſh my ſelf with any 
quantity of that water, I hadit inmy thoughts 
to try whether that would have afforded me ſuch 
a terreſtrial ſubſtance as Rain-water had done, 
and thereby have undergone a new and further. 
CHMetamorphoſis, 


The X. Experiment; 


T Here is one Experiment more, two of the 
Chief Phenomena of which belong to ano< 

ther Diſcourſe, (where I particularly mention 
them) and yet I ſhall conclude this lictle Trea- 
tiſe with the recitation of the Experiment it ſelf, 
not onely becauſe diyers of the Phenomend do 
eminently belong to our preſent ſubject, bur be- 
cauſe I have ſcarce met with any Experiments 
more ſuitable to the deſign I have of ſhew- 
ing, before I conclude this Diſcourſe , what 
great and ſudden productions and deſtrudtions of 
+ qualities 


” 
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Qualities may be effected by the compoſition of 
the i{malleſt number of ingredients even among 
liquors themſelves, and ſuch too as are believ'd 
ro be both of them ſimple and homogeneous 
and incapable of putrefaion, that ſo it may ap- 
pear what notable alterations of Qualities even 
ſeemingly ſlight and eafie mixtures can per= 
form among bodies, both of them fluid, as well 
as 2among thoſe that were either both of them 
ſtable, or one of them ſtable and the other confte, 
ſtent. 

Take then of good oyl of Vitriol and of ſpirit. 
of Wine, that will burn all away, equall parts, 
not inguantity but in weight; put them toge- 
ther by little and little,and having plac'dthe mix. 
ture in a-Bolt-head or Glaſs-egg with a long 
neck, and carefully ſtop'd it with a Cork and 
hard wax, ſetthe veſſel ina moderate heat to di- 
geſt for a competent while, (two or three weeks 
may do well) then pour out the mixture into a 
tall, Glaſs Cucurbite,to which-late ona Head and 
a Receiver with extraordigary. care, to Prevent 
the avolation of the ſpirits, which will be. very 
ſabtle: then with a very gentle. fireabſtraR the 
{pirit of Wine,thzt will firſt aſcend;and whenthe; 
(tops begin to come over ſowiiſh, ſhift the Re- 
cciver,and continue the Diſtillation with great 
care that the matter boyl not over,and when yout 
judge that about halfrhe acidliquor is come 0- 
ver, it will not beamiſs,though it benot peceſ- 
{ary,to change the Receiver once more; but _ 
ther 
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ther yoit do this or no, your Diſtillation muſt 
be continued, increafing the fire cowards th lat» 
ter end, till you have brought over all you can, 
and what remains in the bottom of the Cucar- 
bite muſt be pur into a Glaſſe well ſtopp'd to 

keep it from the air. <a 

NB, rt. Thar co the produQion of moſt if 
not of all the Phenomena of this Experiment, ic 
isnot abfolutely neceſſary that fo long a Dige- 
ſtion (not ro ſay, not any) be premiſ'd; though 
if the time above preſcrib'd be allow'd, the Ex- 
periment will ſucceed the better. 

2, Thar, remember, I have ſometimes made 
uſe of oyl of Sulphur per Campanam(as they call 
it)in ſtead of oyl of Vitriol, to produce the recia 
- ted Phenomena, and though the attempt ſuccee- 
_ ded nor ill as ro divers particulars, yet I after- 
wards choſe rather to employ oyl of Vitriol; 
both becauſeir did in ſome points better anſwer 
my expectation then the other liquor, and be- 
caufe I would not give occaſion to ſaſpe&, that 
the Odours, hereafrer to be mention'd as Phe- 
nomene of our Experiment, were due to the 
cemmon Sulphur, whence the unQuous liquor 
made per Campaenam was obrain'd, as fuch, and 
. did no way proceed fromthe acid Vicriolate alt, 
which chat oyl (as tis improperly call'd) doth 
abound with. | 

3- ThatT had likewiſe the curioſity to digeſt 
oyl of Vitriol with Spaniſh wine in ſtead of ſpiric 
of Wine, by which means Lobtain'd an odd _ 

| V 2 an 
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ind reſidence, and ſome other Phenomena, which 
I content my felt to have in this place given hint 


of, inregard that Wine being aliquor of a much 


lefle ſimple nature thea its- ſpirit, the Phenome- 
#a,afforded me by this, are much fitter for my 
preſent purpoſe. 

4+ Thar great care muſt be had in regulating 
the fire, when once a good part of the acid ſpirit 
mention'd in the proceſle is come over. For it the 
Fire be not increaſ'd, the reſt will ſcarce aſcend, 
and it it be increaſ'd but a lirtle too much, the 
matter will be more apt,then one would ſuſpec, 
to {well exceedingly in the Cucurbire, and per- 
haps run over into the Receiver, and ſpoile what 
it finds there, as it hath more thence once hap- 
ned to me, when I was fain to commit the ma- 


nagement of the fire to others. 


Now the oyl of Vitriol and che ſpirit of Wine 
being both of them diſtill'd Liquors, and the lar- 
ter of them ſeveral times rediſtill'd, and one of 
them being drawn from ſo ſimple and familiar a 
ſubſtance as Wine, and the other from a Con- 
crete not more compounded then what Nature 
her ſelt (which, as Ielſewere ſhew, can without 
the help of Art produce Vitriol) doth divers 
times preſentus with; theſe Liquors, I ſay, being 
both of them diſti]'d,and conſequently volatile, 
one would expect that by diſtilling them they. 


| thould be brought over united, as I have tryed 


that the ſpirit of Wine and of Nitre or alſo of 
common Salt may bez and as the ſpirics of difte- 
ring 
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Ting Vegetables are wont to be; or that at leaſt 
the Diſtillation ſhould nor much alter them from 
what it found them, atter they had been well 
mingled together, But this notwithſtanding,theſe 
two Liquors being of yery odd Textures in refe- 
renceto each other, theic conjunftion and diſtilla» 
tion will make them exhibit divers conſiderable 
and perhaps ſurprizing Phenomena, 
- For firſt, whereas ſpirit of Wine has no great 
ſent,nor no good one,and moderately deflegm'd 
oyl of Vitriol:is'wont ro be inodorous; the ſpt- 
rit chat fiſt comes over from our mixture hath 
a ſent not onely yery differing from ſpirit of 
Wine, but from all chings elſe that I remember 
I ever ſmelt, And as this new odour doth ro 
almoſt all thoſe, whoſe opinions 1:have asked 
about it, ſeem very fragrant and pleaſant, ſol 
haye ſometimes had it ſo exceeding ſubtle, that 
in ſpight of the care that was taken to lute ths 
Glaſſes exatly together, it would perfume the 
neighbouring parts of the Laboratory, and 
would not afterwards be kept in by acloſe cork, 
cover'd with two or three ſeveral bladders, bur 
ſmell ſtrongly at ſome diſtance from the Viol 
wherein it was put. I did not think it unlikely, 
that ſo noble and piercing a Liquor might be of 
no mean efficacy in Phyſick,and though I miſs'd 
of receiving an account of its effects from ſome 
ingenious Phyſicians, into whoſe hands I put ir 
to have tryals made of it, yer I cannot diſpair of 
finding it a conſiderable Medicine, when I re- 
Y 3 member, 
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meinber, partly what hath been done by ſome 
acquaintances of mine with bare phlegm of Vi- 
triol, upon the account (as is ſuppoſ'd) of that 


lictle Sulphar of Vitriol, that, though but ſpa- 


ringly, doth enrich that Liquors and partly, 
what the Maſters of Chymical CArcena tell us 
of the wonderful vertues of the Volatile Sulphur 
of Vitriol, and what Thave obſerv'd my ſeif,that 
may invite me to have a good opinion of Res 
medcies of that nature. Di ; 3413 
2, Burt to ſhew how much the Odours of 
bodies depend upon their Texture, I ſhall now 


adde, thar after this volatile and odoriferous ſpl» | 


rit is come over,and has been follow'd by an acid 
ſpirit, it will uſually cowards the latter end of 
the Diſtillation be ſucceeded by a Liquor, that 
is not onely not fragrant, bur ſtinks ſo ſtrongly 
of Brimſtone, that I have ſometimes known it 
almoſt cake away the breath (as they ſpeak) of 
thoſe, who, when I had the Receiver newly ta- 
ken off in my hand, did (either becauſe to make 
ſport I gave them no warning, or becauſe they 
would not take it, as thinking what 1 told them 
impoſſible) jtoo boldly adventure their noſes in 

the tryal. | | g 
3+ There is in this operation produc'd 4 
Liquor, that will not mingle eicher with the fra- 
grant or with the fetid ſpirit bitherto deſcrib'd , 
but is very differing from both of them, and is 
ſo very pleaſant, ſubtle, and Aromatical,that it 
1 go lefle differing as well from ſpirit of Wine 
as 


4 
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a5 oyl of Vitriol. Butof this Liquor T give a 
further account in a more convenient place, 

4. When the diſtillation is carriedon farenough, 
you will find at the bottom, that the two above 
mention d diaphanous ſpirits (for oyl of Vitriol 
15 indeed rather a ſaline ſpirit then an oyl) have 
produc'd a pretty quantity of a ſubſtance, not 
—_—- very opacous, but black almoſt like Picch 
Or JEL. F | | 

- 5- Andthis fubſtance, thongh produc'd by 
two Bodies that were not-onely fluid but di- 
ſRill'd, will not alone be confiſtear, but (if the 
Diſtillation have been urg'd far enough) brittle. 
© 6, _ And though ſpirit of Wine be reputed 
the molt inflammable, and oyl of Virriol the 
moſt corroſive liquor that is known, yet I could 
not find, that this black ſubſtance would eafily 
if at all be brought, I ſay not ts flame, but co 
burn; nor that it had any diſcernible taſt, though 
both the Liquors from whoſe mixture it was 
obtain, have exceeding ſtrohg and pungeht 
afts; pages Aro, oromns..Þ =, 

' F, Amid whereas both oyl of Vitriol and 
ſpirit of Wine will each of theni niore readily 
then moſt Liquors that are yet known, mingle 
with common water, and diffuſe it (elf cherein, I 
dbſerv'd, that this picchy maſs, if the Diſtillati- 
Dnhad been continued till it was perfeRtly dry, 
would not, that I could perceive, diffolve in 
Common water for very many 'hours, and, if I 
much mifremember not, for ſome dayes. 

Po ent” Tone ane On 8. And 
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8. And laſtly, whereas the oyl of Vitriol 
and the ſpirit of Wine were both of them di- 
Rill'd Liquors, and one of them exceeding vo- 
latile and fugitive yer the black maſs prodyc'd 
by them was ſo far fix'd, that I could not: make 
It riſe by a conſiderably ſtrong-and: laſting fire, 
that would have raiſ'd a much more fluggiſh bo+ 
dy then the heavieſt of thoſe that concurr'd tg 
Produce it. Lo Thoda 
. The remaining particulars that T have obſerv'd 
in this Experiment belong to another Treatiſe, 
and therefore ] ſhall forbear to mention them in 
this: nor {hall I at preſent adde any new Phener 
menato thoſe I bave already recited; thoſe freſh- 
ly mention'd Experiments, and thoſe that pres 
ceededit being,even without the aſſiſtance of the 
four Obſervations I have delivered before them, 


ſuſicient to manifeſt the truth/I have been en? 


deayouring te make out. . For- in the. Experi- 
ments we are ſpeaking of, it cannot well:be-pre- 
zended, or at leaſt not well prov/d, that any ſub; 
ſtantial Forms are the cauſes of the effects I haye 
recited. For in moſt of the (above mention'd) 
caſes, beſides that .in the bodies we imploy'ds 
the ſeminal virenes, if they had apy:before, may 
be ſuppoſ'd ro have, been deltrgy/d by the fire, 
they were ſuch, as thoſe Targne with would: ac; 
count to be faFitious bodies, , artificially prox. 
ducd by Chymical. operatiqns,.;, And. tis nat 
more manifeſt, that in the produRon. of theſg 
effects here intervenes a Local- motion and 

| os change 
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change of Texture by theſe Operations, then 
'tis inevident and precarious, that they are the 
EffteRts of ſuch things, as the Schools fancy Sub- 
ſtantial Forms to be: fince 'tis in theſe new 
Experiments , by the Addition of ſome new 
particles of Matter, or the Receſs or Expulſion 
of ſome przexiſtent ones, or,which is the moſt 
frequent way , by the Tranſpofition of Minute 
parts , yet without quite excluding the other 
two , that no more $skilful a Chymiſt then I 
have been able to produce by Art a not incon- 
fiderable number of ſuch changes of Qualities , 
that more notable ones are not ordinarily pre- 
ſented us by Nature, where ſhe is preſumed to 
work by the help of Subſtantial Forms : I ſee 
not why it may not be thought probable, thar 
the ſame Catholick and fertile Principles, Mo- 
zion, Bulk, Shape , and Texture of the Minute 
parts of Matter, may , under the Guidance of 
Nature, (whoſe Laws the modern Peripatericks 
acknowledge to be eſftabliſh'd by the all-wiſe 
God ) ſuffice likewiſe to produce thoſe other 


| Qualities of Natural Bodies, of which we have 


not given particular Inſtances, 
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' CONSIDERATIONS. 
_ ABOUT | 


SuBoRDINats Formes, 


As they are wont to be maintain'd _ 
by divers Learned Modernes. 


He generality of vulgar Philoſophers 

have. for many ages ſo handled. the 

> godrine of Formes as if they ſuſpected 

not that more then one forme could belong tos 
Natural Body « But ſome later writers, eſpeci- 
ally the learned Senzertws, and, if you will believe 
him, the famous Peripatetick Zabarel himſelfe 
have endeavour'd to introduce an Hypotheſis, 
which teacties chat in Animals and Plants, be- 
fides the Specifick Form, as Sennertms calls-ir, 
which alone is wont to be taken notice of, there 


- may reſide in thoſe Body and eſpecially in ſome 


determinate parts of them, certain other Formes 
Proper to thoſe parts , bur nevertheleſſeſo ſab- 
j}Red to the predominant Miſtreſſe Forme, if I 
may ſo call it, that they deſerve the Title but of 
ſubordinate Forms, and during the reigne of 
the Specifick Form, are ſubſervieat to it, but " 

os - 
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the capacity (as it were) of matters yet ſo that 
when the Specifick Forme comes to be aboliſh'd 
or depoſ'd, theſe ſubordinate Forms may come 
to ſet up for them(eIves,and in reference to thoſe 
parts of matter they belong to, exerciſe the fun- 
Rions of Specifick Form's : as in .a dog or a 
Horſe beſides the ſenſitive Soul which is the 
Specifick Forme of the whole Beaſt, the fleſh 
and Blood and Bones have their -diſtia&t Forms, 
which appertaine to them as they are ſuch Bo- 
dy's though they are ruld and imploy'd by the 

. Soul, butas the matter which ſhe animares and 

' Informes, and when by death the ſenfitive Soul 
or Specifick Forme is depoſ'd or aboliſh'd the 
Body is not preſently reſolv'd into the fonre 

Elements, much lefle reduc'd into the firſt mat- 

ter, but thoſe ſubordinate Forms. doe ſtill keep 

the fleſh,flzſh; and the Bone, Bone; the one for 
alittle,and the other for a much longer time. 

To make out'this dodrine, He ingeniouſly ur- 
ges the Specifick Vertues obſervable in gather'd 


Plants, aad particularly the purgative faculty of | 


Rhubarb, Senna,. and other Cathartick Vegeta- 
bles.” And though, as to this noble ſort of Ex- 
amples afforded him by the ſpecifick proper- 
ty's they are endow'd: with, when they are de- 
priv'd of the life they injoy'd as Plants, it may 
not be. pretended by the obſtinate ,' that , for 
ought has been yet try'd, Rhubarb, Senna, &c. 
are not purgative whilſt they are living Plants, 
and ſo whea they are dead donot ſo much re- 

tain 
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taine as acquire that ſpecifick Vertues as wine 
obtains divers medicable Vertues(as that of coo- 
ling, cifloliving Coral, Pearle, &c. ) when (by 
ſome alteration imperceptible co fight) looſing 
its predominant Forme it turnes to Vineger, 
which it had not beforez yet 'twere not difficulr 
to propoſe Experiments: that would determine 
this Scruple if it were thought important e- 
nough. And Iſhall adde, that 'tis evident that 
Damask-roſes, for inſtance, which are purgative, 
retaine for a conſiderable time the ſame colour, 
and fragrant odour &#c. when they are gather'd, 
and conſequently acknowledg'd to be depriv'd of 
lite,as when they grew upon the Tree, 

This doctrine of Subordinate Formes has bin 
ſo well enterrain'd, and ſauppoſd to be of ſuch 


| importance, and (which nearly concerns the paſt 


diſcourſe) to afford ſuch countenance to Sab- 
ſtantial Formes , that the nature of our preſent 


diſcourſe forbids me to leave it alcogether un- 


touch'd, and the rather becauſe I have not found - 


| 7 it ſo much as taken notice of by the Corpuſcu- 
 larian Philoſophers. Bur as (on the one hand) 


this conſideration invites me to offer ſome thing 
abour this matter, ſo, (on the other ſide ) joy- 
ning with the difficulty and abſtruſeneſſe of the 
ſubjeR, it would deterre a bolder writer then I 
topretend to give a full and ſatisfaory account 
of ſo perplext and abſtruſe amatter, And theres . 
fore 1 ſhall think my attempt may be exculable 
Lif not acceptable) jf I canar preſent ſhow chat 
E TE Subordinate, 
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Subordinate Forms mey be intelligibly explicated 
ina general way according to the Corpuſculari- 
an Principles,” or are at leaft yery reconcileable 
thereunto. Andin regard that,as I juſt now in- 
timated, the Patrons of theſe ſubjugated Forms 
aſſert ſubſtantial ones , and proceed upon other 
Notions that we do not admit, I muſt venture 
to explicate this matter in a way very differing 
from theirs. And it will not be amiſfle to begin 
my difcourſe with laying downe ſome obſervati- 
ons which may ſerve perth to adde ſome things 
unmention'd to thoſe that are mention'd by Sex- 
pcrins,or Z abarel towards clearing up the Noti- 
on and Nature of Subordinate Forms {a ſubjeR 
not obvious, nor eaſy to be made plaine) and 
partly to make way for the carrying on the ſub- 
ſequent part of the difcourſe without thoſe 
excurſions that would elſe too much inter- 
rupt it- 

Firſt then we may conſider that, according to 
what I have formerly diſcourfd, the name Forms 
isaTechnical word or terme of Art,whoſe ſigni= 
fication,as I there allo noted, is not ſo well de- 
fin'd as is preſum'd,and were to be wiſh'd.. Bur 
wichout much injury to the more obvious and 
nſual Notion of it,we may obſerve that 'tis com= 
monly ſome 9xe conſiderable thing, (or at moſt, 


fome few things ) ſuch, for che moſt parr, as | 


ſome conſpicuous Phenomenon that is exhibited, 


or ſome peculiar Oper ation that is perform'd by Þ 
it,or ſome particular uſe,to which it 15 applicable, | 


upon | 
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apod whoſe account this or that Form is attris 
bured to this or that natural Body , and only 
upon the receſle or abolition of which it is aid 
to looſe its Forme , or if you pleaſe , Denomina- 
7408, 

Secondly I confider that the Bodie whoſe 
being or not being endow'd with ſubordinate 
Forms is contended for, are generally either Ve- 
getables, or Animals, or Bodies belonging ta 
them, and conſequently theſe Bodies being of a 
very compounded Nature conſiſt of parts whe» 
ther Organical or not , thatare notall of them. 
of the ſame Nature, which I take to be true,nor 
onely of thoſe parts that are unanimouſly taken 
to be Organical , but of many of thoſe that are 
reputed Similar , becauſe as to ſence they are ſo. 
This is evident in Bones , which thongh be- 
liev'd ro have as good a right as any to the Ti- 
tle of Similar parts, do yet by diſtillation afford 
Sale. Oyle,Flegme,Spirit,and Aſhes. And Vis 
trio], though Similar as to ſenſe, may be (as we © 
formerly noted, ) Artificially produc'd by uni- 
ting the Metalline particles of Iron or Copper 
with the ſaline Corpuſcles of diſtill'd Salt or 
Nitre, Which 1nſtance I the lefle (cruple to 
make uſe of, becauſe that though the Patrons of 


} Subordinate Forms feem to have aſſerted them 


| to give ſome account of what happens in Vege- 
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tablcs and Animals, when the ultimate Form is 
aboliſht or expeld, yet for my ownpart I ſee nor 
why we may not. alſo attribute —__ 
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Forms tvidivets'/Tnanimite:Bodyes? To ittas: 
RKjace' this matter';' I will borrow an Example 
front Rhubarb, (for chis drugge as tis ſould inthe: 
Shops'is an inanimate Body ) wherein the pur- 
gative faculty is affirm'd to proceed from a Snb-. 


fimtial Form, wHich Virtoe, whilſt che Rhubarb 


grew in the groutid,did,as they teach us, proceed 
from the Specifick Form: For it from the ſame 


Rhubarb we'do by a'convenient Menſtruum ex» 
ga& rogether. with the finer parts of the Body 
all the purgative Vercue, (which, as Sennerizs 
himſelf reaches, may very well be done) I fee 
notwhy according to his grounds, the 7emaining 
Rhabarb , which will retain divers of its former 
Qualities, if nor-diſcloſe ſome new ones, ought 
not to have a peculiar Form diſtinct from rhat 
which He and the Schools call Forma miſtionis 
aſſigned to it, to which thoſe qualities may be 
attributed, and which conſequently may be 
look'd upon as a ſubordinate Form in reference 
ro that which the Intire though Inanimate Rhus 
barb had before, But whatever become of this 
Inſtance, there are other Body's wherein 1 ſee not 
why according to his grounds a Subordinate 
Form may not beallow'd, For in an Olive or an 
Almond {for example) though when it is ga- 
ther'd ir ceaſes to be animated by the vegetative 
ſoul of the Tree, yet it retains the ſame ſhape, 
colour, &c. that it had before it was gather'd, 
(which ic retains upon the account of the ſubor- 


dinate Form thar belong'd toit as ſuch a fruit) | 
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by vertue of which Fotm it may be preſerved 
ſound during a whole year, or perhaps much lon 
ger; (0 whea by barely cruſhing the pulp of the 
Olive between your fingers you may immedi- 
ately ſqueeze our Oyle, which conteſſedly was 
preexiſtent there (the preſſure onely affociating 
ſo many parts as to make them viſtble)and which 
is a peculiar liquor endow'd with noble qualities, 
and capable of preſerving ir ſelf divers years : I 
ſee nor, (I ſay) why the Form of this Oyle, from 
whence its qualities muſt beſayd to flow, may 
not be look'd upon as having been, whilſt the 11> 
quor made a part of the Olive, a fabordinate 
Form to that of the intire fruit, whoſe remaining 
part having alſo its own peculiar qualities, and 
that ſuch, whereby, for inſtance,an Olive that has 
loſt ics Oyle much differs from an Almond that 
has loſt it's alſo, may for ought I ſee deſerve to 
have adiſtin& ſubordinate Form aſcrib'd unto it, 
But to make this out the better, I ſhall here adde 
a couple of examples that perhaps will ſeem 
clear enough; The oze is Sulphur Vive, where- 
in (to ſpeak according to Chymical Notions) 
Nature has united under one Form two Bodies 


| of very differing kinds,the one readily inflamma- 


ble,and the other a great refiſter of Fire; and yet. 
theſe two are- caſily ſeparable as may appear by 
the known Chymical practice of kindling Sul- 
phur under a Glafle bell. For the oleaginous 
part (as the Combuſtible is ſuppos'd) manifeſt» 


 -ly burns away with a a flame, and the Saline 


Corpuſlcies 
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Corpuſcles meeting with the moiſt yapours,that 
are commonly interſperſ'd in the Aire, are con- 
genſ'd againſt thaſides of the Glaſle into a higly 
ſharp & corroſive Menſtruum;)which may ſeveral 
wayes: be brought to exhibir its ſalt in a dry and 
brittle Form, ) The other inſtance I was to men- 
| tion isalſo of a Body that cannot be pretended to 
be faitious, (namely Cinnabars foſiiis ) forin 
this concrete under the Form ofa Mineral ſtone , 
Nature has ranged chree (if not more) compleat 
Bodies, that has each of them its own diſtinct 
Form, and that exceeding different from the 0- 
thers; as may appear when theſe Bodies are 
Skiltully ſeparated. For thence, as we noted a- 
bove,we have obtain'd a running Mercury,an in- 
flammable Sulphur , which it ſelf _— ealily 
allow'd to bea compounded Body and a ſtrange 
concrete whoſe properties I had not occaſion to 
look into. To theſe inſtances I might adde di- 
vers others if 1t were neceffary ſo to doe. And 
ifit he ſaid that theſe Form's are not ſabordinate, 
but rather coordinate , it will lye upon the ob- 
jettors to prove it, who perhaps will find it no 
ealy matter to evince that the ſame Ingredienc , 
for inſtance, of Sulphur, is not as much ſubjuga- 
ted by the Form of the intire Body,as that of che 
purgative portion of Rhubarb, by the Form of 
that Drugg, But if it did appear that theſe 
Forms were more properly ſtyl'd Coordinate 
taen Subordinate, it would not much trouble 
me, who- am inclin'd to think that venot the || 
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Forms which Sennertus,and his followers call ſub® 
ordinate or ſubjugared, may be as fitly ſtyl'd Co- 
ordinate or concurrent, (ince I ſhall ſhow anon, 
"that I do not aſcribe to the ſpecifick, or ſupream 
Form in reference to the reſt, ſuch a Coercive 
power and Dominion, as thoſe learned Mea are 
Plezs'd to doe. 

Thirdly I conſider that all theſe differing Bo- 
dies whereof, as of parts, or as of Ingredients, 4 
compounded Body is made up, are by vertue of 
the Compoſition and peculiar Fabrick thereof 
ſo put together or contriv'd, that they concurre 
tothole Ations or Operations which are proper 
to the Body as ſuch , and therefore are preſum'd 
to flow immediacly from the Form of it. For 
an inſtance of which I ſhall name Gunpowder, 
where three Ingredients upon a very ſlight mix- 
tare (as I ſhall anon ſhow theirs to be) do by a 
concurrent aRion produce thoſe wonderfull 
effes that are ſcarce to be match'd-by Nature 
her ſelfe. And that theſe ſtupendious Operati= 
ons really reſulc from che proportion of the In- 
gredients, and the manner of their commixcure, 
will be hereafter manifeſt.. 

.” Fourthly I conſider that notwithſtanding 
theſe ſeveral parts, whereof the compounde 
Body. conſiſts, do in the proper, and if I may ſo 
call rhem, Specifick ARions of the Body ſo con- 
curre as to performe them joyntly, and (as the 
Schooles indivers caſes expreſle themſelves) per 
modum unix ; yet theſe thus conſpiring Bodies 

: X 2 _-- 


"RI 
may each of them retaine thoſe attributes or 
that modification, which made it a diſtin& Na- 
tural Body before it came to be aſſociated with 
thoſe others, with which ic makes vp amore com-1 | 
pounded Body. ; | 
'  Andifit be proper to propoſe here an Argue | 
ment ad hominem,1 (hall adde,thar the more cone 
{iderate of the modern Schoole-men themſelves , 
doe, though perhaps unawares,teach ſuch things 
as do very well agree with the doQrine of Sub- 
ordinate Forms. For when in the generation 
of man they tell us, thar, as Ariſtotle alſo ob- 
ſerves, the Embrio lives the life of a Plant and 
of an Animal, before he attains to live the life of 
a Man, 'tis plain that according to them upon 
the introduRion of the Rational Soul the Ve. 
vetative and ſenſitive Souls that before ſucceſ. 
fively inform'd the Embrio do fo no more, the 
advenient Humane Soul becoming now the 
true Forme of the Humane Body. And theſe 
preexiſtent Souls are not aboliſh'd, and doe not 
looſe their Being, but only their Office, which at 
firſt was to informe the Body of the Embrio, 
but now ceaſes, ſo that they are not deſtroy'd but 
only. deposd, And this conſideration ſeems to 
afford ground enough to admit in divers Natu- 
ral Bodies Forms that diſpoſe the matter they 
modifie for the reception of a noble ſtamp, for 
which reaſon I ſometimes call them preparatory 
Forms, befides thoſe more noted Forms that the 
Schools uſually rerme ſpecifick ( and __ l 
ome- 
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ſometimes call predominant or ſupreame) by 
which I ſuppoſe is meant ( to ſpeak intelligibly) 


.the laſt and higheſt ſtamp, or modification that 
' Nature gives that parcel of matter, whereas the 


preparatory. Form is but (if I may ſo ſpeak ) a 
Hardinger chat diſpoſes the matter to receive a 
more perfe&t Form, which if it be not to be (uc- 
ceeded by any other more noble, is intitled the 
Specifick Form of that Body; as in the Em- 
brio the vegetative and the ſenſitive Soul is but 
prep3ratory tothe rational, which alone is ſaid to 
be che ſpecifick Form of Man. 

But here I would not be thought to adopt for 
mine all thoſe Opinions upon which I rhiak ir 
allowable for me to argue with thoſe that own 
them. For TI muſt not omic to intimate 2» tran- - 
f;ts, that I elſewhere confider with what congrut= 
ty to ſome other of their Tenents they can aſſert, 
and in what ſenſe, in regard of the Nature of the 
thing itſelte, we may admit that the ſouls of All 
living creatures be the true Forms of their Bo-+ 
dies, notwithſtanding the ſcruples ſuggeſted co 
me, as by other things; ſo parcicularly by the 
oreat difference I take notice of betwixt ſome of 
theſe Animating Forms( if I may ſo call them)and 
other Natural Forms in reference to the manner 
of their informing the reſpective Bodies they bes» 
long to; of this to give aninſtance, *tis evident 
that the reaſonable Soule, (which ſome call Ante 
mu to diſtinguiſh it from the Anime or Senſ1- 
tive ) is not the ArchiteR of the Hymane Body 

Fw (which, 
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(which they confefſe and teach muſt be Orga- 
niz'd before it be fit to have That united to it) 
as many other Forms are ſaid to be of theirs; 
nor do all the properties or ſo. much asall the 
Specifick ones flow from that Soul ( whoſe 
m:nſion was a living Animal of a determinate 
kind before it was united thereto) as thole of 
other Natural compounds are held to flow from 
their Forms. And even in Beaſts and Plants 
(if we will rather conſider the Thing then mens 
Opinions) if the ſoul be all the Form , there will 
remain in the matter after the abolition of the 
Form great ſtore of Qualities, that by their ſo 
remaining ſhow that they do not flow from the 
Soul, as gravity is ſaid tro flow from the Form of 
the Earth, and tranſparency from that of the 
Aire, and theſe ſurviving Qualities are often* 
times not only many, and ſeveral of them noble 
and ſpecifick, as appears in the beauty ,fragrancy, 
and cordiall vertue of Oranges, Lemmons, &c. 
bur oftentimes the ſame that were there in the 
Body, for ought our ſenſes can perceive , whilſt 
*ewas ſaid to be inform'd by the Soul, And I be- 
lieve it would puzzlea Peripatetick to diſcrimi- 
nite an Apple or an Orange which, having been 
pluck'd off from®the Tree, were with a ſlender 
thred artificially ty'd on again by the ſtalk, from 
the other fruit as yet growing on the ſame 
branch, And not only the letters that were 
carv'd on the bark of young Trees, and grew 
with them , remain as fair and legible as ever 

when 
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when the Trees are cut down; but a dead Body 
tor ſome time aſter death (and it matters nor 
how littlea while, provided the Soul and conſe- 
quently the ſpecifick Form be really deſtroy'd 
or departed) does oftentimes ſo exactly retain 
the ſhape, feature, and even colour, warmth, and 
other qualities which ir had whilſt the Soul (a 
little before) was there; that it ofcen puzzles the + 
beſt Phy ficians(eſpecially if the fick Perſon were 
Hyſterjcall or Apopleicall) to diſcerne with 
certainty whether che Patient be dead or alive, 
And as for that conceipt of a Forma Cadaveris 
whereby divers of the Moderne Peripateticks 
have attempted to decline the inconvenience of 
allowing,contrary to the DoQrine of very many 
of their party, that the ſame qualities remaine 2 
corrupto (as they ſpeak) as were in gen#to, and 
that in ſpice of their general and fundamen- 
ral Tenent , the matter may be for ſome time, 
(how little ſoever it imports not) without aſub- 
ſantial Form : this Cadaverous Form , I ſay, 
that ſeems much to diſparage our ſences, (which 
witneſſe diverſe of the Remaining qualities 
to be the ſame they were before ) ſeems to be 
deduc'd wichourt any ground from the Phzno- 
mena of Nature, being introduc'd, ( as * Suarez 
himſelf, though afriend to this Expedient,ingeni- 
ouſly. confeſles) but becauſe it is conſonant co 
the Peripatetick dorine chat it ſhould be ſo: 
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(though That it ſelf be not ſo evident but that 
Scotus and I know not how-many of the Ariſto- 
telians themſelves rejed} this Form, if they do 
not alſo deride it.) 

Nor need we be very follicitous how the 
parts of a dead Body can be kept together, if net- 
ther the Soul nor ſome new ſubſtantial Form 
that ſucceeds it, performe thar office; fince com- 
petent Agents whatever they were having con- 
texed a portion of matter into ſuch a Hymane 
Body as the Soul left upon its departure, the fa- 
brick of the Body and connexion of the parts 
will ſuffice ro make it retain tor a little while 
(and that is enough for our purpoſe, fince dead 
Bodies are not wont to remain Jong unalterd) 
their priſtine ſhape , .and divers other manifeſt 
qualities , which may continue till che Action of 
outward Agents upon the leſſe ſolid parts of the 
Body , or the internal and inordinate commoti- 
ons of the juices, and the ſofter though nor fluid 
parts, that are contain'd in it, do by their dege- 
' neration vitiate the texture,and conſequently the 
manifeſt qualities of it. And if theſe inordi- 
nate agltations of the blood, Humors &7. be 
hinder'd , though by an externall cauſe the Bo- 
dy, notwithſtanding the loſſe of the Soul, will 
continue unputrify*d, not-only for ſome houres, 
but tor many Months rogether, as a learned eye- 
witneſſe whom I enquir'd of aſſur'd me, he, as 
well as many others have obſerv'd in very cold 
Countries as Ruſſia, Sweden, &c, where hay 

often 
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| often keep thoſe bodies that dye in the winter 


unburied, and yet ſweet, rill the Spring , when 
the Sun's heat . makes them begin to purrifie. 
And tis plain in ſome Aromatick gums and fruits 
that bodtes that were once parts of Plants may, 
after they have loſt the vegetative ſoul, not one- 


| lecontinue many years uncorrupted, but by ems 
| balming other bodies keep them ſo too. 


Bur as I was ſaying, the proſecution of this 
enquiry (whether in living creatures the ſoul be 
alwazes the true Forms, to all the intents and per- 
poſes that the vulgar Philoſophers would have it) 
belongs not to this place, elſe I might alſo que- 
ſtion the congruity of what is raught as well by 
Sennertus, as the Schools, that upon the ſuper- 
vening of the ultimate or ſpecifick Form, the 
Forms that thereupon become ſubordinate, do 
bur make a part of the matter inform'd by the 
new Form, Tgrant indeed chat they may qua- 
lifie and diſpoſe che ſeveral portions of Matter 
they belong to in ſuch a way, as that they make 
the Body they confiſt of a ficter ſubje& or re- 
ceptacle for the ultimate Form thar is to be in- 
troduc'd: and there may be a neceſlicy of ſuch 
previous diſpoſitions in the ſubject, becauſe the 
compounced body is of ſuch a nature, as that no 
other bodies, but ſuch as are thus and thus qui- 
lify'd, are fit to make it up. But it ſeems not to 
me ſo eafie to conceive, how a Subſtance di- 


ſtint from Matter (for ſuch both He and they 


make their ſubſtantial Forms to be) can proper- 
ly 
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(though That it ſelf be not ſo evideat but that 
Scotus and I know not how:many of the Ariſto- 
telians themſelves rejec# this Form, if they do 
not alſo deride it.) 

Nor need we be very follicitous how the 
parts of a dead Body can be kept together, if nei- 
ther the Soul nor ſome new ſubſtantial Form 
that ſucceeds it, performe that office; fince com- 
petent Agents whatever they were having con- 
texed a portion of matter into ſuch a Hymane 
Body as the Soul lefc upon its departure, the fa- 
brick of the Body and connexion of the parts 
will faffice ro make it retain tor a little while 
(and that is enough for our purpoſe, fince dead 
Bodies are not wont to remain long unalterd) 
their priſtine ſhape , .and divers other manifeſt 
qualities , which may continue till che Aion of 
outward Agents upon the lefle ſolid parts of the 
Body , or the internal and inordinate commoti- 
ons of the juices, and the {ofcer though nor fluid 
parts, that are contain'd in ir, do by their dege- 
- eration vitiate the texture,and conſequently the 
manifeſt qualities of it. And if theſe inordi- 
nate aglitations of the blood, Humors &#c. be 
hinder'd , though by an externall cauſe the Bo- 
dy, notwithſtanding the loſſe of the Soul, will 
continue unputrify'd, notonly for ſome houres, 
but tor many Months together, as alearned eye- 
witneſſe whom I enquir'd of aſfur*d me, he, as 
well as many others have obſerv'd in very cold 
Countries as Ruſſia, Sweden, &c, where ra 

often 
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| often keep thoſe bodies thar dye in the winter 


unburied, and yet ſweet, rill the Spring , when 
the Sun's heat . makes them begin to purrifie. 
And tis plain in ſome Aromatick gums and fruits 
thac bodies that were once parts of Plants may, 
after they have loſt the vegetative ſoul, not one- 


| lecontinue many years uncorrupted, but by ems 
| . balming other bodies keep them ſo too. 


Bur as I was ſaying, the proſecution of this 
enquiry (whether in living creatares the ſoul be 
alwaies the true Forms, to all the intents and per- 
poſes that the vulgar Philoſophers would have it) 
belongs nor to this place, elſe I might alſo que- 
ſtion the congruity of what is caught as well by 
Sennertus, as the Schools, that upon the ſuper- 
vening of the ultimate or ſpecifick Form, the 
Forms that thereupon become ſubordinate, do 
bur make a part of the matter inform'd by the 
new Form, Igrant indeed chat they may qua- 
lifie and diſpoſe che ſeveral portions of Matter 
they belong to in ſuch a way, as that they make 
the Body they conſiſt of a ficter ſubje& or re- 
ceptacle for the ultimate Form thar is to be in- 
troduc'd: and there may be a neceſficy of ſuch 
previous diſpoſitions in the ſubject, becauſe the 
compounded body is of ſuch a nature, as that no 
other bodies, but ſuch as arethus and thus qu3- 
lify'd, are fit to make it up. But ir ſeems not to 
me ſo eaſie to conceive, how a Subſtance di- 


ſtint from Matter (for ſuch both He and they 


make their ſubſtantial Forms to be) can proper- 
ly 


(306) | 
ly be ſaid to have its capacity confounded with 
that of the Matter. And notwithſtanding the 
lately mention'd diſtintion betwixe ſpecifick 
and preparatory Forms, thoſe (laſt nad) ſeem 
to meas true ones, whilſt they areeither ſole or 
predominant, as the ſpecifick themſelves. For 
Bodies are what they are by the Matter and mo- 
dification that do for the preſent conſtitute them, 
whatever they may prove to be in the future, 
and tis extra-eflential to the Form that is ſaid 
to be previous, that it is tobe ſucceeded by an- 
other which is ſaid to be more noble, A ſpring 
of Steel is a true and perteR Spring before it be 
made a part of the Watch, and by becoming ſo, 
It is not really better'd in its nature, though it be 
made indeed more uſeful to man: and when Cop- 
per is turn'd into Vitriol, Copper was a trueand 
compleat Metal before, and tis accidental to 
the Copper that corroſive ſpirits coagulate 
themſelves with it into a ſalt-like ſubſtance. And 
Antimony is true and perfect Antimony before 


it be turn'd into Glaſle, whether afrerwards it 


happen to be or be not chang'd by the bare ope- 
ration of the fire from a black and opacous mix 
neral to a fine red and tranſparent Glaſle, 

And though I know, Ariſtotle attributes to 


Forms nwnc x «nie; yet tis not alwayes ſo cafie 


duely to apply thoſe c:v4] appellations to Phy- 

fical things, and to determine whether a ſuccee- 

ding Form be mote or lefle noble then the pre- 

cedent. AS when, for inſtance, Pearls my _; 
. nc 
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daed by ſalts into a Chymical magiſtery , and 
Vitriol is made of Iron or Copper; where tor 
divers ceconomical and military uſes the metals 
themſelves are fitter then the magiſteries, (as in 
Gold-ſmiths ſhops and on Ladies necks, the eq- 
tire Pearls are much more priz'd then the pre. 
par'dones ) and for other purpoſes, eſpecially 
in Phyſick, which regards the health of mar; 
the Magiſteries are better then the crude metals. 
And theſe inſtances put me in mind of taking 
notice, that as the ſuperyening of a Form does 
not alwaies deſtroy the old, as in Virriol (ſach 
as I formerly mention'd) the Copper retains its 
metalline nature under the diſguize of a Saltz ſo 


upon the abolition of the ultimate Form the pre» 


vious Form may in divers caſes be reduc'd to 
the exerciſe of its former funions; as out of 
ſach Vitriol as I am ſpeaking of, tis eafie, with- 
out the addition of any metalline ſubſtance, to 
recover true and malleable Copper. Bur I 
have dwelt too long upon this fifth Confidera- 
tion, which will invite me to make ſhorter work 
with thoſe that follow. 

 Fifthly, But before 1 proceed- to them, it 
will not be amiſle to intimate, that one may, 
if one pleaſes, make ſome diſtintion between 
Subordinate Forms , there being one ſort of 
them that may deſerve a peculiar name. For in 


"Men, Horſes, Sheep, and other perte&t Animals 


there are divers parts, eſpecially thoſe that Phy- 


ficians call Similar (in oppoſition to Organical 
ones) 
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ones) ſuch as Bones, Ligaments, Membranes, 
which ſeem evidently to challenge peculiar and 
diſtin&t Forms; for the diverſity of theit nature 
being very manifeſt and ſtable, perſevering of- 
tentimes a great while (as appears in bones) after 
the death of the animal, thoſe thar allow that a 
Natural body is what it is upon the account of 
its Form, cannot well deny theſe ſo diſtin&t bo. 
_ diesdiſtint Forms, which becauſe the bodies 
they conſtitute are the parts of ahumane body, 
ſome modern Schoolmen have ( not very in- 
conveniently) call'd Partial Forms. But this 
diſtin&ion being not of ſo great weight, that we 
need infiſt upon it, the notice a]ready taken of it 
may at preſent ſuffice. iT 
_ Sixthly I conſider, that among the conſtitu- 
ent parts of an Animal or Plant there may lurk 
ſome Seminal principles or rudiments, that is, 
ſmall parcels of Matter of ſuch a texture, thar 
though whilſt they remain aſſociated with the 
other parts of the compounged body, they are 
not by ſenſe (eſpecially when that is imploy'd 
with no greater attention then is uſual) diſtin- 
Buiſhable from the reſt of thecompounded body, 
comes to have its predominant Form aboliſh'd, 
theſe Seminal principles or rudiments being ſet 
at liberty, and befriended by external heat, and 
the ſoftnefſe which uſually attends corrupting 
| bodies,andperhaps by a lucky concourſe of other 
circumſtances may fall to a& according to, their 
ownnature, 2nd generate Inſets, Moſs, &c. as I 

- have 
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have moreamply declar'd in other papers. f ' 
Sevenchly I conſider, that beſides that when 
the ſpecifick Form of a Body is deftroy'd, the 
change is not oftentimes ſo great as vulgar Phi- 
loſophers imagine; the corruption of the Ani- 
mal or other body ought not tq be look'd upon 
as if it. happen'd in ſome of thoſe imaginary and 
empty ſpaces that are conceiv'd to be beyond 
the Univerſe, but in this World of ours, where 
the Body which is depriv'd of its ſpecifick Form 
is ſubject to be acted upon by the Sun, the Air, 
and I know not how many powerful Agents, by 
whoſe various concourſe with, and operations 
upon the body, either the preexiſtent though 


|  Jately eclipſ*d Forms may be affiſted to ſer up 


for themſelves, or new Forms may reſult from 
new leagues and contextures of the particles that 
compoſ'd the body that loſt its principal, or if 


1 may fo call it, ſoverazgn Form; (as we have 


largely diſcourſ'd in the lately mention'd 
apers.*) 

Theſe Obſervations being laid down to avoid 
the neceſſity of too much interrupting our fu- 
ture diſcourſe, by being oblig'd to interpoſe 
ſome of the premiſ'd explications and other pal> 


——— — 


4 Eflayes about ſpontaneous generation, 
* Eſpecially inthe latter part or Eſſay, 


being 
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being as agreeable to the-Phenomena, as his, are 
congruous to the Corpuſcularian Hypotheſis, ac- 
- cording to which we have hitherco diſcourſ'd of 


Forms. | 

And (to begin wich a Conceſſion) I allow 
the learned Senwertsus and his followers to be in 
the right, who without- fearing the invidious 
title of Innovators aſſerted that in an Animal or 
a Plant there was ſomething elſe befides the 
bare materia prime, and the vegetative or ſen- 
firive Soul with irs eſſential faculties. And the 
inſtances they bring to ſhew that in ſome parts 
of ſuch bodies there may lurk peculiar Forms, 
which when the life of the Plant or Animal de- 
termines, come to Giſcloſe themſelves, are pros 
bable enongh; and the inſtances taken by Sex- 
z#ertus from the ſpecifick virtue that (ſurvives in 
eather'd Plants, and particularly the above con- . 
fider'd purgative faculty of Rhubarb, are inge- 
nioaſly alledg'd for their purpoſe, An: tis 
probable too, what Sexnertys according to their 
grounds teaches, That this purging propetty in 
Rhubarb, Senna, &c. as it does nor flow from 
che viral ſoul of the Plant which is already de- 
ſtroy'd, ſo ir does not proceed barely from the 
Form of a mix'd body as ſuch, it being no way 
likely that ſo great a variety of ſpecifick pros 
*perties, as roots pluck'd out of che ground, and 
fruits torn from the tree are endow'd with, 
ſhould proceed meerly from chat general Form, 


that belongs in common to compounded bodies 
as 
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as fach, To which.argument I forbear to adde 


that other,wherewith tis ſeconded by Sexnertas, 
though he and others of ſeveral parties are wont 
to lay much weight upon it , namely that theſe 
properties flow trom the ſpecifick Form, which 
even in inanimate bodies is of a ſublime na- 
ture , and muſt be the Author of ſuch peculiar 
wirtues, which according to him being far above 
the reach of Elementary qualities cannor be 
produc'd by any mixture whatever of the Ele- 
ments: this argument, I fay, I decline to urge 
in this place, becauſe I elſewhere purpoſelyexs. 
amine it, and having declar'd in what ſenſe onely 
it ſeems to be ſafely grantable, I reject the chief 
ſuppoſition on which it leans. 

To proceed then to the next part of our 


_ diſcourſe: Though (as I was ſaying) there be 


ſome things about the dotrine of ſubordiuate 
Forms, wherein I diſſent not from theſe learned 
men, yer there are others wherein I muſt confeſs 
my ſelf unſatisfied, for neither do I acquieſce in 
ſome of the notions whereon they ground the 
things wherein we agree; nor do I agree; with 
them in ſome of the main things they aſſert: and 
eſpecially having in the paſt diſcourſe rejected 
ſabſtantial Forms, it is not to be expeRed that 
we ſhouldeicher employ them in our explicati- 
ons, or admit thoſe explications thar neceſlarily 
ſuppoſe theme 

' They teach us indeed that the ſpecifick Form 
of a body does command all the ſabordinate 
| | | Forms, 
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' Forms, ahd uſe them but as inſtruments to its 
own purpoſes, thoſe Forms belonging then to 
the matter which the Specifick informes and 
rules. Butfor my part that donot acknowledg 
in many bodies that are or may. be .ſaid to have 
ſubordinate Forms any thing ſubſtantial di- 
ſtint from Matter, I confeſſe I do not readily 
conceive which way this dominion attributed to 
the ſpecifick Form is exerciſed, nor do I ſee any 
neceſlicy of admitting any ſuch power in that 
Form, nor that the portions of Matter, that are 
endow'd with thoſe Forms that are ſaid to be 
ſubordinate, can, being under the degrees of 
Souls, and conſequently unfurniſh'd with know- 
ledg and Will, pay this preſum'd ſuperintendent 
Form any obedience, I mean any other obedi- 
ence, then ſome ſuch kind of one, as the parts 
of a Clock or Engine may be ſaid to yield to 
one another. I ſhould therefore rather conceive 
the matter thus, when divers bodies of difle- 
ring natures or Schematiſms come to be aſſo» 
ciated ſo as to compole a Body of one denomi- 
nation, though each of them be ſuppol'd to a& 
according to its own peculiar nature, yet by rea- 
ſon of the coaptation of thoſe parts, and the 
contrivemeant of the compounded body, it will 
many times happen that the action or effect 
produc'd will be of a mix'd nature, and differing 
from that which ſeveral of the parts conſider'd 
as diltint bodies or Agents tended to or 


would haye perform'd. As when in a Ballance 
"06s by 
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by putting in a weight into one of the ſcales, 
the oppoſice ſcale, though as a heavy body it 
will naturally cend downwards, yet by vertue of 
the fabrick of the inſtrument is made to mount 
upwards, And when an Archer kills a Deer 
with his arrow, the Buw being a (pringy body 
naturally endeavours to unbend it ſelf, and the 
Spring being f:ſtned to the Bow, muſt ne- 
cefſarily follow the morion of Ic, and the 
ſhaft, though a heavy body, and, as ſuch , 
tending diretly downwards, 1s by the foicible 
impulſe it receives from the Spring, thrown 
with ſuch violence (not direaly dowawarcs, but 
in a parabolical or ſome ſuch crooked line ) as 
far more ſtrongly co hit the mark, then it would 
(if left to its (elf) have ſtruck the ground: (o 
that thoſe ations which Serxertus and others . 
attribute to the conſpiring of iubordin3re Forms 
to aſſiſt the (pecifick and prefiding Form, we 
take to be bur the reſulcanc aRions of leveral 
bodies, which being aſffaciated - cogether are 
thereby reduc'd in many cafes co at joynely, and 


. mutually modifie cach others aRions, and rhag 


which he aſcribes to the dominion of the ſpect- 
fick Form, I attribute to the ſtructure and eſ- 
pecially-ro the connexion of the pircs of rhe 
compounded body: As 1na Clock, though all 
the parts it conſiſts of do contribute to the per- 
formance of thoſe chings chat belong co a clock 
aS regularly as if they intended ſo to do, and did 
not onely concur but knowingly conſpire in 

| | C what 
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what they do, yet inall this there is no ſubſtan- 
tial Form to ſuperintend their motion; but the 
Lead {or other weight) tends downwards as it is 
wont to do, and the Hand, Wheels, and othet 
parts do onely perform ſuch motions as they are 
forcibly pur into by thoſe bodics, which by the 
deſcending weight (that does not in the leaſt in- 
tend what it effes) are themſelves ſet a mo- 
ving. And notwithſtanding the prodigious 
operations tifat men admire in Gunpowder, yet | 
not onely, as we formerly intimated, this ſtrange | 
power is but the effe& of the mechanical texture | 
and of the way wherein the ingredients are | 
mingled, and as it were contexed , but this arti- 

ficial mixture is far more flight then thoſe made 
by nature are wont to be. For as the efficacy. 
of the mechanical texture in Gun-powder may | 
appear by this, that neicher of the ingredients | 
(whether the Sulphur, the Nitre, or the Coal,) | 
1s apart able to produce effects any thing neer | 
like thoſe of Gun- powder: ſo-to convince others 
how ſlightly the ingredients are mingled, I 
thought the beſt way was to ſhew how eaſily 
thcy may be ſeparated again; to which effeRt [ 
beat good Gunpowder ſmall, and having boyl'd 
it a pretty while in a conſiderable proportion of 
tair water, by exhaling a ſufficient quantity of 
the well filrratedand limpid decoRiion,I obtain'd 
ſtore of Chryſtals, whole figure, taſt, and way 
of flaſhing upon a quick coal proclaim'd them 
ro be good Salt- petre, the black ſtuff left 1n the 
Filtre remaining, if the Solution had been well 
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made, inſipid enough, and when dry'd it will not 


| blow up like the Gun-powder , bur (in great 


part) barn along with a blew flame like com« 
mon Brimſtore.. And for farther proof we 
may, by boyling this black Ruff in a pretty 
ſtrong Lixivium, diflolve the Sulphur, as will 


appear both by the ſmell chat the Lixivium will 


acquire, and by this, that if you filtre ir, though 
the Liquor will paſſe clear enough, andleavethe 
black and coa[-like parc in the Filtre, yet by 


. dropping into it ſome quanrity of an acid liquor 


(I u('d ſpirit of Salt) the ſulphureous ſmell will 


| beincreafd, and the liquor will-be made white 


by the precipitation of the ſulphureons Corpuſ= 
cles; whereas if I put ſpirit of Salt into that clear 
Solntion, which (I was ſaying) afforded me the 
Chryftals of Nitre, the liquor not troubled by 
any ſuch precipitation would continue limpid as 
before, which argued that the Salt-petre had not 
intimately incorporated any ſenfible quantity of 
the Sulphur with ic ſelf, but had been onely, 
flighcly aflociared with it. 

And toilluſtrate what I ſaid of reſultant aRi= 
ons by an inſtance purely Phyſical, I ſhall ſub- 
joyn what I ſomewhere mention, with another - 
aime, that by caking a couple of powders fit for 
my purpoſe, one blew and the other yellow, 
and mingling them in a certain proportion, the 
mixture exhibited a green colour, which did not 
flow from any new predominant Form which 
made the blew and yellow corpuſcles ſubſervi- 

| ; Y. 32 ent 
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ent toits purpoſes,(foranexcellent Microſcope 
ſhew'd me the blew and the yellow particles fuch 
as they were before) bur onely hence that from 
the m;xture of thofe bodies, the diſtin aions 
of the blew and theyellow corpuſcles did upon 
the eye make a compounded impreſſion like 
that made by Bodies to whom their ſpecifick 
Forms are ſuppoſ'd to impart, among other qua- 
lities, Greennels. And when Vitriol or Sub- 
Jlimate are made by art, there needs nothing be- 
ſides the manner wherein the ſalineand metal- 
line particles are contexed, either to containe 
the parts together, and keep them united into 
one body, or (notwithſtanding their not onely 
diſtinct bur very differing Forms) to enable the 
mixture they compoſe, to effect divers things, 
which neither of them ſingle would have perfor- 
med: nay and ſome of them ſuch things (as to 
vomit, purge, &c.) as merit to be reckon'd a- 
mong ſuch ſpecifick properties, as many of thoſe 
are, which when preſerv'd in Vegetables, are 
thought to argue the conſpiring of ſeveral Forms 
under the direction of a ſuperintendent one. 

And as ina Watch the Spring is really a 
Spring, and 3Cts as a Spring whilſt it 1s a part of 
th: Watch, though by reaſon of its connexion 
with the other parts it 15 reduc'd to concur with 
thoſe other parts towards exhibiting the Phe 
nomena proper to tne whole Engine;and though 
the Warch were taken all in pieces, the Spring 
would be a Spring ſtill: ſo in many compounded 
bodies, befides the ſpecihick Form which the 
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Body has as ſuch, and which may be call'd its 


Toral or General Form, particular bodies ( by 
whoſe aſſociation and conjunRion tis made up) 
may enjoy their own diſtia& Forms, which may 


therefore be call'd Partial ones,and theſe bodies, 


chough whilſt che whole ſabſiſts they are part 
of it, and by their connexion with the reſt con- 
cur to the operations of the Body as ſuch, which 
Joyar operations are wont to be thoſe that are 
attribuced to the Specifick form, yer they do 
not alwates ſo depend upon it, bur that whea tis 
aboliſh'd, they may retain their own nature ; as 
a Bone will be a Bone (till, whole ages after the 
Animal it belong'd to is dead: whence we need 
not wonder that divers Forms ſhould ſurvive in 
bodies depriv'd of their ſpecifick form, For 
indeed thoſe that are call'd Subordinate may be 
as true and real Forms (nay and ſubſtaacial 
Forms, it in any living creature, beſides man, 
there were any ſuch) as chat whiclrbears the cicls 
of Specifick, and even whilſt this is in being, 
there are many things which compounded bo- 
dies perform by virtue of their particular Forms, 
rather then upon the accouat of the Specifick: 
as (not. to repeat the newiy mention'd wltance 
of a Spring) in Vitriol the friableneſs, tranſpa- 
rency, and aptneile to mingle with water need 
not be attributed ro the compoſitum as ſuch, but 
may, for ought we kaow, be due to the ſaline 
corpuſcles, which not onely retain their own 
nature, (as may be argu'd trom ſome Virriolg 
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that haye made, ſince T have beenable to ſepa- 
rate and recover them again out of the mixture) 


but to reduce the Metal they have corroded. in- * 


toa ſalt-like body with themſelves. And in 
Gunpowder tis manifeſt thar the blackneſle pro- 
ceeds not from the compoſitum as ſuch, but from 
the Coals, as: the Nitrous taſt does from the 
Saltpetre. And the fragrancy of a Roſe, whilſt 
it grows upon the buſh, need not be conceiv'd 
. to proceed from the ſoul or life of the plant, 

fince wheatis gather'd it retains the ſame grate» 
ful ſmell, | 

And thjs laſt inſtance leads me to 2 farther 
conſideration, wherewith I ſhall conclude this 
Diſcourſe. We may call ro mind what was 
obſcrv'd alittle after the beginning. of it-vf the 
arbitrary, or at leaſt not ſufficiently ſettled uſe 
of the word Form, and that it not ſeldom hap- 
pens that thoſe things, upon whole account we 
attribute this or that Form to a Natural body, 
are but very few of thoſe many attributes that 
| belong to it: now the Form of a body being 
really no more then a convention of Accidents 
whereby the Matter is ſtampt and denominated, 
tis very conſonant to reaſon, that oftentimes 
hoſtile Agents or cauſes may deprive the Matter 
of thoſe Accidents which conſtituted the ſpeci- 
fick Form, and yer leave the reſt, which, accor- 
ding to the law of Nature, ought to continue 
there till ſome competent Agent put the Body 
out of that ſtate, wherein, upon the Form's de- 
ceale, it was lefr, | And 
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And to clear up this matter we may conſider; 
thac the ſame Body may have a twofold modifi- 
cation, and be thereby firted for two, if not 
more, ſtates and kinds of operations, not neceſſa- 
rily dependent upon one another. For as the 
ſpring of a watch by virtue of one part of its tex- 
ture is an Elaſtical body, and upon the account 
of another is Iron, and therefore though being 
Caſt red hot into cold water it will become ſtiff 
and brittle, and conſequently ceaſe to be a 
Spring, yer it will continue Iron, that is, a hard 
metalline body eafily ſubje& ro raſt, capable of 
&riking fire with a fliat, and of being attracted 
(as men commonly ſpeak) by a Loadſtone, and 
oſatrrating a Magnetical needle; ſo ina Roſe, 
for inſtince, we may diſtinguiſh or confider a 
twofold modification of the Matter, oye where- 
by it is fitted co receive from the buſh ic grows 
on a certain peculiar and ſpiricuous ſap, by whoſe 
intervention and concurrence it has nouriſhment 
and growth, and conſequently exerciſes vital 
funRions as a part ofa living plant; and another 
which does nor ſo much require the acceſſion of 
fluid and moveable parts, bar confifts rather in 


. thetexture of the more ſtable parts, and this 


texture being commonly more permanent aad 
durable thea the other part of the modification, 
(conſiſting much in the peculiar motion of 2 
fluid ſubſtance) wherein the life participated by 
the Roſe conſiſted, may laſt when che Flower 
is depriv'd of its Soul and ſpecifick Form by its 

= Y 4 ayulſion 
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avulfion from the buſh, and retain thoſe quali- 
ties as well occult as manifeſt, that naturally re- 
{ulc trom a parcel of Marrer ſo contriv'd, 

I may ſomewhat iJluſtraze my meaning on 
this occaſion, by making a compariſon detwixt 
a living creature, aud a Mill. For as a Mill is 
capable of pertorming divers things onely when 
the witer that paſſes through certain of its parts 
puts them, and by their intervention, orhers in- 
co motion: lo thereare divers things that are 
not pertormable by a Plane, unlefſe when tis 
1rigated by a vital liquor. And as a Mill may 
neverthelefſe retain the nature. of a ſtructure 
uicta] for other purpoſes, though the drought 
of Summer have perchance made it looſe, or 
the froſt have congealed into ice the water that 
uſ*d co drive it: {o although the ſoul of a Planr 
be deſtroy'd, or ceale to at, the Body may up- 
on the account of the more permanent ſtructure 
of its ſtabler parts retain a fitnefſe for divers of 
the ſame purpoſes it ſerv'd for before, And if 
1t were here pertinent, the compariſon might be 
Carried on a little farther, by adding, thit as 
when a Mill does upon either of the lately men- 
tion'd accounts ceaſe to perform the peculiar 
operation of a Mill, as the wood, iron, and 0- 
ther materials of that Mill are not deſtroy'd; fo 
neither does the water vaniſh into nothing, but 
either looſes its motion, and by being congeal'd 
exchang*s the name of Water for that of Ice, 
orelte 15 difiivated and ſcatter'd into exhalatie 
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ons, which contain all the ſubſtance that ever 
the water had, that which is Joſt being bur the 


. uſual manner of coexiſtence of the Water and 


the Mill it was wont to drive: ſo when a Plant 
is pull's our of the Earth, or a Roſe from the 
Buſh, as the diſmembred part of the Plant may 
retain the texture of its more ſtable parts; ſo 
the (ap or juice that: were wont to enliven the 
body does, though invifibly, remain either in 
the form of ſteams exhal'd into the Air, or per- 
haps in'part conden('d and intercepted upon the 
loſle of its wonted agitation in the impercepti- 
ble cavities of the fibres and other parrs of the 
Planr, fo that nothing char is ſubſtantial peri- 
ſhes, but onely the particular modification that 
reſulted from the peculiar kind of union of the 
more permanent parts with thoſe congruouſly 
ſhip'd and firly agitated fluid ones that permea- 
ted them.. As to ſome purpoſes the example of 
a Windmill being ſer on work meerly by the 
impulſe of the air may be more appoſite then 
that of the Water.mil!; but neither of them af- 
fords any more then an imperte&t Compariſon 
in this regard among others, that whereas the 
Mill it ſelf by looſing, even for a very long 
time, the motion it was wont to be in, is not 
thereby conſiderably impair'd, becauſe of the 
ſolidity of the materials it is made up of; in Ve-, 
gerables when that fluid ſubſtance, whereof the 
ſoul chiefly.confiſts, quite ceaſes to be influent, 
one of its chief tuntions being to repaire con- 
; | tigually 
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tinually by affimilated or tranſmuted aliments 
the waſt that was continually made of the loo- 
ſer parts in the body ic belonged to , the ſzme 
Agents or Cauſes that deſtroy the life of the 
Plant are wont likewiſe to prodace or occaſion 
ſuch adiſcompoſure in the texture of the remai- 
ning part (eſpecially. thoſe chat are more ten- 
der or - more ſlightly conneRed ) that they 
quickly become unfit to be animated again , 
though a fluid ſubſtance. , like that which 
was wont to irrigate it whilſt the vegeta- 
tive lite laſted , ſhould be again communi- 
cated to it, but yet even in this regard the 
difference betwixt a Mill and a Plant is not al- 
Cun ſo vaſt as one would imagine, For in 


laſfick Authors we have relations of a Staff | 
r a Pike made of a durable wood, that many | 
years after the tree had been cur. down, being | 


caſually ſtruck 1ato the ground, took root there, 


And as for the Roſe of Jericho, as they call ir, | 
a late modern Writer, tollow'd as I remember | 
* by another Naturaliſt of good account, affirms, | 
that divers yeers after it is gather'd,and ſeems to | 
be quite ſhrivel'd up and wither'd, it may by the | 
help of -water be ſo, far recovered, as to be | 


plump*'d up again, and diſplay its leaves almoſt 
as if it had not been long ſince gather'd, AndTI 
my (elf have, not. without ſome wonder, ob- 
ſerv'd how very long a plant of Aloes torn from 
the ground, and hung in the Air neer the ſeiling 
of my Chamber, would nor onely continue ny 
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culent, - but (perhaps after ſome years) be capa- 
ble of being made to perform ads that are wont 
to be aſcrib'd co vitality and growth, upon the © 
dexterous adminiſtration of a convenient liquor: 


| And even ſome Animals themſelves are not ſo 
| very unlike to theſe Plants, and conſequently 
{ to Engines, as one would think. For thac 
| which children are ſaid to do for ſport about 
| reviving drown'd Flies challenges a more. ſeri- 
| ous conſideration then were firfor me to infiflt 
{ on now, and deſerves to be both heedfully ex- 
| perimented, and ſeriouſly reflefted on by a Na- - 
{ curaliſt, I choſeto try it chiefly upon Waſps 
| and Bees, rather then upon Flies, becauſe their 
| bigneſſe renders the Phenomena more conſpi» 
{ cous; and having drown'd them ſo, that if ler / 
{ alonethey would not in probability have ever 
q recover'd, I found that the hear of che Sun 
{ would recover them as well as it has. been ob. 
q ſerv'd that warm aſhes would recover Flies; {ſo 
7 that theſe Tryals argue Celeſtial heat to be as 
& liccle more as leſſe vital then Elementary ) and 
$ the degrees and manner of their recovering a- 
j gain the operations of life ſuggeſted obſervati- 
J ons not unworthy to be taken notice of elfe- 
where, though not fit to be deliver'd here, where 


Iſhall not ſo much as meation what with warm 
Applications we have done torevive the expir'd 
motion of the parts even of perfe& and ſangui 
neous animals, when they ſeem'd to have been 
kill'd; becauſe I fear that the excurſion T have 
Una-' 
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unawares made already will be look'd upon as 
too much a Digreſhon. —  _ _.* 
Wherefore to take up my Diſcourſe where a 
while ſince I left it; I ſhall proceed now co ob- 
ſerve thateven in a Body that has loſt irs ſpeci- 
fick Form, the noble qualities that remain do 
not alwaies flow from the Form of the entire 
body as ſach, but from the peculiar Form of Þþ 
ſome particular parts of that Body, which being 
ſeparated from ir, though perhaps the more ſta- 
ble parts that remain will keep the- viſible ſtru- 
ure from being manifeſtly alter'd, yer this re- 
maining body will be quite depriv'd of the no- 
ble properties we were mentioning; as may be 
eather'd as well from whar has been above men- 
tion'd out of Sexnzertus about drawing an Exe» 
crat'from Rhubarb, in which its whole purga- 
- tivevirtye reſides, az in (ome preparations of 
Cinnamon, and divers other ſubſtances endow'd 
with fine parts, which upon the loſfe* of thoſe 
parts remain but the carkaſſes of what they were. 
Andevenin the groſſe bark of Oke, Tanners 
Gnd chat when the water has extracted the diſſo- 
hable parts,or time has waſted ſome ſabtle parts, 
and chang'd the texture ofthe reſt, though the 
' barkretains its outward form, they cannot make 
uſe of it as they might have done before. And 
(as I formerly intimated *) beſides this preexi- 
ſtent and ſarviving modification, tis in divers 
caſes very poſſible that new qualities and pro- 


- Eſpxcialiy inthe 5:5, and 6th, Conſidzrarions, 
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perties (whole principle may be call'd a Form) 
may be diſcloſ'd upon the aboliſhing of the ſpe- 
cifick Form, though they were not actually in 
any part of the Matter, but are produc'd in it 
by a concurrence of the texture and diſpoſitions 
left there by the late Form and the operarion 
of external Agents. As when out of the fleſh 
of a dead Animal there is generated Musk; for 


{ nor onely thoſe Seminal rudiments,that aQually 


were laticant in che corrupted body, gain op- 
portunity to ſet up for themſelves, and become 
perfe& Inſects, or other creatures of their own 
kind, but the external Agents, to whoſe aQion, 


| according to the common courſe of Providence, 


deceaſing Plants or Animals happen to be ex- 
pol'd, doottentimes(not without the foreknow. 
ledg of the moſt wiſe Author of Nature) ſo a- 
2itate the (mall parts of the widdowed Matter, 
and perhaps by aſſociating themſelves with 
them, do ſoalter their texture, and thereby 1a- 
troduce a new modification, that by the con- 
junction of the former diſpoſitions that were 
regularly. left in the Matter with theſe new 
Agents, promoted by a concourſe of favourable 
circumſtances, there may be produc'd new and 
noble Forms; (however not vital ones.) AS 


' whena Limeſtone, being calcin'd and leit in the 


open Air, will in tract oftime, as I have particu- 
larly obſerv'd, by the zffiſftance of congruous 
particles it meets with there, and befriended by 
the more Catholick cauſes of Pbyſical mutart« 
ons, 
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ons, afford true and inflammable Saltpetrez and 


I have ſeencertain Marcaſites, that being burne 
-and expoſ'd to the Air it convenient places 
wouldhave ſuch a change produc'd in their parrs, 
as, after a due time, to afford an effloreſcence, 


[which both by the colour, caſt , and operation 


pear'd to be Vitriol, 


But of ſuch matters no more at preſent, I 


willrather take notice, in-proſecution of what 
I was not long ſince obſerving abaurt the two» 


fold modification of living Creatures, that I fear | 


we ſometimes attribute ro the Specifick form 


or ſoul things that may be- well enough per- | 
form'd withour it by the more ſtable modifica- þ 
tion of the Body, befriended by an eaſie con- i 
courſe of natural Agents. Thus though the ex- | 
cluſion of Excrements be unanimouſly aſcrib'd | 
co the Soul, which for that purpoſe is ſaid to 
be endow'd witha peculiar faculty that chey call 
Expulſve; yertit has been obſery'd and aftirm'd Þ 
by many, that diverſe times the Excrements | 


have been diſcharg'd out of the bodies of mea a 
good while after they were unqueſtionably 
dead: ſo much (ir ſeems) of the former ſtructure 
of the parts remaining, as ſuffic'd to cooperate 
with the Excrements themſelves, chang'd by 
the Death of the Animal,to that Excluſion. And 
thas (to add an inſtance of another kind) chough 
the Maturation of fruit be a great, and, as the 
Schools ſpeak, a perfedive Alteration, which is 
ſuppoſ'd to be wrought by the Vegetative = 
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of the Plant; yet it has been vulgarly :o.bſerv'd; 
that Apples and Grapes gather'd before they be 
ripe, and laid on heaps togecher, will ripen well 
enongh afterwards; (and the example were more 
eminent in Medlars, if what ſome call their 
ripeneſs, others did not call their rottenneſs.) 
And very remarkable is that account which the 
inquiſitive 0v:edo gives the Emperour Charles 
the 5" of the An4na's,it I miſtake not the name, 
which having mention'd as one of the confidera- 
bleſt fruits be met with in the Weſt Indies, he 
takes notice, that though notwithſtanding their 
largenefſe they grow in cluſters, yet they muſt 
be gather'd whilſt all but one are green, For 
2s ſoon 2s the firſt begins ro be yellow, the 
whole cluſter muſt betaken off, leaving the reſt 
toripen, and attain to the ſame colour in che 
Chamber, which they will very well do. The 
learned* Foſephus Acoſta ſpeaks thus of rhe fruit 
of the Plane- ttee to the ſame. ** This truic (fates 
he)inclines more to cold then heat. — They are 
accuſtom'd to gather the boughs or cluſters (as 
I have ſaid) being green, and pur them into veſ- 
ſels wherein they ripen being well cover'd, c(- 
pecially when there is a certain herb mingled 
with ir, which ſerves for this «ff. Bur the 
diligent Peſo, ſpeaking of thoſe Brafilian plants 
which he cals Pacoeiraand Bananiera, punttually 
rel:tes that which comes up yet more fully ro 
our preſent purpoſe. For not onely ſpeaking 


of 


| *® Acoſia lib, 4. þ. 26g, 
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of the fruit, he ſayes*, continentur plerymque 7n 
uno rams quatuordecem aut ſedecem numero , ut 
ita une planta proferat ſepiuagints aut 'otFuagin= 
7a, qut ſubinde wirides avuiſi, nunc in edibus, 
nunc in navibus [uſpenduntur, donec juſtam mas 
turitatem & flavedinem conſrquaniur: Bur adds 
this memorable paſſage concerning the lopp'd 
boughs themſelves; Ramus auter ile fruftibus 
onuſtus, interea dum illt matureſcunt, augetur, 
floreſque ſemper protrudit ex corpore uo foltaceo, 
8c. On this occaſion I might here adce, thar 
even in our cold Climate, Onions -and ſome 0- 
ther bulbous plancs will in the Spring time 
ſhoot out of their own accord. And I have 
taken plezſure to keep Potatoes in the Air, to 
obſerve how at that ſeaſon when they uſually 
begin to ſprout in the ground they would put 


forth leaves at ſo many of the lictle holes or: 


dimples, as to give themſelves a verdant livery; 
bur that not being willing now to examine whe- 
ther or how far an Animated ſeed may have an 
intereſt in theſe laſt mencion'd productions, I 


will rather rake notice that even in Animals 


ſome things that are confidently preſum'd ro'be 
the proper cffe&s of the Animals ſoul, may be 
really perform'd by the texture of the body, 
and the ordinary and regular concourſe of exter- 
nal cauſes. For (not here to repeat what I lately 


noted of the excluſion of Excrements in dead 


bodies) though the Nailes of a man are nous, 


riſh'd 
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riſh'd, and do grow as well as other parts, and 
though che hair in moſt Animals be ſomerimes, 
.even in determinate patts of the Body, peculiar 
to the ſpecies of Animals to which it belongs; 
and though in man hairs do not onely grow but 
in the diſeaſe call'd the Plica Polonica, it appears 
to participate even of Blood, (ſince the haires 
being cut weep out that liquor ) yet Nailes 
themſelves are obſerv'd to grow in dead men, 
And that they do not ſo oneiy (as is ſuppoſd) 
for a little time, whilſt the impreſſions left by 
the ſoul upon the Carcaſs are yet vivid and re- 
cent, but for a much longer while then has been 
imagin'd, 1 have been with pleaſure inform'd by 
a memorable obſervation I mer with in the ex- 
perienced * Pare, who (peaking of a Body that 
he by imbalming prelerv'd for more then twens 
ty five years he affirms ic ſtill remain'd whole 
and ſound, and that, as to the nailes, he found 
that having often par'd them, he ſtill obſerv'd 
them to grow again to their for mer bigneſſe. 

I know the Patrons of Sennertws's opinion 
look upon it as a clear and cogent Argument to 
prove the (0uls performing almoſt all rhings 
done in the body, that in the corps of a man of 
other Animal newly dead, though the OQrgant- 
zation remain the ſame, yet all the animal and 
vital functions pertetly ceaſe. But beſides 
that I have already taken notice. that ſome 
things wont to be attribuced to the ſenſicive 
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ſoul may be obſerv'din a body avowedly dead, 


I confeſſe that this Argument ſeems ro me, 
though very ſpecious, yet grounded upon what 
is bur precarious. For though it may be troe,that 
the viſible Fabrick may continue for a while 
without any manifeſt alteration; yet who can 
aſſure us that the internal Organization is nor 
conſiderably chang'd and vitiated? For the 
body of an Animal is an Engine that confiſts 
not onely of ſolid and ſtable parts, as Bones, 
Maſcles, Skin, &c. but of divers ſoft ones, as 
the Brain, Nerves, 8c. and of ſome that are flu- 
id, as the Blood, and other liquors, and, which 
1s in our caſe exceedingly conſiderable, requires 
? convenient coaptation or compoſition of all 
theſe; whence ir follows that the External 
Frame of the Body remaining unalter'd, yet 
vpon Death there may be great and ſad altera- 


tions in the texture of the blood and humors, | 
2nd 1n the conrexture or ſtrucure of other inter- | 
nal parts. And theſe changes may quite ſpoile | 
the organization of the Body, and make it unfic i 


to pertorm the wonted fonRions of ſach an En- | 
Sine. Thus we ſee that in dead bodies even þþ 
whilſt they are warme the blood oftentimes co- þ 


2gulares in the veſſels, whereby the Circulation 
that grand Wheel of life is ſtopp'd, And in 
ſaddain Palfies, thongh there be uſually no viſt- 


ble change in the :MfeRed limbe, yet it looſes f 


ſence, or motion, or both: and not onely in 
Syncope's or great ſwoonings,and in Apople- 
xiE3 
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xies a great part ofthe Animal funſtions for the 
time ſuſpended or unperform'd; but even in ſo 
natural a ſtate as ſleep, the body appears not ro 
move, nor do Sounds and Odors affe& the ſen- 
ſesas when one is awak'd, though the Soul be 
preſent in the body, and the Ears and Noftrils 
be open. And how great changes in the nature 
of Liquors and conſequently of the Blood may 
be produc'd without any viſible alteration, may 
bc gheſs'd at by what often happens in Wine 
upon Thuader: for that Liquor which was plea- 
ſanc, ſpirituous, inflammable before , ſpeedily 
degeneraces into a ſowr and uninflammable Vis 
negar- Which Toſtance will not I ſuppoſe ap- 
pear inconſiderable to thoſe many modern Phi- 
loſophers and Phyſicians, chat would have Life 
maintain'd by a Biolychninm or vital flame con- 
tinually burning in the heart,and fed by the (pi 

rituous parts of the circulating Blood, 

Ic were not perhaps time miſpent to proſee 
cute ſuch Inquiries as we have lately touch'd- 

But though 1 did not wane leiſure, I ſhould be 


' diſcourag'd by conſidering, that even ſome of 


the things I have already deliver'd may be que- 
ſton'd by choſe who take nor the word Life, 
and ſome other terms by me imploy d in the 
ame ſenſe thac I do. And indeed tis very diflt- 
cult that men ſhonld avoid falling-either into 
miſtakes; or into unproficable Diſputes, if they 
diſcourſe largely of ſach Themes, where the 
names that are of very common and a” * 
Z 2 ulg 
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uſe have (yet) their ſignifications very little 
ſtared or agreed on- For Life (for inſtance) 1s 
a word whoſe meaning is not yet defin'd, and is 
apply'd to ſubjects that are exceeding different. 
For tis aſcrib'd not onely-to all ſorts of Animals 
and Plants, but by many Chymiſts and Mine- 
ralits to Stones and Metals growing in the 
bowels of the Earth. Nor is it attributed onely 
ro things Corporeal, but to thoſe that differ tor9 
gener, as they ſpeak, from them, namely to ſe- 
parate Souls , Angels good and bad, and to 
God himſelf. Nay, what that is even among 
animals wherein it confiſts is not yet ſufficient- 
ly agreed on, as may appear by the Diſpute a- 
mong the modern Naturaliſts, whether prolifie 
cal but as yet unhatch'd Eggs bave life or no? 
and whether Flies be really dead in Winter, 


which ſome affirm them to be, not onely be- 


cauſe thoſe Inſefts ſeem to be devoid of ſenſe 
and motion, but becauſe they place the notion 
of life in a conſtant Circulationof the blood or 
ſome analogous Juice, and a diſtribution of the 
aliment thereby -perform'd to repair the Waſts 
of the Body ; whilſt others on the contrary 
think them ro be rather Benumm'd then Dead, 
becauſe regularly recovering the manifeſt aQi- 
ons of life in the Spring, (or oftentimes before, 
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it a due application of heat be made unto them) | 
1t cannot be ſuppoſ'd that they were during the | 
Winter really deſticute of Lite: Death being a | 
Privation, which by Phyſical meanes admits | 
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not of areturn to the former ſtate, Nor' are the 
boundaries and differences betwixt the lite of a 
Plane and that of an Animal ſo ſerled and de- 
fin'd, bur that divers not impertinent Queſtions 
may be made about them and particularly it 
may be doubted whether ſome parts, as Nailes, 
Hzire, Hornes, &c, that belong to the body of 
an animal, may not for all that (even whilſt he 
is alive) have the nature of a Plant, to which the 
part where it grows ſerves as the Stock does to 
a Grits for aſoyle, and is bur an appropriated 
one. But to do more then point at ſuch matters 
would add too much to the digreffions, of which 
I fear the paſl'd Diſcourſe may be thought to 
be guilty already. I ſhall not therefore add any 


Forms of Plants and Animals, bat in regard I 
ventur'd about the beginning of this lictle 
Tra to aſcribe (ubordiaate Forms to diverſe 
bodies that never had lite, which 1 doubt will 
ſeem a Paradox to many, I think it will not be 
amiſle to apply the chief points of our dodtrine 
about ſubordinate Forms to Inanimate bocies, 
becauſe this courſe, as it will invite me to make 
ſome new though ſhort Additions co illuſtrare 
and enlarge (ome points; ſo it will help to recall 
to your memory moſt of the heads of that Do- 
Rrine, which the ſeveral Excurſions whereta 
divers ſubjects tempred. me, may have kept you 
from taking a diſtin view of, Aad for orders 
ſake I ſhall caſt the main chings I would have 
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thing ac preſent further about the ſubordinate 
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ronfider'd into diſtint Propoſitions with ſhort 
Comments annex'd to them, having onely inti- 
mated in general once for all, that you will not 
I hope wonder that I ſhould often uſe for Ex- 
amples ſuch Badies as are look'd upon as faQi- 
rious, if you recall co mind what I have formerly 
ſaid to ſhew, that the difference betwixt them and 
thoſe that are contefledly natural is not alwales 
near ſogreat as menare wont £0 imagine. To 
which I ſhall now adde, that in the following 
diſcourſe they are often imploy'd not ſo much 
To prove as tO illuſtrate the notions on whoſe 
_ occaſion they are alledg'd , which ſure they 
may very properly do. And among the Bodies 
themſelyes in whoſe produftion man's power 
or Skill has a ſhare, I reckon chat there is a great 
difference between thoſe, wherein man gives an 
outward ſhape, {uch as himſelf defigns by tools 
of his own making, that are alwaies external to 
the produc'd Body, and thoſe(ſuch as are moſt 
Chymical produRtions, befides others) wherein 
his chief work is ro apply Phyſical Agents to 
Patients, by which means it oftentimes comes 
co paſte, that (as in produRions that all allow 


fo be natural) the Inſtruments he works by are | 
parts of the matter it ſelf he works upon, or at | 
leaſt intrinſecal ro it. Bat of this more per- | 
chance elſewhere, I come to the Propofitions | 


themſelves. 


I. The word Forme is of a ſufficiently inde- | 
terminate Hgnification, This | 
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This Thave already had occaſion to ſhew, and 

it can ſcarce be deny'd by them that ſhall conſt- 
der though ic be a Technical word or term of 
Art,yec men have not intelligibly defin'd and a- 
greed on how many or what things they are ſut- 
ficient to intitle a Portion of matter to a de- 
terminate and diſtin Form. For beſides that 
thereare I know not how many Bodies, ſuch as 
Treacle, Beer, Gunpowder , Coal, Ink, 8c. 
about which men ſeem not ſo much as to have 
conftder'd whether they ought ro have particu- 
lar Forms aſcrib'd to them, (or to be look'd up- 
on onely as faRtitious things) there are other 
bodies that have been taken notice of, about 
which even the Peripateticks diſpute whether 
{ they ought eo have particular Forms allow'd or 
| no. For not onely Ice is by ſome made to be 
a diſtin& kind ot adtural bady, whereas orhers 
will have it to be onely water alter'd, and there- 
by depriv'd of its Fluidity, not its Form, bur 
even touching the Elements themſelves rhe 
Schoolmea flercly diſpute, a whole party deny- 
ing them to have any other Formes thea che 
firſt Qualities by which they are woat to be di- 
ſtinguith'd. If 1 affeted Paradoxes I might 
here add, that perchance there may be bodies, 
which as they may be diverſly confider'd, ſeem 
to haveatitle to more then one Form,and upon 
that ſcore may puzzle the Schools about the at- 
fienation of their Forms, When, for inſtance, 


{ have (chough nor withouc ſome difficulty ) re- 
Ta - duc'd 
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duc'd Lead pey ſe into a body like that which 
. Chymiſts call vitrum Saturni, and which they 
make by the addition of Flints and Sand, tis not 
eaſie to determine whether this ſhall be one of 
thoſe kind of bodies that are call;d Metals, and 
in our inſtance is onely diſguiſ'd, or belongs to 
that other kind of Bodies we call Glaſſe : for it 
ſeems to have the properties of both. For like 
Lead tis very ponderous, and difſoluble in aqua 
fortis and ſpirit of Vinegar, whith diſſolve not 
common Glaſle, it affords a very ſweet Solution 
as Lead is wont to do, and, which is more, it 
may without addition by bare heat be quickly 
reduc'd in great part into true and malleab e 
Lead. On the other ſide, it is a body fufible, 
_ tranſpareat, and brittle, which are che three 
orand properties of Glaſſe; befides which I have 
obſerv'd in it ſome others that will be more pro- 
perly taken notice of elſewhere. So likewiſe 
when Miſlertoe grows (as I have ſometimes ſeen 
it) toa very:-great bigacfle on a Hzzle, which 
(you know) is but a very ſmall tree, or when 
an Apricock or Peach is inoculated and proſpers 
ppon the bough ofa Plumrree, the reſt of whoſe 
branches bare Plums as they did before, (to 
which I might add ſome inſtances of trees that 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I have ſeento bear more kinds of fruir) and | 


when red or blew Amel is made, which conſiſts 


of calcin'd Tin, which they call Putty, and of the | 
Salt and Sand ( or fuſible ſtones) whereof the | 


Glailemen make what they call their Fritta, and 
| of 
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of ſame burnt Copper or ſome other Metalline 


Pigment, moſt, it nor all,of which ſo differing In+ 
Iagredients may perchance be reobtain'd out of 
the Amel, which has divers properties of the re- 
ſpective Bodies it conſiſts of , and yet wants 0- 
thers of them, if I ſay ſuch Examples as theſe, 
to which I could adde ſeverall others, were pro- 
pos'd, 'twould perhaps ſomewhat perplex the 
Schoolmen to accommodate them fairely tothe 
vulgar Do@rine of Formes , at whoſe framing 
probably ſuch Inſtances were not dreamt of. 


IT, *Tis not eaſy to decide the nobleneſfle of 
Formes. 

This point alſo has been partly handled alrea- 
day, which will make it the leſle needfull ro in- 
ſiſt long upon it, and indeed beſides that 'z0- 
bleneſſe is rather *a Civil or Political rhen a 
Phy ficall Qualification, 'cis oftentimes difficult 
enough to determine ev'n in this ſenſe of noble- 
neſſe, which of the two Formes is the moſt no- 
ble. Of chis difficulty we have already elſewhere 
oiven ſome Examples , to which we may adde 


| beſtdes the lately mencion'd Inſtance of the 


Glaſſe of Lead, chat of Antimony made peyr ſe, 
crude Antimony being fitter for ſeverall pur- 
poſes both mechanica: and medical then the vi- 
trity'd Calx,and this againe being better for di- 
vers other uſes, then that which has not been 
freed from ics more fugitive parts. 


.ih 
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Ic ſeemes it was diſputable among the Anti- 
ents whether or no their ZBle&-am (which lear- 
ned wen tell us was a Compoſition of Gold and 
Silver ) was a nobler thing then either of thoſe 

metalls. And it may be queſtion'd whether 

when Chymiſts have madea precipitate of Gold 
and Mercury , the produc'd powder be a nobler 
thing then the Gold alone. For Chymiſts think 
it worth while to put themſelves to much trou- 
ble and ſome charge to bring Gold by the Ad- 
dition of Mercury to this new ſtate; and there- 
fore ifa Spagyrical Phyſician were Judge, he 
would think that in ſuch a Medicine the Gold is 
improv'd by the change: butita Goldſmith were 
to be Judge,he would conclude that Gold being 
the nobleſt of Metals, an Alloy muſt needs 
#mbaſe it, and he would take the paines by mel- 
ting it with Borax or ſome other Additament 
to free the Gold from the Quickſilver, and 're- 
ſtore it to its priſtine Forme. 

It may alſo be diſputed whether though in 
living Creatures the ultimate Forme be wont 
to be more Noble then its previous Harbinger, 
it may not be ſometimes otherwiſe in Bodies In- 
animate, as well as in the Productions of Art, 
I'will not urge for an Example to this purpoſe, 
that when Corne is ground in a horſe-mi| 
though the whole Aggregate conliſting of the 
Horſe,the wheeles, Grindſtones,and other parts 
of che Mill be look'd upon but as one Enginein | 
referenceto the uſe of the whole, which is com- ' Þ 
minution 
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minution of Graine; yet the horſe though con- 
rain'd in the Mill and look'd on as a part of it is 
of a' much nobler nature then the Engine to 
whoſe Effes it cooperates. This Example, 
Iſay, and others of the like kind , (as thar of a 
Tarneſpit-Dog ( included in a wheele to make 
it go round ) I ſhall not prefle, bur rather give 
this for an inſtance , that when an Artificer who 


makes Silver Soder addes to the Silver a cer- 


caine proportion, (which I have elſewhere ſpeci. 
fy'd) of Brafſe or Copper, and melts them co« 
gether though he thereby obraines a mixture of 
00d and frequent uſe for joyning together the 
pieces of Brafle and Silver Inſtruments and 
ſtopping holes and cracks inthem , yet it may 
be much queſtion'd , whether this brictle ſub- 
ance be not lefle Noble then the Silver alone 
was, And when a Plant that grows by ſome 
perrifying Spring by Imbibing chat water is at 
length curn'dinto a Stone , though the Raricy 
of ſuch things makes men prize them yer ic 
may well be queſtion'd whether the ſuperveni- 
ent Forme be not leſſe Noble then that which 


the Plant had before. 


TIT. In divers Bodies the Forme is ateribu« 


| . ted upon the account of ſome one eminent Pro- 


perty or »ſe; which if it be preſent and continue, 
though many other things ſapervene or chance 
to be wanting,the matter is neverthelefſe look'd 


upon as retaining its Forme, and is wont to be 
allow'd 
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allow'd its uſuall: Denomination. ' | 

An Example of this we may be furniſh'd with 
by our lately mention'd Inſtance of vitrum 
Antimonit: for the Account upon which we 
take a Body to be glaſſe being chiefly fuliblenes 
and tranſparency , this Antimonial Prepara- 
tion by virtue of thoſe Qualities paſles with- 
out (cruple for glaſſe, and would in Effe& be ta- 
ken for Yellow or Rcd glaſſe, (according as it 
happens to have more or leſſe of Tinture ) by 
an indifferent SpeRator who were ask'd what 
itis, Andyet this ſubſtance is not onely by its 
ſolubility, unfixedneſſe, and diſpoſition to af- 
for'd a Regulus, very differing from common 
olaſſe, but reraines ſo much of Antimonial na- 
. tureand Properties as to be Vomitive & Pur- 
ative, as well as Crocus metallorwum. Tc can 
ſcarce be unknown to Chymiſts , that there is a 
vaſt difference between thoſe Liquors thar are 
expreſl'd out of Olives, Almonds, and other 
uncuous vegetables, and thoſe fine Eſſential 
ojles, as they call them, which are drawn by the 
help of water in Limbecks ; and even of thele, 
ſome are wont to (wimme upon water, as Oyle 
of Anniſeeds or Nutmegs, others to ſubſide as 
the Oyle of Cloves and Cinnamon &c.well 
drawne, and all theſe Efſentiall oyles are very 
differing from the oyle of Guajacum or of Box 
and other Empyreumatica)l ayles,, that are di. 
ſill'd in Retorts by the violence of the fire; 
and theſe Co 25 much differ fram expreſſ'd oyles 
as 
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2s from Eſſential ones: and yet all theſe ſo dif- 


' fering Liquors are reckon'd among oyles, be- 


cauſe they agree in this , that they are fluid Bo- 


{ dies, unctuous to the Touch, and mingle not 
with water. - And ſo although ſome ſorts of 


ſalts be very fugitive, ( as the volatile ſalts of 


| Harts-horne, Urine &c.) others very fix'd (as 
' that drawn from the Calx of Tartar, and from 


the Aſhes of Wormewood; Aſh, Celandine 


| and other Plants, } and though ſome ſaline Li- 


quors as vinegar and Juice of Lemmons are 


| acid,and diflolye Pearle, Coral, &c. which Lixi- 


viate Salts, whoſe Taſt is fiery , will precipitate 
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what the others have diſſoly'd, yet all theſe are 
numbred among Salts, becauſe they agree in the 
Accounts upon which we allow bodies that 
Denomination z; namely their being very ſapid 
and readily difſoluble in water, Examples to 
the ſame purpoſe with the foregoing I could 
give you in-Flame, Smoak, Glaſle, Coale, and 
divers other ſorts of Bodies. And indeed by 
reaſon of the unſetled notion and almoſt arbitra- 
ry uſe of the Word, Forme, TI have obſerv'dit 
to be ſo uncertainely apply'd to the conſticu- 
ting of the diſtin Claſſes or kinds of Bodies, 
that I have doubted whether divers of thoſe 
Formes by which ſuch kinds are conſtituted be 
nota kind of Metaphyſical Conceptions, by ver- 
tue of which bodies very differing in nature are 
compriz'd in the ſame Denomination, becauſe 
they agree in a fitneſle for ſome ſe , or in __ 

| Other 
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other thing that is common to them all as 
whether a Buller be Silver , or Braſſe, or Lead, 
or Corke , ifit ſwing at the end of a ſtring , *cis 
enough to make it a Pendulum, and whether a 
burn'd body be chalk, or Rag-ſtone (which is 
very hard and coarſe)or Alabaſter,which is a ſoft | 
and fine ſtone, or an Oyſter-ſhell, or a cockel- | 
ſhell,or a piece of Corallzyer if it have been cal- Þ 
cin'd to whiteneſle *tis Lime , rather then ſuch | 
true Phyſical Formes, as are ſayd to make the 
Bodies that have Formes of the ſame Denomi- | 
nation to be of the ſame ſpecifick Nature. How- | 

. ever, theſe Formes ſeem to be very Generical | 
things,and more ſuch then is commonly heeded, | 
And Thave alſo ſometimes queſtion'd, wherher | 
ſome of thoſe things, upon whole ſcore men | 
conſtitute Bodies in this or that ſpecies or Claſ- | 

fis, be (o properly the true and intrinfick forms | 

of thoſe Bodies , as certaine ſtates of matter, | 
wherein Bodies very differing in nature may | 
agree. As water, wine, and I know not how | 
many other differing Liquors may each of chem 
| apart be made by congelation to paſle into that 
ſort of Body we call Ice. And not onely the 

Tallow and Greaſe of Animals, and the ex- 

preſſ'd oyles and ſpirits of termented vegetables, 

(ſome whereof differ exceedingly among them- 

ſelves) butalſo (as I have tryd) divers mineral 

and ev'n meralline Concretes may be made, 

( ſome of them without diſtruion of their na. 

ture) to paſſeinto that Claſlis of Body we call 

Flame. IIII. By 
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' TIT. By reafon of the ConjunQion or Cons 
nexion of the parts that make up a Totwm, (or 
at leaſt an. Aggregate of Bodies chat for their 
connexion are look'd upon as ſach ) ir will of- 
ten happen, thar ſeverall things will be per- 
form'd by the joynt or concurrent Action of 
theſe unired (or coherent) parts, 

Theſe kinds of Operations are of kin to thoſe 
mention'd by the Schoolemen when they tell 
ts that ſome things are done by diverſe Agents 
Aftione Commani : as when a man ciſputes w#- 
v4 wnce Syllogiſtically,the Rational Soul, which 
dictares the words, and the vocal Organs , thar 
pronounce them are 4&7ione communi the Effici- 


ents of the pronounc'd Syllogiſme. But to give 


an Inſtance nearer to our purpoſe, when a Bullet 
is let fa]l upon a level Pavement, chough it rou- 
ches the Body ic falls on but in a very ſmall 
part of its ſuperficies(Geometricians having de. 
monſtraced that a perfeR ſphere can touchaper- 
fe Plane but in onePvint)yet the Planereceives 
the AQtion of the Gravity of the whole Body 
thoſe parts that doe not immediately come to 
touch ir ſtriking ir nevertheleſſe by the Inter- 
vention of thoſe that doe. And ſo likewiſe in 
a Boar, the Limbs and cloaths of a man char 
ſtands upon the deck, and all the parts of a 
Watch, 1f he carry onein his Pocket, gravi- 
tate concurrently on the veſſel, though only 


the ſoles of his Feet or Shoes doeimmediarely 
1 Om prefle 
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preſſe upon it , and the wheels and other parts 
of the watch may be moving at the ſame time 
very differing ways. Now in Organical Bodies 
and diverſe others both Natural and Ficious, 
. thoſe things thax are perform'd by the Parts as 
inaſtateof Conjunion, andas it were, Con- 
ſpiring,or (if you wil have it ſo expreſl'd) A@#is 
one communi (Which Action may ſometimes be 
Succeſsive ) are oftentimes aſcrib'd to the forme: 
as ina Watch, moſt of the chiefe of the Phzno+ 
mena do ſo depend upon the concurrent Action 
of the ſeveral parts, that few of them can be out 
of order, but that they will hinder thoſe Phzno- 
mena to beat al/, or atleaſt to be welland regue 
larly produc'd. | | 


V. Wee may yet in a ſound ſenſe admit 
that in ſome Bodies there may be ſubordinate 
Formes. _ | | 

What I meane by a ſound ſeyſe in this Pro- 
poſition may be clearly colleted from ſeveral 
paſlages of che paſt and remaining parts of this 
diſcourſe, where we caretully exclude thoſe ſen- 
ſes in which we do nor allow the receiv'd Doc- 
trine of ſubordinate Forms. Wherefore having 
met with a couple of plauſible objections ſtar- 
ted fince the Death of Sennertus* againſt the ads 
mitting them at all, We ſhall here briefely exa- 
mine them, not only ro make them appear not 
co be cogent, but becauſe ſome of our An- 
{wers may ſerve for Reaſons why we admit the 
Formes diſputed of, The 


ty 
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, The firſt Argument we are. to conſider is3 


that a Body can have but one Form being but 


one body. | 
| Burchough to thisI might frame an anſwer 
from the looſe and indeterminarte fignification of 
the word Form, yer it may be direly reply dz 
that though a Body can have but one toral and 
adequate Form, yet nothing hinders bur that 
its parts may have their. partial Forms ſubordi- 
nate to That: As 'the Steel-ſpring and the 
Braſs-wheels of a' Watch miay retain their di- 
ſtint merall ine Forms, though the Watch they 
compoſe he bur one. And tis not wholly to be 
pretermitted on this occaſion; that among the 
Schoolmen thelelves there has long been a con= 
fiderable party, who aſſerted with many of the 
Antients , that in compounded bodies the Ele= 
ments retain*d their reſpe&tive Forms,notwith- 
ſtanding the new Form that belong'd to the 
mix*dbody as ſuch. HY o 
Secondly, 'tis objected againſt the ſiperves 
ning of a higher Form, that a Body being alrea- 
dy complear in its own kind by its own Form 
no other Form can accrue to it, without mas 
king that which they call Ens per accidens. 
TothisI anſwer, thar the notion of an Es 
per accidens belongs rather ro-Meraphyſicky 
chen Natural Philoſophy , and in what its Eſ- 


- ſence conſlifts is ſtill ſo hotly diſputed among 


the Moderns, that till the buſineſle be agreed on; 
AR or 
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or at leaſt more clearly ſtated, an Argument 
drawn from thence will not much preſle us. And 
indeed when I conſider, that the Schools them« 

ſelves are fain to allow the Soul and the Body, 
that is, an immaterial ſubſtance and a corporeal, 
to make up a man, who according to them is 
unum per ſe and not per accidens, and that the 
ſame Schools ſcruple not to teach, that the Ra- 
tional ſoul which is a ſubſtance, and the Under- 
ſtanding and Will , which are ſaid to be irs Fa- 
cuties, and fo its Accidents, to make num per 
ſe; I cannot bur think thar,by a parity of reaſon, 
that name, Pradicate or Qualification, may well 
be taken in as largea ſenſe as is requiſite for our 
purpoſe. And indeed if the parts of a Body, 
whether meerly natural or fa&icious, be by their 
unionorconjunRion brought tobecome the prin- 
Ciple of a Property or Operation, which belongs 
ro neither of them ſingle , I ſee not why ſuch 
a Body may not paſſe for «um per ſe, as well as 
divers bodies that are wont to belook'd upon 
under that notion. But to proceed to our fur- 
ther Anſwer, not here to urge, that a whole ſect 
of the Peripatericks themſelves maintain'd (as 
we newly nored) the Forms' of the Elements to 
retain in the mix*d body, which notwithſtan- 
ding they hold to he very confiſtent with the 
unity or Onereſs of thar compounded Body, it 
may be anſwer'd further, that chough a Body by 


its own Form be compleat in its own kind, yet 
1 
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it may be ſach as to be capable of being advanc'd 


to a nobler ſtate by an Acceſſion that ſhall not 
ruine its former nature, but enable it to cooperate 
to nobler aRions then irs tormer could reach to, 
As when a Spring is made a part of a Watch, it 
does thereby Wirhout looſing the nature of a 
Spring mainely contribute to che nobleſt Phe- 
nomena of (o curious an Engine; and the Ingre- 
dients of Gunpowder by the ſuperinduttion of 
the Form or new Contexture they acquire by 
being compounded into that Concrete are each 


| of them ennobled to cooperate to the perfor 


mance of things far exceeding the urmoſt it could 
do before. Nor will it follow from this ſuper- 
induction of Forms, that there may be a Form 
of a Form as well as of Matter, but onely that 
toa Body that has already a Form an ulterior 
Form may ſupervene, wherein we ſee no abſur- 
dity. . But of this point more elſewhere, onely 
in this place it will not be amiſle to take notice, 
thatia our propoſition we thought fic to imploy 
the words, ſoxe Bodies, and, may be,becaule that 
though in living creatures we may often meet 
with ſubordinate Formes either propetly or leſle 
improperly ſo call'd, yet that in bodies Inani- 
mate this happens nor ſo often, you will be 1n- 

duc'd to think by what you will find ſaid upon 

the laſt Propoſition of this Diſcourſe. _ 


VI. Theſupervening of the new Form is 
Aa2 otter 
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often but accidental to the przexiſtent Form , 
and (then) does not at all deſtroy its nature bur 
modifie its operations. 

For illuſtration ſake let us conſider a Needle, 
thar is not yet touch'd by a Loadſtone, this nee- 
dle has its own Form as a piece of Steel, as well 
as its Figuration as a Needle, but when after- 
wards it comes$to be excited by the Loadſtone, 
there are then new and wonderful properties (u- 
perinduc'd, and this Needle is able to point re- 
oularly North and South, andartract other Nee- 
dles, and communicate a verticity to them, and 
is fit for much nobler uſes then twas before. And 
this new modification does ſo regulate its mo- 
tions, that whereas before it was indifferent if it 
were nicely poiz'd to reſt at Eaft and Weſt, or at 
any other points of the Compaſle, it is now de- 
termin'd to keep moving till it points North and 
Sourh, and to reſt in that poſition. And yet by 
drawing this magnetick Needle after a certain 
manner upon the Pole of a vigorous Loadſtone, 
you may ina trice deprive it of all its acceflional 
faculties, notwithſtanding which ir will remain 
as true a ſteel-needle as it was at firſt. 

And perhaps we ſhall need to add but a little 
Reflexion on the formerly mention'd Inſtance 
of the Spring ofa Watch, to declare intelligibly 
what it is that the ſtructure or modification, 
whence the Forma totzzzs according to us reſults, 
does to a body endow'd already with 1 own 

orm, 
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Form. For as the Spring, though it retain 
its own nature, and acts according to it, yet 
by che contrivance of the Watch, ir is not 
onely ſopent in that it cannot fly out to its 
full extent as elſe it would, bur by the ſame 
contrivance bas its inceſſant Endeavour to 
ſtretch it ſelf ſo moderated and manag'd by 
the Wheels and Ballance, that ir mainly con- 
curres to ſet all the other parts a moving, and 
perform what is done by a Watch as ſuch: 
ſo in Natural bodies that which is perform*d 
by the ſupervening of a higher and Toral 
Form is, that by virtue of the connexion 2nd 
ſtru&ure of the parts introduc'd with this 
new Form, the ation of the particular parts, 
though they retain their own partial Forms 
and act as far as they can according to them, 
is ſo maſter'dor otherwiſe modify'd, that they 
are brought ro concur to thoſe things that 
are done by the whole Body as one Agent , 
and become ſublervient to the operations 
that are proper to the Body in its new and 
ultimate capacity. So when a piece of Lead 


15 without addition vitrifi'd by the meer aQi- 


on of the fire, This happens to the Body up- 
on its acquiring the Form of Glafſe z that 
whereas before the metalline particles were 
ſo inconveniently ficuated and perhaps 
ſhap'd, that they deny'd paſſage co the beams 
of light, and by reaſon of their contexture 
Aa 3 com- 
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compoſ'd a Body that was very flexible,they 
 þecomenow to be ſo rang'd and otherwiſe al- 

ter'd . that they freely admit the light to tra- 
verſethem, but admit not of being treely 
bent as before. And when Salt-petre by 
the addition of a ſmall proportion of Brim- 
ſtone and Coal is made into Gun-powder , 
this accrues to it from its acquir'd modifica- 
tion, that if alittle fire fall on ir, 1t w!ll not as 
betore leiſurely conſume and leave behind ir 
a conſiderable portion of the whole body 
(perhaps a third part or more) in the Form 
of a fix'd or alkalizate ſalt, but will fly away 
all at once, and leave little or nothing be- 


hind it, 


VII. Beſides the ſpecifick ations of a 
Body that harbours ſubordinate Forms, there 
may be diverſe others, wherein ſome of the 
parts or ingredients may ac according to 
Thelr particular and priſtine nature. 

This might be well enough gather'd from 
what we lately deliver'd, when we ſhew'd 
that the Total and ſpecifick Form has not 
{ſuch a Dominion over the partial and ſubor- 
dinate ones, as the Patrons of theſe Forms 
have imagin'd- For though by virtue of the 

- modification of the whole the operations of 
the parts or Ingredients are ſo compounded 
ano gbided, and in ſome caſes as it were m 
ral” 
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rul'd as to concur to thoſe operations that 
belong to the Totum, as ſuch, and are requi- 
ſite to be perform'd 4a&7ione communi, yet in 


Other reſpects, and as to other purpoſes as it 


is not neceſſary that ſuch Bodies as we ſpeak 
of ſhould have their parts entirely under the 
dominion of the ultimate Form, (that is,ſub- 
ſervieat onely to the operations and uſes of 
the Totum, as luch,) ſo thoſe parts may in 
ſuch caſes a& according to their diſtin and 
particular qualifications, This anſwer, I ſay, 
may be deduc'd from what has been above 
deliver'd, bur I chuſe rather to clear the 
matter by cwo or three particular Inſtances, 


which may ſhew that the ſame may happen + 


to ſeveral Bodies that is manifeſt in a Watch, 
where though the forme of the Engine do in 
many things make the Springs and Whee!s 
and other parts concur to perform the opera. 
tions proper to ſuch an Engine, yet the. 
wheels may look brighe and yellow , the 
Spring may move a magnetick Needle freely 
Plac'd, and other parts may do other things 
not by virtue of the Fqrm of the Watch, buc 
by virtue of their own Qualities. An Ex- 
ample ro this purpoſe may be afforded by 


what I rememberl have not long fince men- 
tion'd concerning Gun-powder. To which [. 


ſhall gow adde, that where:s in Pills and di- 
vers other medicines made up of ſeveral in- 
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gredients; the Compoſitam bas, if the Phyfi- 
cian do his part well, ſome reſulting virtues 
diſtin from thoſe of the Ingredients and 
belonging to the Compoſitum as ſuch: it may 
oftentimes happen, that notwitſtanding the 
emergent Form of the compounded medi- 
cine, ſome particular Ingredient may nat on- 
ly retainits former nature, but ſo retain it, 
that the Compoſitum is endow'd with that 
Quality onely upon the ſcore of that Ingree 
dient. This I have divers times obſerv'd in 
certain Pills, wherein good Ambergreece, 
being mingled with ſome purgative ingredi- 
ents, retain'd its own grateful fmell,and com- 
municated it to the whole maſſe, whereof the 
Pills are made: and the moft ſort of purging 
Pilsin our Apothecaries ſhops taſt ſtrong of 
the Aloes whatever the other ingredients be. 
And a further inſtance (and thar' a coofidera- 
- ble one) we may take from Treacle that hath 
not been too long kept. For though it be 
acknowledg'd that Opium works by a ſpeci- 
fick, and, as they call it, Occult quality, and 
though it be in (Venice) Treacle blended 
with aboye threeſcore other ingredients , 
molt of which enter that famous Compoſiti- 
on in far greater quantity then does the 
Opium; yet in ſpight ofthe Forma Compoſiti 
which ſo elaborate a mixture produces, and 

to which 'ſuch great peculiar virtues are 
| + aſcrib'd 
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aſcrib'd by Peripaterickas well as other Phy- 
ficians, yet 1t is noted by many that before 
Treacle growes old it manifeſtly derives an 
Opiate Quality from the lictle Opium admit» 


ted in it, and upon that account is a potent 


Remedy in Fluxes and divers other diſtem- 


pers, where quieting medicines are proper. 


Ano lefle evident Example to our purpoſe 
we have in the precipitate of Gold and Mer- 
cury made by heat alone, For though by 
vertue of the union of the Ingredients the re- 
fulting Powder may have divers Qualities, as 
particularly, ared colour which neither the 
Gold nor the Quickſilver had apart, yet the 
falivating Faculcy which this precipitate uſu- 
ally, though not alwayes, exerciſes,though it 
be reckon'd among occult Qualities, as not 
having by any been deduc'd from the firſt or 
ſecond, yet it belongs to this Medicine barely 
upon the account of the Mercurial Ingredi- 
ent : the Gold without thac having no ſuch 
Faculty,and Mercury alone without Gold be- 


ing ſufficient (by more ways then one of ap- 


plication) to cauſe a flux of ſpittle, 


VIII. In divers Bodies that which is call*d 
orlook'd upon as the ſpecifick Forme is of- 
tennot ſo much as the Preſiding , but only 
the Eminenteſt. | 
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To make out this we may take notice of 
the following particulars, 1. We obſerv'd 
above, that the word Forme has not a ſetled 
and determinate fignification, but is imploy'd 
arbitrarily enough ; ſo that divers Bodies to 
whom particular Formes are uſ'd to be aſ- 
fign'd deſerve not that Priviledge berter then 
many others , in which (perhaps for want of 
mens having particularly conlider'd them, ) 
they are not wont to conſider any peculiar | 
and diſtiat Forme. 2ly. We have alſo elſe- | 
where ſhown that the Formes of Inanimate 
Bodies (which we here ſpeak of ) are wont 
to be but reſpetFive things reſulting from the 
coexiſtence of ſuch Corpuſcles or parts after 
ſuch adeterminate manner. 3ly. Ir may like- 
wiſe be remembred what we have already no- 
ted, that 'tis uſually from ſome particular re- 
ſpe&# or for a fitneſſe to ſome particular «ſe , 
that men aſcribe this or that Forme to this or 
that Body: as we exemplify'd in oyles , 
Salt &Fc. as well as in Watches, Burning- 
glafles,and the like. 4ly . To theſe things it 
. will be agreeable, thar che nature and Fa- 
brick of a Body may be ſuch that it may have 
'a manifold ſtrufure(if I may fo ſpeak)anſwe- 
rable to more then one of thoſe reſpets, on 
whoſe ſcore Bodies are denominated, or may 
be fir for more then one of thoſe uſes; an ap- 


ficude for which, when 'tis found fingle in 
. another 
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another Body , is ſufficient to make it be re- 
ferr'd to this or that diſtin kind or Glafis of 
things Corporeal, I cannot in few words 
expreſle this notion more clearly , and there- 
fore ſhall illuſtrate it by the Example of An- 
timonial Glaſſe : For one that would make 
Beads or Microſcopes with it would readily 
findinit fuſtbleneile and tranſparency;which, 
when they are found in Common glaſſe 
or vitrum Saturni are enough to referre them 
to that ſort of Bodies that are comprehended 
under thename of Glafſe. But beſides this 
Combination,or (if many convene) this Con- 
Jugation of Qualicies, or (to expreſle it in one 
word) beſides this modification, the Body we 
ſpeak of has another , upon whoſe account 
itis yet to work upwards and downewards in 
a humane Body, upon which ſcore, as the Ar- 
tificer conſiders it onely as glafle, ſo che Chy- 
miſt and Phyſician look uponit as a medicine. 
5ly. Nor is it neceflary that theſe Conju- 


 gations of Qualities , or (theſe) modifications 


| ſhould havea ſtri& dependency upon one ano- 
| ther, as for inſtance, The Emetick and Ca-. 
| thartick properties of the Antimonial Glaſs 
| belong not to it as Glaſs, or (if you pleaſe) do 


| notflow immediately from the Formeit hath 
! | of Glaſle,for neither has common Glaſs, nor 
| thatwe know of) Glaſs of Lead any ſuch 
| - Properties , nor is it neceſlary that it this ve- 
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ry portion of Matter had not the Forme of 
Glaſſe it ſhould want or looſe theſe proper- 
| ties. Forthe Calx of Antimony before it's 
Vitrification had themz and you mayeven 
without addition obtaine from this Glaſſe a 
Regulus that is nor, like glaſſe, tranſparent, 
bur looks like a Metalline Body, under which 


Forme ir may yet preſerve the vertues of the 


calcin'd Antimony. 6ly. To theſe things 
it will alſo be congruous , that fince, as was 
ſayd above, the nobleneſle or ignobleneſle of 


Formes is not eaſy to be decided, and is wont 


to be meaſur'd by men by the greater or leſ- 
ſer uſe that the Eſtimated Body affords them, 
one man may.in the ſame body look upon 
one kind of modification, and another upon 
a quite differing one as the higheſt Forme of 
that Body. As inthe lately mention'd Ex- 
ample of the melted Calx of Antimony, an 
Artificer may think its nobleſt Forme to be 
thatof Glaſſe, and a Chymiſt or a Phyſician 
that of Antimony, And ſo if an ordinary 
Watch , that ſhowes onely the houres and 
their Quarters, being hung at a ſtring were 
made to ſwing as a Pendulum, to an Aſtrono- 
mer or ſome other that were to make nice 
obſervations it would be moſt uſefull in the 
Capacity ofa Pendulum, becauſe, as Thar, it 
may divide a minute into ſeconds, and a ſe- 
cond it {elfe into. halfe or fourth parts: = 
or 
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for other men , who though they need an Ta® 
ſtrument ro meaſure time, neednot ſach mj« 
nute Subdiviſions of it, the little Engine we 
ſpeake of will be much more uſeful and con- 
| fiderable in the capacity of a Watch then of a 
Pendulum. 7ly. From all which particu- 
lars it will be reaſonoble to colle& thar ic 
may often happen in Inanimate Bodies , whe- 
ther confeſledly natural, or ſuch as are call'd 
faFitions , that that which is look'd upon as 
che ultimate, or' at leaft the chiefe Forme is 
not the Preſiding , but only the Eminenteſt : 
by which I meane, not ſimply the zobleſt (for 
that were hard to determine, and according to 
mens Eſtimates would not be alwayes true) 
bur chat which in that Body is ar leaſt for the 
time the moſt conſeder'd, or if that Expreſſion 
will pleaſe better we may ſay that ſometimes 
the moſt regarded Forme is not ſo much 
| the Predominating as the Denominating 
Forme. 


IX. "The lately mention'd Formes ſeem to 
be rather Concurrent then Subordinate. 

This as I was ſaying followes well enough 
from what has been freſhly diſcours'd. For 
ifa Body may have divers ſuch Conjugations 
of Accidents or modifications, as may intitle 
it in differing reſped7s to diftering Formes, 
and that Forme which is conſider'd as the E- 
ot | | minenteft 
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minenteſt be not a Prefiding Forme , nor ſo 
much as alwayes the zobleſt ; what will re- 
maine, but that theſe Formes (far I have gran- 
ted above that ſome Bodies may have Subor- 
dinate ones ) that happen to coexiſt in rhe 
ſawe Body be more fitly termed Concurrent 
or Coincident then Subordinate? 

And indeed chough I cannot now ſtay to 
examine how farre what I (hall ſay may be 
apply'd to Bodies in general, I conteſle thar, 
2s to Inanimate Bodies, this dominion and 
ſubje&ion that is imagin'd between Formes 
ſeemes to me at leaſt in many caſes neither 
welleſtabliſh'd, nor eaſy to be well explica- 
| ted. And I doubt that ſometimes we mi- 
ſtake names for Things, and becauſe when a 
Body by the Action of proper Agents ob- 
taines ſuch a modification as firs it for ſuch 
and ſuch Actions and uſes, we are wont to 
call it by ſuch a name, and attribute a Forme 
TO it, weare prone to conclude, that the Fa- 
culties and Qualifications it injoyes and the 
things it 1s able to performe are due to this 
Forme we have aflign'd 1t; as it this Forme 
were {ome diſtin and, Operative ſubſtance 
| thar were put into the Body as a Boy into 4 
Pageant 5 and did really begin, and guide.znd 
overrule the motions and Actions of che Com- 
poſetumw. Whereas indeed what we call rhe 
Forme, if it be not ſometimes little more 
then 
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_ then one of thoſe Aery things that the 


Schools call an External Denomination, 
ſeems oftentimes to be rather a Metaphyſi- 
cal Conception in our mind then a Phyſical 
Agent, that performes all things in the Body 
*tis aſcribd to: As when a conveniently 
ſhap'd piece of ſteele is by having a due tem- 
per given it turn'd into the ſpring of a Watch, 
not only the motions of the Watch, though 
proceeding from this ſpring,proceed not from 
the For me of the Iron. (for a Spring made of 
another Elaſticall Body, ;though ir would not 
be ſo convenient, might ſer a watch a moving) 
but which is here the maine obſervable, the 
ſpringyneſs it ſelf lowes not immediately 
from the Forme ( for ſteele is not lefle teele 
when 'tis nor ſpringy then when tis) but from 
the mechanical and Adventicious Texture 
char is ſuperinduc'd in the metal , and may be 
oiven it by ſeveral outward Agents, as the 
Fire,the Hammer, &'c. And 'tis fo tarre from 
being evident that in bodies Inanimate and 
Compounded the Eminenreſt and moſt con- 
fider'd Forme muſt have a Dominion over, 
and an Efficacy in all Operations and Actions 
of the Compoſitum , that even in Bodies not 
ſo compounded. it is not alwayes neceſlary 
thar the Specifick Forme ſhould have ſo 
mach as a Concurrent ſtroke in what is per- 
form'd; for external Agents may — 
| uc 
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ſuch Qualities into the Body we ſpeake of, 
as being once there will ſaffice for aRions 
and productions ſuitable to their own nature, 
whether the Forme be active in aſſiſting them 
or no, We ſee that boyling water taken 
off the Fire will raiſe Bliſters on ones hands 
and dreſſe meat and performe other things 
wont to be the Effects of the ire, onely by 
vercue of the adventitious heat it has receiv'd, 
though according to the Peripateticks, the 
Forme of Water ; which is an Element natu- 
rally cold as well as wo:ſ?, ought rather to op- 
poſe then further the Aion of the preter- 
natural heate. Another Example to the 
ſame purpoſe may be given in the operations 
of a heated Iron taken from rhe fire, (nay 
though #hat be quite put out) to which di- 
vers other inſtances might be added. I know 
it!may be pretended in favour of the Schools, 
that 'tis the Fire that was got in and yet re- 
maines in the Iron that was the cauſe of theſe 
Effects. But beſides that this ſubterfuge 
would involve the Makers in very perplex: 
ing difficulties, I will, to prevent the Allegs 
tion, put acaſe where it cannot be pretended 
byſuppoſing the Iron to be heated not by the 
fire, but by forcible ſtrokes between a ham- 
mer and an Anvil, both of them actually cold; 
When a piece of Silver is by being hammer'd 
or drawn into wire made to bea ſpringy "= 
'E 
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dy; will be able to.a& many things. by: 
that atquir'd Elaſticity, which do nor ar. all 
flow from the Form peculiar to the, metal. 
 Fornotonely Copper, Steel, and many 0- 
_ ther bodies may be made ſpringy. too, bur 
if you heat/it in the fire, the Gold-ſmith 
will aſſure you that 'tis as true and as good 
Silver as before; and yet ir will ceaſe to be 
a Spring: And ſo when a Smith, makes a 
File by making in-it many little impreſſions 
a croſle one another, and afterwards hard- 
ning the Steel, by virtne of this roughneſle, 
which is given it by external Agents, - it ac- 
quires a dwable aipericy, upon whole ac- 
count 1t- is , qualify'd 'to: perform-. many 'and 
confiderable things, whereto the Form of 
the metal : as ſuch does:not, that appears, 
concurre;' And though the Hardneſs - con- 
tribute tothe making. a good File, yer not 
onely the Iron was as crue 2nd periet-Iron 
before it became rough-as afterwards, bnt 
even that degree of hardneſſe, which qualiaes 
our Inſtrument to be a good File, lowes nor 
immediately: from the.. Form of the meral, 
for that was true irog when ic was ſoft; and 
its eminent degree -of .hardneſſe was {as I 
freſhly intimated) given:ic by cheremper-ic 
receiv'd from the Smith, I could eafily ins 
creaſe the number of theſe inſtances; if .ir 
were neceſſary, and I Saptd here adde ſome 
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Examples to ſhew, thatieven in 6ctult Qua?; 
lities , which are ſo-generally preſam'd to 
flow from the ſpecifick Form of a body, it is 
' not-alwaies neceſlary that rhis Formthould 
have any great intereſt (or perhaps anyat all) 
in the operations, but that the Matter-need: 
| but beduely excited and diſpofd by outward 
Agents to be'enabled to perform- them g 
this, I ſay, I ſhould here make probable, 
_ were it not that ſuch Inſtances do. more pro- 
perly belong to our Notes about Particular: 
and eſpecially about Occale Qualities. _  -: 
Bur that I may at lepgth:conclude-this 
Diſcodrſe, T ſhall now iti the cloſe, as Ihave 
donein ſome of the paſſages of it, complain, 
that' the uncertain -ſignification/ and-uſe: of 
the termes, wont 'to:be imploy'd about the 
oints I have beenhandling, are apt to 0c> 
cafion much darknefſe and' difficulty in; ogr 
enquiries into the things themſelves;; and-I 
am apt to'think, that ifthe meaning of. the 
-, words , Form, Life, Soul, Animal; Pegeta» 
17ye,and fome few other termes wereclearly 
defin'd and agreed'on, a great\/partof the - 
perplexing Controverſies thar: are agitated . 
about ſubordinate Formes and points rela- 
tingunto'them would appear to be Difpares 
abourWords or Termes. And-I:am not ſure 
bur thar' foe parts of the paſs'd Diſcourte- 
would belook'd vpon as of theſarnie kiddtog. 
Bur I have this ro fayfor my ſelf, that as 'twas 
not 


- 
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- not out of choice, but a neceſfity impoſ'd upon 
- me by the nature of my defign thar I was drawn 
ro meddle with any controverſy, that 1 think 
may-hereafter look like a verbal onez(o if I have 
not miſs'd my aime; I have both difcover'd 
ſome Errors and Deficiencies in the receiv d 
Dodrine I cook upan me to conſider, and con- 
tributed ſomething towards the future eſta- 
bliſhing of a clearer _ as well as truer Theory a- 


bout theſe matters. 
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